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THE ANGEL OF THE TWILIGHT. 


Wuewn the long evenings slanting grow 

In crystal rafters over the beach, 

The roofs of heaven are almost in reach 
As I think of my sorrow of long ago. 


Once more an old grief comes and wrestles, 
As dacob wrestled at Jabbok’s ford— 
A dumb resistance, with never a word, 
But the shadow burdening down the trestles ; 


And a long foreboding that seemed to grieve, 
Like the soldier who over his pallet hears 
The whisper of patient, suffering years, 

Before he is used to the empty sleeve; 


As I kissed and cried over a cold, still face, 
In her bridal robes, on her bridal bed, 





And ever repeated, She is not dead; 
She will come out of her nestling place, 


With flash of langhter and wreathing arms, 
The maiden’s blush on the cheeks of the wife; 
She will come back to me, life in life, 

In the dower of womanhood’'s bridal charms. 


Or a coming step, I whispered, is hers ; 
She sings the songs that she used to sing; 
She comes, like the blossom exhaling spring, 
Through violet bed and the clover furze ; 


And the still sweet dream shall a vigil keep 
The whole night long that she nestles near, 
Her warm breath fanning my cheek and ear 

As [ lie in her loose light arms of sleep. 
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If I seek her by day with the voice or hand, | And she comes in the dews of a paradise ; 


It ends in a doleful even-song, 
Or a tale of an ancient, forgotten wrong, 
To children who do not understand. 


Sut after the twilight sheds its bloom 
Far over the meadows about our home 
The unseen angels can go and come, 


A holy blessing around me steals ; 
I feel her presence as one that feels 
The gentle light upon closéd eyes. 


So when the evenings slanting grow 
| In crystal rafters over the beach, 
‘The roofs of heaven are almost in reach 


And roll the stone from the mouth of the tomb. | As I think of my sorrow of long ago. 


NEW 


WASHINGTON. 





HEAD OF THE AVENUE, 


HE man who discovered the singular 

fact that all large rivers ran by large 
towns could have accounted least of all for 
Washington city. Its existence was an aft- 
er-thought, an experiment, a matter of con- 
sent and not of choice, conceded rather than 
presented in good-will by the States and 
sections to the general government, and to 
this day a large portion of our countrymen 
regard it as an adoption, an illegitimate, a 
pensioner. 

The oft-told story of its origin in the in- 
sulted honor of Congress when hooted by « 
Pennsylvania military mob, and of its selec- 
tion and site by the paramount influence of 
General Washington, is too threadbare to | 
be here paraded. As it was stationed prior 
to the modern age of steam facilities, it was 
placed behind the wave of empire, which 
has long since advanced thousands of miles 
beyond, and now and then there arises from 
that wave a clamor, not without sparkle or 
plausibility, to fetch the capital up to the 


| uninfluential with either section. 
| of Virginia, on one side, has expended enor- 


centre, and sow the abandoned site with the 
traditions of a forgotten period. 

Meantime the foundling city has stum- 
bled along through war and siege, without 
resources, in the midst of a border popula- 
tion wholly unconcerned in its fortunes and 
The State 


mous sums of money in turnpikes, canals, 
and railroads, jealously directed away from 
the Federal city, so that the little ptece of 
railroad from the Potomac tide-water to- 





ward the Shenandoah has been made tribu- 
tary to Alexandria instead of Washington. 
But within a few years this same piece of 
road, tardily confessing the soft impeach- 
ment, has changed its name from the Lou- 
don and Hampshire to the Washington and 
Ohio Railroad. The Orange and Alexandria 
road, which traverses the whole State, and 
is Virginia. property, has seen equal reason 
within one year to take the name of the 
Washington City, Virginia Midland, and 
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Great Southern Railroad, in order to obtain 
a foreign market for its bonds.. In like 
manner, What was the Richmond, Freder- 
icksburg, and Potomac Railroad, stopping 
at Aequia Creek, and thereby compelling 
the soldiers of the Union and the rebellion 
to fight their bloodiest battles along its 
course, far to the flank of the Federal city, 
which was thereby left uncovered, has been 
looped up with Washington, and is the Rich- 
mond and Washington Railroad. The Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Company has been itching 
for some time past to have a branch from 
Staunton direct to Washington. In short, 
Washington city is to-day the second city 
of Virginia, and has Richmond at a moral 
disadvantage, containing the only progress- 
ive daily press of the region, and with such 
superior social advantages that the late 
Judge Underwood was impeached on the 
score of residence for moving his effects 
from Alexandria to the District of Colum- 
bia; and when Judge Hughes, his successor, 
was appointed, he announced his intention 
to reside in Alexandria in order to be near 
Washington. 

Public men, like men of letters, like to 
swarm together from mutual tastes and 
temperaments. This disposition must be 
remembered when men seek to answer their 
own question of, “ What is there to support 
Washington?” A powerful passion, whethér 
social or political, is a commercial resource, 
and when the whole country faces for a part 
of every day toward its capital as the good 
Mohammedans pray toward Mecca, the na- 
tional instinct is supply and demand. 

In the year 1846, in the Presidency of Mr. 
Polk, the people of Alexandria, who were 
then sanguine as to their trade, railroads, 
security of slaves, and superior navigation, 
voted by more than two-thirds majority to 
leave the District of Columbia, although 
the people in the country parts paraded 
with banners inscribed, “ What Washington 
has done let no one undo.” Already there 
are symptoms of regret for a secession which 
in fifteen years was imitated by every thing 
south of the Potomac, and the Northern man 
can see in that impetuous little city the 
grass growing in the streets—the first civic 
grass between the North Star and Mount 
Vernon. 

Turn now to the Maryland side of the 
Potomac. 

The city of Baltimore at the close of the 
Revolution drew to itself nearly the whole 
trade and enterprise of the State. <A judi- 
cious mingling of Scotch and Scotch-Irish 
merchants, German farmers, handy French 
émigrés from Acadia and San Domingo, thrifty 
English Quakers, and animated Methodists 


established at that point the most bustling | 


and busy city which has ever been known 


within the Slave States. They built the fast- | 


est vessels for privateering and blockade- 


running, supplied indifferently the armies 
of Europe with flour and produce, seized 
the West India and Brazilian trades, built 
a turnpike system which until the opening 
of the Erie Canal monopolized the way to 
the Southwest, and when the canal had 
flanked them they challenged it with anoth- 
er, Which was to scale the mountains with 
twenty-five hundred feet of lockage, and 
did reach the Alleghany coal-field after be- 
ing overtaken by their trunk railroad to the 
West, which, from a continental point of 
view, was the original and masterpiece of 
railroad art. 

The enormous amount of money embarked 
by Baltimore and Maryland in this system 
of internal improvements had the effect to 
create a rivalry between Baltimore and 
Washington, the more unhappy because 
the State of Maryland had furnished the 
original population to the District of Co- 
lumbia, and had also voted a large sum 
of money to establish a national capital 
within its borders. In chagrin that, after 
nearly a century of outlay upon the Poto- 
mac Canal, which cost above $11,000,000, it 
finally terminated at Washington and not 
at Baltimore, the merchants of the latter 
city sturdily diverted their railroad from 
the Potomac route, and built it instead 
up the sinuous Patapsco. That road cost 
Wheeling not far from $20,000,000; and it 
is a singular fact. that the engineer whose 
genius fixed the grades, tunnels, and via- 
ducts in the mountains was the son of the 
Moravian, Latrobe, who was the real arehi- 
tect of the present Capitol at Washington, 
having rebuilt it after the British had burn- 
ed it.. But it has been necessary for even 
the city of Baltimore, with its three hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, $400,000,000 of 
property, and $50,000,000 of annual imports 
and exports, to follow the lines of topog- 
raphy and travel; and in 1873 its great rail- 
road, which had been redeemed from pover- 
ty and difficulty by the copious expenditures 
of the national authority in time of war, 
practically abandoned the Patapsco route, 
built at a cost of nearly four millions a new 
main stem from Washington to Point of 
Rocks, ran all its Western trains over this 
stem, by which more than one thousand cars 
pass Washington every day, and tne railroad 


| company abolished its discriminating tolls, 
| gave workshops to Washington, began the 


construction of a grand dépé6t worthy of the 
capital, and announced that for the future 
it should know no difference between the 
cities. 

Prior to the change of policy in the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, the Pennsylvania 
| company, which had been striving for years 
to get a charter across Maryland soil, suc- 
| ceeded in opening the Baltimore and Poto- 
mac Railroad at an expense of nine millions, 
and by expending about four millions addi- 
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tional in tunnels to circumvent Baltimore 
and reach the centre ef Washington, estab- 
lished itself on Pennsylvania Avenue in a 
magnificent dépét, and continued .its line 
across the river Potomac, so that we can 
now take a sleeping-car at midnight in 
Washington city and be at early breakfast 
in Richmond. This company has also pro- 
cured a site for its shops in the District 
of Columbia. An arm of this road pene- 
trates the lower counties of Maryland, where 
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Wilkes Booth chose, in their obscurities, to 
make his guilty flight; but a native citizen | 
of Washington, Mr. Smoot, discontented with | 
these new facilities, has been busily grading 
and laying track during 1873 for the Wash- | 
ington City and Point Lookout Railroad, | 
which is the first railroad ever projected | 
in the name and for the exclusive benefit | 
of the District of Columbia. 

The late panic of 1873 has obscured for | 
the time being two other railroad enter- 
prises, the one to follow the valley of Rock 
Creek and terminate at Frederick, thereby 
opening to the Washington market one of 
the richest regions in America for poultry, 
market produce, draught animals, and the 
proceeds of the brewery, the still, and the | 
dairy ; the other to extend the Washington 
and Ohio road, which is now close to Win- | 
chester, up the South Branch of the Poto- 
mac and to the Ohio River. 

The effect of such extended railroad sys- | 
tems has been to open up the neglected | 
and picturesque country in the environs of | 
Washington, and a dozen little parks and | 
hamlets, detached from the capital city, are 
glimmering in the valleys and on the heights | 
adjacent, raising their white spires against 
the tinted bluffs and terraces which in brown 
or blue rise above each other from tide-water 
to the Catoctin Mountain. . ‘Thus a fresher | 
life is made tributary to the turgid and sat- 
urated political citadel, the department clerk 
and chief of bureau assume a more yeoman 
independence, and a tract of country which 
slavery and tobacco had dealt too harshly 
with begins to revive and blossom. 

Lest it might be supposed that this activ- 
ity of railroad corporations boded a change 
trom the tranquil resident life of men of 








SITB OF THE OLD TIBER, 


affairs to the whistle and din of shops, arti- 
sans, and engines, we may add that whereas 
there was not a foot of street-passenger rai]- 
road in the capital city prior to 1862, there 
are now upward of fifty miles, and the mag- 
nificent distances have been neutralized by 
these commodious common carriers, nearly 
all of which dispense with conductors, and 
make the citizen his own cashier. 

There was no Fire Department in Wash- 
ington until 1863, but at present there are 


| seven first-class steamers, as noted for their 


efficiency as the police force, which, in the 
midst of a mingling of new elements, in- 
cluding nearly 50,000 persons late in servi- 
tude, has never failed to capture a notable 
offender since it was organized in Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration. “All quiet on the 
Potomac” is as true of Washington’s police 
administration in time of peace as when 
hostile pickets confronted each other from 


| opposite banks of the river. During the war 


a set of camp-followers, deserters, bruisers, 
and discharged soldiery, too worthless to 
leave the city, settled in a locality between 
Pennsylvania Avenue and the o'd Tiber Ca- 


|nal, where rents were cheap and human 


health in peril, and to this resort was given 
the name of “Murder Bay.” Nine-tenths 
of all the crime in Washington was commit- 
ted in that Alsatia or by its refugees. How 
to break up such nests of vice has been an 
unsolved problem in almost every American 
city, as worldly-wise people argue that such 
things are mere sewer-valves, and correct- 
ive to general society, while juries and po- 
licemen administer with pity or sympathy 
upon such outcasts. Here in Washington 


| the foul spot has been treated by the med- 


icine of health and cleanliness. First, the 
old canal was filled up, and that raised the 
value of property and the price of rents, so 
that the criminal classes began to look for 
less central abodes. Next, every street pass- 
ing through Murder Bay was paved with 
wood or asphaltum, well sewered, and sup- 
plied with gas and water, and the monopo- 
ly of the criminal classes was broken up by 
constant invasions of virtuous people. Fi- 
nally, every license to sell liquor or keep a 
house of entertainment was refused with- 
in this sanctuary 
of castaways. The 
three remedies bid 
fair to make vice 
suburban, where it 
must perish for want 
of patronage. It may 
be aaded that Wash- 
ington is the only 
Jarge American city 
where gambling- 
houses have been 
fully and finally erad- 
icated, and the sport- 
ing classes have emi- 
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NEGROES IN WASHINGTON, 


grated to Baltimore and Richmond. The 
United States District Attorney raided every 
one of these gilded dens in the year 1872, 
and made it penal for proprietors of houses 
to harbor gamblers. It may be said that 
there is a good deal of poker playing in the 
hotels and private houses of Washington, 
but for this there is no corrective except 
poverty and the social stigma. It has been 
long since any clerk or officer of trust has 
lost government funds by gaming outside | 
of Wall Street. 

Vice in Washington, among resident peo- | 
ple, is confined to the lower classes of blacks | 
and whites, who have but dimly apprehend- | 
ed the opportunities of the new era, and ex- | 
ist in promiscuous and idle association, sel- | 
dom venturing beyond petty larceny ; and | 
to these may be added a few clerks who are 
employed only between the hours of nine 
and three, and thereafter go about tempt- | 
ing others into mischief. The capital of 
course attracts many errant, restless, and | 
scheming men and women, a part of whom | 
are stranded here, and become the prey of 
that portion of Congressmen, officials, and | 
ae’er-do-wells which delights in intrigue. | 
On the whole, as we shall presently en- | 





deavor to demonstrate, “the virgin capital | 
of the country,” as Jefferson called it, has | 


had a singularly gentle population, tranquil | 


success, and has answered the fullest ex- 
pectations of its dignified projectors, 

Every experiment of the continent has 
been tested in the inoffensive District which 
enshrines the government. Here slavery 
and freedom began the overture of that for- 
ever memorable contest which, in the tri- 
umph of the black man’s fortunes, has add- 
ed Africa to the Kindergarten of Christen- 
dom, and made an ineffaceable element of 
the American type these voting children of 
Ham, to compete with us, perhaps, in every 
field, social, missionary, and heroic. The 
capital city is also the capital of the African 
race. Here they are relatively stronger in 
population, influence, and property than 
any where among the Caucasian races. 
They are of all religions, Catholic as well 
as Protestant. Their university at Wash- 
ington is an exalted and striking feature in 
the landscape. They are employed in al- 
most every department, and sit in Congress, 
and up to this time there has never been a 
public scandal associated with a negro. The 
tenacity with which they cling to property 
is one of the most remarkable manifesta- 
tions in human development, and although 
graded, underpinned, taxed, and tempted, 
they hold to their lots and shanties in the 
fashionable West End of the city with a 
prescience and resolution as notable as that 
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FREDERIOK DOUGLASS. 


of the poor old woman who gave testimony 
before the Ku-Klux committee, saying: 
“Dey took me out an’ beat me free times in 
dat one night wid hickory swathes, an’ put 
de rope aroun’ my neck, an’ said dey was 
a-gwine fur to hang me onless I moved off 
Mr. ’s farm; but, gen’l’men, I wouldn’t 
gib up my property. ‘Any thing,’ says I, 
‘ef I can keep my land.” 

‘Here it may be added that the statesmen 
of the African race are nearly all resident 
in Washington, or in frequent council there, 
headed, of course, by one of the first literary 
minds which Maryland has produced. 1 
mean Frederick Douglass, a native of Caro- 
line County, on the Eastern Shore, whose 
years have been spared to realize the ex- 
tremest transformations of human nature. 
Once a flogged slave, with an African moth- 
er, he tempted the alphabet, letter by letter, 
from boys who played around the ship-yard 
where he was a mechanic ; next, the pioneer 
negro on the English hustings to plead for 
American emancipation, and bought and 
redeemed by the audiences he addressed ; 
finally, the guest of an American ship of 
war, and the editor of a newspaper in Wash- 
ington ; and, perhaps greater than all, so 








self-respecting as 
to prefer the post 
of private duty 
rather than move 
into a Southern 
State for the sake 
ofa Senatorship. 

In this discursive 
article I have thus 
far touched upon 
such matters as 
have crossed my 
mind, but may in- 
terest the reader 
more logically by 
a sequential nar- 
rative. 

It was probably 
prior to 1625 when 
the first white man 
ascended the Poto- 
mac to the head of 
navigation, —pass- 
ing, of course, the 
future sites of 





Mount Vernon, 
Washington, and 
Georgetown. At 


this time the Pil- 
grim Fathers of 
New England were 
scarcely snugly set- 
tled in their huts. 
The adventurer’s 
name was Henry 
Fleet. 

He was a fur- 
trader, who had his 
head-quarters in New England, and his jour- 
nal, kept in 1631, was found in the Lambeth 
Library, nearly opposite the English Houses 
of Parliament, after the close of the South- 
ern rebellion, thus connecting in some man- 
ner the legislative halls of the two branches 
of the English-speaking family. This man 
appears to have suffered a long captivity 
among the Indians of the Upper Potomac 
prior to the arrival of Calvert’s Catholic 
colony, whom he piloted up the river. His 
journal shows that the Indians on the site 
of Washington were called Nacostines, or 
Anacostians, and we might be amused at the 
similarity of his description of them with 
the popular understanding about the mod- 
ern people of Washington. Fleet wrote the 
first description of the site of the capital. 

“Monday, the 25th June, we set sail for 
the town of Tohoga, when we came to an 
anchor two leagues short of the falls...... This 
place, without all question, is the most pleas- 
ant and healthful place in all this country, 
and most convenient for habitation, the air 
temperate in summer and not violent in win- 
ter. It aboundeth with all manner of fish. 
The Indians in one night commonly will 
vatch thirty sturgeons in a place where the 
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river is not above twelve fathom broad. 
And as for deer, buffaloes, bears, turkeys, 
the woods do swarm with them; and the soil 
is exceedingly fertile; but above this place 
the country is rocky and mountainous like 
Canida. The 27th of June I manned my 
shallop, and went up with the flood, the 
tide rising about four feet in height at this 
place. We had not rowed above three miles, 
but we might hear the falls to rear about 
six miles distant.” 

Persons who look kindly on Washington 
re-affirm this description. One hundred and 
twenty-eight years afterward (1759) Rev. 
Andrew Burnaby described the Great Falls 
of the Potomae while sojourning with Col- 
onel George Washington. In 1782 Jefferson 
wrote an imperfect description of the falls. 
They have never been well described, and 
although within two hours’ ride of Wash- 
ington, and more consequential than any 
cataract on our Atlantic slope, they are sel- 
dom visited except by bass fishermen. The 
bass were put in the river only a few years 
ago, but have multiplied with astonishing 
rapidity, and have made the Potomac a game 
stream. 

After the Catholic settlement of Maryland, 
in the spring of the year 1634, there was lit- 
tle movement toward the interior until near- 
ly the close of the seventeenth century, 
when, about 1695, a number of Scotch and 
Irish who despaired of the fortunes of the 
house of Stuart settled within the limits of 
the District of Columbia, and their collected 
farms were called “ New Scotland.” About 
this time Prince George’s County was erect- 
ed, which adjoins the District on two sides. 
By 1740 there was an inspection house for 
tobacco in Georgetown, and Frederick Coun- 
ty was formed in 1748, which was divided 
into three counties in the year of American 
independence, of which the lower, which 
bounds the District on the third side, was 
named for the unfortunate patriot Mont- 
gomery. Georgetown had been authorized 
by an act of the Maryland Assembly as 
early as 1751, and, like all port towns on 
the Chesapeake, grew by exporting tobacco 
and grain in vessels, and importing tools, 
tea and coffee, and manufactured articles. 
The accessions of population were derived 
from the German element, which had pre- 
viously settled Frederick County ; from the 
deported convicts, which it was the cus- 
tom of that day to send to Maryland; and 
as the Scotch monopolized the trade both 
of Georgetown, of Belhaven (or Alexan- 
dria), of Bladensburg, and other ports, they 
sent for their poor kin, and were in the 
main severe slave-holders. Out of that lit- 
tle provincial society grew some men des- 
tined to eminence, like William Wirt and 
James Wilkinson, the first of whom lies in 
the Congressional Cemetery, within a few 
miles of the road-side tavern where he used 





to beat the drum for visitors; and Wilkin- 
son, who arranged the surrender of Burgoyne 
to Gates, lies in the City of Mexico, where he 
went to anticipate Austin in the coloniza- 
tion of Texas. On the Virginia side of the 
Potomac were even greater men. George 
Washington was nineteen years old when 
Georgetown was settled; and in 1755 old 
General Braddock, landing near the mouth 
of Rock Creek, marched overland with a 
part of his army. The new capital had 
scarcely risen from the ground when James 
M. Mason was born, on Analostan Island, 
under the heights of Georgetown, and there 
Louis Philippe visited the family when a 
traveling exile whose father’s head had 
fallen under the guillotine. In Georgetown 
cemetery lies a part of the family of Thom- 
as Johnson, of Maryland, who in 1774 nom- 
inated Washington in Congress to be com- 
mander-in-chief. The society of the future 
District prior to the Revolutionary period 
was in the main erude and hard, but with 
exceptional character and originality here 
and there. A company for the Revolution, 
in which Generals Lingau and Wilkinson 
were privates, was formed at Georgetown, 
and drilled by a Rhode Island Quaker. 
Father John Carroll, returning from his pa- 
triotic mission to Canada, began during the 
war, in the vicinity of Georgetown, those 
pastoral labors which raised him to be the 
sarliest bishop in America, and made Balti- 
more the metropolitan see. During the 
Revolution the armies of both sides passed 
and repassed at Georgetown, and it was a 
place of supplies for the native forces. Its 
county seat, Rockville, twelve miles above, 
was established in the woods in 1776. The 
first labor in which Washington engaged 
after the war was to open canal navigation 
up the Potomac, and the stock books of the 


, Potomac Company were opened in George- 


town. This work brought laborers to the 
site of the city, and two rival towns were 
plotted within the present limits of Wash- 
ington, while Father Carroll began to rear 
Georgetown College, which has thus prior- 
ity in time over the location of the capital. 

Then came the great event, influenced by 
Washington with a perseverance which has 
no parallel in his usually sensitive public 
sareer, the location of the Federal city upon 
the plain near his estate, between George- 
town Heights and the woody ridges of the 
Anacostia. No man has been found in all 
the subsequent period to take issue with 
the natural beauty of the position, and the 
British who burned it have left their testi- 
monial to the same effect. 

A French engineer outlined with novel- 
ty and amplitude the configuration of the 
streets, and his plan, after eighty years, is 
fully vindicated as commensurate with the 
proportions of a ruling city, and carefully 
studied from the natural topography. A 
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as 1797; that Washington 
often visited the place, 
and died before Congress 
came to occupy it; and 
that the city of Wash- 
ington was incorporated 
in 1802, 

There were less than 
ten thousand people in 
the place when the Brit- 
ish burned it, August 24,1814. The campaign 
of General Ross against the city has never 
been fairly treated by American writers. 
The thoroughness, decision, and success of 
that episode were legitimate, and the burn- 
ing of the public buildings the only possible 
recompense for such hazard. A part of the 
‘ edifices burned contained warlike materials. 

POTOMAO AND OANAL, GEORGETOWN, The general himself was fired upon and his 
horse killed after military resistance had 
Pennsylvania Quaker, one of the gifted El-! ceased. The effect of the disaster was to 
licott family, who subsequently defined the | give a civic spirit to the people of Washing- 
boundaries of a number of our States, laid | ton, who, after the war, were menaced with 
out the District after L’Enfant’s design. A | worse than the British enemy —with the 
Dublin Irishman designed the President’s | spirit of American secession which attempt- 
Mansion. The Capitol was devised between | ed to crown the British victory with the 
Hallet, a Frenchman, and Thornton, an En- | humiliation of Washington, and take the 
glishman. The commissioners who super- | capital to New York and Philadelphia. The 
intended the works in the city were’ all se- | resident people raised a new Capitol for Con- 
lected from the neighboring country so as | gress to occupy in one hundred days, and so 
to be on the spot, and the artistic and eco- | well built was that structure that it lasted 
nomical forces pulling against each other | to the rebellion. Calhoun died in it; Wirz 
led to many painful quarrels where nobody | was hanged in the yard thereof; and Ly- 
was wrong and nobody wholly right. Mr. | man Trumbull, William M. Evarts, and Jus- 
Jefferson was the ruling taste of the city | tice Field recently owned residences in the 
for a large part of twenty years, and as Sec- old block. 
retary of State he imported the numerous| The Capitol edifice was in such bad con- 
Italians whose fantastic allegories and de- | dition before the torch had been applied 
vices continue to amuse the average visitor, | that it had to be shored up from without, 
and often to delight the conscientious one. | and was really lighted by the shavings and 
The city was a compromise between the} refuse contained in it. Latrobe, who had 
eriginal property-holders and the govern-| been in charge of the work since 1803, re- 
ment, the latter unfortunately entering into | commenced it with renewed energy, searched 
such a partnership by reason of its impecu- | the upland country for less perishable build- 
niosity. As every locality wanted the cap-| ing stones, devised many of the quaintest 
ital, none of the rejected competitors was | bits of ornament, which remain to this day, 
friendly to it. Alternations of elation and | and built the stately old Hall of Represent- 
depression marked the early history of the | atives as we see it now, cleared of its desks 
residents and investors, and curious travel- | and filled with sculpture. Between 1817 and 
ers, excited by exaggerated accounts of the | 1830, Bulfinch, of Boston, finished the Cap- 
republican metropolis, written at a period | itol, which cost about $2,700,000 and thirty- 
when nearly all literary Europe was repub-| seven years of work. Bulfinch’s successor, 
lican, came to admire and went away to be- Robert Mills, was to the Treasury, Patent- 
rate. Among these was young Tom Moore, | office, and Post-office buildings what Thorn- 
nimble and without judgment, who wrote | ton had been to the Capitol, building a por- 
the line, which is true as far as this conti- | tion of each to be moditied by subsequent 





nent is concerned: architects; and it is to be noticed that among 
the majority of these men there existed 
some relation. Thus Walter, who began the 

We shall not linger over this portion of | marble wings of the Capitol in 1851, was a 
the civic history of Washington, except to | pupil of one of Latrobe’s pupils, while Mills 
say that the year of its foundation the cele- | studied with Hoban. These extensions of 
brated Convent of the Visitation was estab-| the Capitol greatly exceeded in cost and 
lished ; that the corner-stone of the Capitol | splendor the original, which is sandwiched 
was laid September 18, 1793; that the Poto- |} between them, and have brought the cost, in- 
mac was bridged at the Little Falls as early cluding the dome, grading, enlarged grounds, 


**And what was Goose Creek once is Tiber now.” 
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library, and apparatus, up to fully $15,000,000. | omnibus line, and there was no ferry to 
The Houses of Parliament in London, which | Alexandria to be remembered as such, ex- 
are much larger, have cost less than this in | cept in the sensitive traditions of the oldest 
figures; but as the most costly part of the | residents. There was a show of hotel ac- 
Capitol was built with depreciated currency | commodation, on which we need not linger 





and at high wages, the investments have|in memory of a Congressman shooting a 
been about the same. The position of the| white waiter dead in the dining-room at 
American Capitol, on a lofty hill, of which | Willard’s, or a President welcomed to his in- 
the grades and terraces have been subordi- | auguration with the National Hotel disease. 
nated to the edifice, more than compensates | Slavery seemed to take delight in pressing 
for the richer Gothic ornamentation of the | its exposures upon the notice of Northern 
obscured Parliament houses, which have met | men and foreigners. There was a slave-pen 
with quite as much criticism for their want | under the eaves of the Smithsonian Insti- 
of adaptability to modern legislative uses| tution. Manacled men were marched down 
as has our Capitol for its want of unity in| the avenue handcuffed together. To take a 
materials. Northern paper was a stigma; and for an 

Monroe’s administration was a period of | abolitionist to lecture would have been to 
general activity in Federal constructions, the | revive the riots around the National Era of- 
theory of limited powers being much relax-| fice. There were good and social elements 
ed at that time, and General Jackson great- | in the place, but society had its depths and 
ly helped the place by removing the depos-| heights. To bear arms was common, and 
its from Philadelphia to Washington. The | they were used on quick occasion. In short, 
population, which had risen to 20,000 in| the city was relatively in embryo as much 
1830, gained but 3000 in the ten following | as when Moore, Weld, Janson, and Basil 
years, during which the Virginia part of the | Hall described it early in the century. 
District was retroceded, and the corporate A comparative description of the cities of 
affairs were in a melancholy condition. In| Richmond and Washington during the civil 
1250 there were 40,000 persons on the Mary- | war would epitomize the relative vigor, con- 
land side,and the year before the war of | structiveness, and confidence of the embat- 
secession broke out found 60,000 people in| tled sections. Nothing was built in Rich- 
Washington, many of whom were attracted | mond which commemorates the Confederate 
by the natural growth of the government | government at this day except earth-works, 
business, and by the employment afforded on | and the State Capitol, devised by Jefferson, 
the great aqueduct, the Capitol, and three | which was finished the year the national 
other public structures. When the rebellion | Capitol was commenced, fell in only a few 
began, and there was an exodus of one él | 











years after the close of the war, burying 
ment and a corresponding incursion of an-| court, Legislature, and spectators in a char- 
other, the following was the appearance of | nel of smoke and wailing. 
the city: But the civic portion of the national cap- 
Not one street was paved for any great | ital never grew with the rapidity which it 
consecutive distance ; there was not a street | showed when menaced by the public enemy. 
car in the city; the Capitol was without a| At an expense of $1,500,000 sixty-eight 
dome, and the new wings were filled with | forts in a circuit of thirty-seven miles were 
workmen. No Fire Department worthy of | thrown up, connected by thirty-two miles 
the name was to be seen, and a mere con-| of good roadway, all of which is still avail- 
stabulary comprised the police, which had | able for the tourist and teamster. The Long 
to call on the United States marines, as in| Bridge, which had been opened in 1835, was 
1857, when the latter fired upon a mob, and | rebuilt; the railroad bridge beside it con- 
killed and wounded a large number of peo- structed; the railroad from New York dou- 
ple. The water supply was wholly afforded | bled in track; the aqueduct, which has cost 
by pumps and springs. Gas had been in above $3,000,000, was sturdily carried on 
partial use for several years, but little else | within fire of the enemy; the dome was 
was lighted except Pennsylvania Avenue | raised on the Capitol, and saluted by the 
and the public buildings. Not one of the | guns of all the forts as the statue of Free- 
departments was half finished. The Presi- | dom took its place on the summit; the Treas- 
dent’s House was beleaguered with stables, | ury was all completed except one wing, and 
wooden fences, and patches of bare earth.| has cost about $6,000,000; the Post-office 
Nearly one-half the city was cut off from the | was almost all built during the war; and 
rest by a ditch, and called the Island, while | the Patent-office, which cost $2,200,000, was 
an intervening strip of mall and park was | completed in 1867. The first street railroad 
patrolled by outlaws and outcasts, with only | was opened in 1862. The fortune of the 
a bridge here and there for outlet. The | Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was made by 
river-side was a mass of earthen bluffs | the war, and its $13,000,000 of debt had be- 
pierced by two streets, and scarcely attain- | come a vast surplus by the time it distribu- 
able for mire and obstrictions. George- ted the Federal armies to their homes. Com- 
town communicated with the capital by an | mon schools followed emancipation. Every 
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facility of modern comfort had been either 
supplied or suggested; and the private prop- 
erty which had been deserted in hundreds 
of cases by the owners, and offered for sale 
at little more than the expense of flight, in 
1861, more than recovered its value a year 
before the surrender of Lee. 

There were still grave apprehensions, how- 
ever, as to the social future of the city, and 


many newspaper correspondents, writing in | 


the interests of different cities, and acquaint- 
ed with their comforts, had invidious things 
to say about a society imbittered, sectional- 
ized, and enormously augmented by a popu- 
lation just out of slavery. Frequent elec- 
tions for corporate officers after the war 
showed these animosities at the polls, al- 
though slave-owners of the District had been 
paid $1,000,000 for their human property; 
yet in December, 1865, only thirty-five votes 


were cast for negro suffrage, and 7369 the | 
Congress was resolved to put | 


other way. 
the experiment in operation, and the veto 
of President Johnson was overridden by 
hoth Houses the same day he returned it, 
January 7, 1867. 

The city now passed into the hands of 
white persons imbittered by long minority, 


and resentful for their ostracization in for- | 


mer years. The property-holders were dis- 
couraged; the rougher whites were turbu- 
lent; the negroes armed themselves to exe- 
cute their new privileges; riots ensued, at- 
tended with blood and panic; bitterness pre- 
vailed in the prints; the course of improve- 


’ | 
ments was suspended; and finally between 


the two parties a conservative Northern el- 
ement felt obliged to interpose in order to 
save the common property and respectabili- 
ty of all. 

This treaty movement did not begin a mo- 
ment too soon. 

During the war the Western cities had 
grown enormously, and as the taking of 
the census for 1870 approached they became 
aware of their preponderating influence in 
the national Congress, and began to agitate 
for a corresponding equity of location for 
the Federal city, which they alleged to be 
on an exposed coast, subject to Eastern in- 








fluences, and among a reactionary populace 
which had in no manner appreciated the 
| public bounty, had sympathized with the 
| rebellion, and slain President Lincoln him- 
| self. 

During the height of this agitation the 
affairs of the District were indeed despond- 
ing. There was no market for property, and 
the oldest citizens, brought to face the prob- 
lem, felt compelled to acknowledge that 

| without the public guests there would not 
| be common subsistence. 

In this moment of despair, itself prepar- 

atory to more chastened behavior, the North- 
ern Congress earned the gratitude of the 
people of Washington by coming to their 
relief. Men like Justin Morrill, and others 
who lived as remotely as California, de- 
nounced the capital-moving project as fac- 
tious and sporadic, and an appropriation was 
soon afterward voted for a new department, 
to cost several millions of dollars, while 
measures were taken to extend the Capitol 
| grounds, improve the national reservations, 
| and complete the aqueduct. Congress and 
the conservative leaders in the city also 
came to an arrangement by which the ex- 
cesses of all the hostile factions were to be 
neutralized under a more orderly form of 
| government, which should reduce the differ- 
| ent jurisdictions, remove some of the offices 
from political strife, give the District repre- 
sentation in Congress, and allow it more 
freedom to conduct its improvements and 
| extend its credit. 
It was the task of these local leaders to 
|earry a citizen’s ticket at the polls over a 
|compactly organized Republican majority. 
| A Northern man was selected, who had been 
| for many years resident in Washington, and 
after a hard contest sufficient of the negroes 
| were shown to have bolted their ticket to 
| elect M. G. Emory the last Mayor of Wash- 
| ington. 

In February, 1871, President Grant sign- 
ed a bill giving the District of Columbia a 
Territorial government, with a Governor, 

' Secretary, Council, and Board of Public 
Works, to be appointed by the President 
and Senate, and a delegate in Congress and 


| 
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a House of Assembly, to be elected by the 
people. 

The same day the citizens of Washington 
celebrated by a carnival and masquerade 
the laying of wooden pavement on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, which had never been a re- 
spectable thoroughfare up to that time. 

At this point we may sketch Major L’En- 
fant’s plan of the city, as it stood upon the 
vround in 1871, partially executed. 

It was a grand plan, reminding one of the | 
plots of the forests of Compiégne and Fon- 
tainebleau, where long avenues meet at carre- 
fours, and the number of such avenues is 
increased according to the importance of 
the point of junction, either in a scenie or | 
central estimate. The city of Versailles, | 
that extraordinary combination of court 
and forest, which remains the grand, som- 
bre, and fantastic mirror of the time of 
Louis XIV., has been charged to have op- 
pressed Major L’Enfant when he plotted 
Washington. There is some resemblance, 
indeed, but chiefly in the irregular breadth 
of the avenues, and in the ingrafting of an 
oblique plan upon a rectangular one. Ver- | 
sailles is a maze; Washington is a design. 
At Versailles the palace was the whole con- | 
sideration with the engineer; Washington 
was laid out with an intelligent reference | 
to the different public buildings as well as | 
to the natural topegraphy. Any critie can 
see the difference in the two plans by pla- | 
cing them side by side. The French mon- | 
arch required a forest close at hand, with 
depths and pools and ponds, where the wild | 
court should seek relief from the dissipa- 
tions of the palace. The French-American 
engineer had a practical understanding of 
his business, and well merited Washington’s 
encomium when the general said that he 
thought that, for prosecuting publie works | 
and carrying them into effect, L’Enfant was | 
“better qualified than any one who had | 
come within his knowledge in this country, 
or indeed in any other.” 

Washington covers a parallelogram com- 
monly alleged to be a plain between the | 
Potomac, one of its 
broad arms, and Rock 
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ing on stratified metamorphie rocks as the 
rills have defined through the general ter- 
race. Across the Eastern Branch heights as 
bold as those of Georgetown regard the 
city, and the same is the case from the 
Virginia side. The circuit of forts around 
Washington averages nearly three hundred 
and fifty feet altitude above the tide, and 
the hills nearest the city are above one 
hundred feet in height. The plain which 
the engineer had to cover is 1440 rods from 
east to west, and 720 rods mean distance 
from the northern heights to the river. A 
cape, however, extended out between the 
two arms of the Potomac, so that L’Enfant 
was able to make one transverse avenue 
(Delaware) nearly eleven hundred rods in 
length. The avenues, it may be under- 
stood, are those great streets of Washington 
intended to point to effects both in build- 
ings and natura! positions; the streets, 


| which are numbered by letters and by nu- 


merals, obey a rectangular system of their 
own, though in some degree harmonized 
with the avenues. 

Over the plain, so called, of Washington 


| there were great irregularities of surface. 


The President’s House is only about fifteen 


| feet above low tide, while the Capitol, ene 


mile to the east, is nearly ninety feet above 
tide. Yet Observatory Hill, which is only 


| 260 rods to the west of the White House, is 


six feet higher than the base of the Capitol. 
Observatory Hill, said to be the place of 


| debarkation of Braddock’s army, is almost 


at the river-bank; the Capitol Hill, which 
covers much of the eastern plain of the 
city, creating, somewhat like Quebec, an 
upper and lower town, is at the nearest 320 


| rods from either river. And yet within the 
|range of streets there is a ridge nearly in 


mid-distance separated from both the hills 
mentioned, which is 103 feet above low tide, 
These inequalities of surface are due to a 
soil friable under the action of water, and 
affected by three brooks or creeks, of which 
the most considerable, called the Tiber, 
rises only about 600 rods back of the city 











Creek; the other or 
rearward side is form- 
ed by a series of hills, 
through which half a 
dozen streams have 
washed their way, 
and probably formed 
the plain. Across 
Rock Creek, on the 
west, the picturesque 
post-town of George- 
town looks down from 
rocky heights. Inthe 
rear are as many dif- 
ferent hills of peculiar 
sands and claysstand- 
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on the terrace grounds, and yet its springs | 


are 236 feet above tide-water, or 158 feet 
higher than the base of the Capitol. 
stream has the impulsiveness of all the 
streams in the hilly country of the Chesa- 
peake tide-water, draining a large area of 
upland through a narrow channel, which 
undermines the clay through which the wa- 
ter rushes, and can be a dry bed in the morn- 
ing and a roaring sluice in the afternoon. 
Two other streams, one flowing west and the 
other east, had the same peculiarities in a 
less degree. The middle stream, or Tiber, 
repulsed from the base of Capitol Hill, ran 
off obliquely, and entered the Potomac. 
The consequence was that long after Major 
L’Enfant had planned his city, practical 
hydrographic difficulties were found out 
which kept the lower plain of the city in 
alternate freshets and fever and ague; and 
yet, to obviate the expense of grading, the 


engineer had placed his main promenade | 
across the swamp, which seemed to be so | 


prettily suspended between Capitol Height 
and the White House knoll. 


In the light of modern knowledge, and to 
comply with the sanitary demands of Amer- 
ican society, it has been necessary for the 
new government at Washington to correct 
the hydrography of the place, and give the 
city for the first time a system of sewerage 
adequate for the health of Congress and the 
inhabitants, and to counteract the floods 
which continue to visit Baltimore annually. 
The mouth of the Tiber was filled up, and a 
new mouth given it down stream ; the whole 
stream and its three branches were arched 
over with brick, and the former outlet also 
sewered. This central system of main sew- 
erage, of which 16,500 feet had been com- 
pleted in 1873, is nowhere less than nine 
feet span, and for much of the distance thir- 
ty feet. A buggy can be driven through it 
all, a space of three miles. It empties into 


This | 


Portions of the | 
promenade, now known over the world as | 
Pennsylvania Avenue, are below high water. | 


a broad canal, which the tide cleanses twice 
a day, and which will make hereafter the 
chief port of the city, having been dredged 
out to a proper depth. Thus a pestiferous 
gutter, occasionally a torrent, which, ac- 
cording to a board of army engineers ap- 
| pointed in 1868, received annually 300,000 
cubic feet of vileness, was a vast ferment- 
ing vat without a current, useless for navi- 
| gation, and deadly, became an arborescent 
and monumental system of sewerage, cover- 
ed with grass, paved streets, and files of 
houses; while another sewer, tapping the 
Tiber as it emerged from the heights back 
of the city, led the natural brook and its 
deluges off by the rear to the Eastern 
Branch. The third creek, which underlies 
the West End, or new fashionable part of 
Washington, has been incased in a sewer 
of ten feet span, so that there are no longer 
puddles or ponds or open sinks in any part 
of Washington. At the same time George- 
town was given a great main sewer, and 
| these four systems comprise, with their ar- 
teries of Scotch pipe and iron sewerage, 123 
miles of under-ground work, hidden away so 
that one must seek it out, and yet a formida- 
| ble expense to a population mainly clerical. 
| There are no such sewers in extent or dimen- 
| sions on the Western continent. 

| Before any work could be begun on the 
' surface of Washington the sewerage had to 
| be provided for, and gas and water mains put 
j}down. The Washington Aqueduct, which 
| was finished on December 18, 1863, sufficient- 
|ly to introduce water into Washington, was 
| connected with the city by two mains only, 
|designed to supply the public buildings. 
| The old corporation had tapped these mains, 
| but the growing needs of citizens for ablu- 
| tion, comfort, and fire rendered it necessary 
| for a comprehensive government to lay its 
/own mains from the. reservoir, two miles 
| west of Georgetown, through the streets of 
| that borough, and across Rock Creek into 
| those portions of the city hitherto without 
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water provision. An- 
other vast under- 
ground system was 
thus incumbent upon 
the authorities, with 
extensive ramifica- 
tions in almost every 
street, and with high 
service reservoirs fed 
by foree-pumps from 
the mains to accom- 
modate those citizens 
whose thrifty homes 
had been advanced 
across the boundary 
and into heights 
above the ordinary 
flow of the aqueduct. 
In two years the city 
laid thirty miles of 
water mains, and low- 
ered below the new 
street grades about 
nine miles more, s¢ 
that the city has at 
present 133 miles of 


—] 


water pipe. Wash- 
ington has the great- NEW 


est supply of water 

per head of any modern municipality—127 
gallons per diem. The distributing system 
is fed through an infinite number of hy- 
drants, drinking fountains, fire plugs, and 
ornamental fountains; and as the new gov- 
ernment had to consider also the country 
district, the old springs have been cleansed 
and protected for miles thereabouts, and 
pumps put down on the neighboring roads. 


THE WASHINGTON OLUB-LLOUSE. 








RESIDENCE OF SENATOR STEWART. 


While the sewerage and water supply were 
thus enlarged, the Gas-light Company was 
incited to equal exertion in extending its 
mains below the surface, and the former city, 
which was wrapped in comparative dark- 
ness, showed in 1873 above three thousand 
public lamps, partly lighted by electricity. 

The renovators might nearly say as to 
things out of sight, with Richelieu, that 
they had recreated Washington, and from 
the ashes of the old feudal and decrepit sys- 
tems brought luminous civilization. While 
they were ministering to the hidden needs 
of a modern capital, that sewerage of which 
Victor Hugo said that Paris had labored ten 
centuries upon hers without being able to 
finish it, another efficient office-holder was 
draining the public grounds, reservations, 
and parks, so as to make all parts of the 
capital healthful at once, ready to receive 
abundant water and silently export the 
rapidly collecting nuisances of a Southern 
city. Few citizens or strangers would have 
shown patience until the completion of the 
subterranean work had not the authorities 
kept up a certain proportion of landscape 
and surface improvements. All the instru- 
mentalities and materials were being col- 
lected, however, to proceed at once with the 
streets and avenues when the work under- 
neath should be well enough advanced; for 
Congress itself had only less instability than 
the public. 

There were some things to exhilarate the 
moving spirits in the work, and the chief of 
these was the steady flow of private capital 
to Washington, increased demand for dwell- 
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ing-houses, the growth of population, and | 


the voluntary removal thither of some of 
the most accomplished architects from the 
North. The contractors gathered from all 
parts of the country, and invested their 
profits almost invariably upon new construc- 
tions in the District. The very enemies of 
the improvement were observed to be doing 
the same, and when the work began to show 
under the sun on the broad highways, and 
the grades were adjusted to the under stra- 
tum, the poorest inhabitant appreciated the 
transformation, and struggled to hold his 
property as if it were his existence. 

We next come to that portion of the work 
which is the visible beauty and superiority 
of modern Washington over all other Amer- 
ican cities—the streets. 

The first work to be done was to assem- 
ble the engineers of the larger municipali- 
ties of the North and West for mutual con- 
sultation as to improved pavements. During 
the past few years great perfection has been 
attained in the use of asphaltum, lime, con- 
crete, and so forth, particularly in Europe. 
Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the eminent Wash- 
ington banker, laid a broad square of con- 
crete in the year 1869 before the Arlington 
Hotel, where it was subjected to constant 
wear, and it proved so adapted and durable 
that there was a general feeling in favor of 
such pavements in a city where there is no 
heavy commercial travel, and which should 
have less noisy street materials than cobble- 
stone. Similar motives turned the atten- 
tion of the Washington authorities to the 
various block pavements of the West. The 
park commissions of the cities of New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Buffalo met the 
Board of Public Works in conference in the 
spring of 1872, and for two weeks inspected 


samples of all the forms of pavement in use, 
and learned the tests and prospective im- 
provements of them all. Mr. Mullett repre- 
sented Washington. The board afterward 
proceeded to Boston and the West, and their 
report, which will be found in the investiga- 
tion of 1872, will probably be an original 
documentary authority in the future history 
of street-paving. The result has been to 
lay in Washington 284 miles of concrete 
pavement and 58} of wood pavement, mak- 
ing 87 miles of what is certainly the most 
agreeable roadway in the world out of a 
total of 180 new miles in the city, the rest 
being cobble, macadam, gravel, and Belgian 
block ; of the latter nine miles and a half. 

Such a revolution in streets can scarcely 
be understood by those familiar with the 
former city. Venice built in the sea, and 
the site of Venice before it was built, are 
suggested by the transformation. If you 
remember that from the Treasury gate to 
the gate of the Capitol is about one mile, 
and then multiply the distance by 180, you 
will begin to perceive the difference be- 
tween old and new Washington. The Bel- 
gian concrete and wood paving alone make 
96 times the distance between the points 
named. All doubts of the ordinary durabil- 
ity of these pavements are met by the fact 
that the Arlington concrete is as good as 
new after five years’ wear, and the block 
pavement on the avenue, which was laid on 
low ground not previously tiled and drained, 
affords the common thoroughfare for light 
and heavy teams, and had been three years 
in position in February, 1874. 

Lining the above streets are nearly 208 
miles of new sidewalks, of which seven miles 
are flag and concrete, and the rest brick, 
and 154 miles of new curb-stone has been 
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set. Of the wood pavement, 850,000 yards 


were pneumatically treated before being | 


laid. Behind the sidewalks, and at the open 
crossings and reservations, grass sod has 
been used, involving no other expense than 
labor and hauling, and more than 6000 trees 
have been set out; while below the turf the 
new sewerage, gas, and water have been laid, 
so that there will never be necessity for dis- 
turbing the paved streets. 

The problem which had fretted the city 
authorities for three-quarters of a century 


was how to pave such extravagantly broad | 
The | 
main avenues were 160 feet wide; some of | 


streets as Major L’Enfant delineated. 


the streets are from 130 feet to 160 feet wide; 


and it seems almost incredible, although the | 
surveyor leaves no doubt of the fact, that | 
and avenues cover two-thirds of | 
area of Washington, being 264 | 


the streets 
the entire 
miles long, and of the united area of 2554 
acres. The streets of New York are but 
thirty-five per cent. of the area of the city. 

The architect Mullett, whose rapid mind 
had designed so many enormous construc- 
tions in the great cities of the Union, light- 
ed upon the idea of reducing the width of 
the portions of the streets necessary to be 
paved by advancing the curb-stones toward 
the centre, and at the same time reducing 
the cost of the sidewalks by sodding be- 
tween them and the houses. It was next 


suggested to devise some kind of railing, 


characteristic and pretty, to inclose the 
sodded portions, that every house might 
seem to have its own front yard. Afterward 
the renovators resolved to plant the streets 
with trees. Our illustrations will suggest 
what changes have thus been effected in 
streets hitherto mere commons of apparent- 
ly unreasonable proportions, and generally 
filled with goats and cattle, which had mis- 
taken them for open fields. More than four 
millions of dollars were spent upon this 
work. 

It was not until the assembling of Con- 
gress in December, 1873, that the reveal- 
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| ment of the new city was made to stran- 
gers. Such an enormous amount of civic 
| work had never been done with a proximate 
thoroughness in the same space of time. 
| The grading alone had amounted to 3,340,000 
jcubic yards. And such was its unity and 
efficiency that the whole surface of the city 
|} came to light like some tracery in invisible 
|ink when held to the fire. Old L’Enfant, 
lin his grave since 1825, might have said of 
his plan thus resuscitated, like Longfellow’s 
Student : 
“The rude peasant sits 

At evening in his smoky cot, and draws 

With charcoal uncouth figures on the wall. 

The son of genius comes foot-sore with travel, 

And begs a shelter from the inclement night. 

He takes the charcoal from the peasant’s hand, 

And by the magic of his touch, at once 

Transfigured all its hidden virtues shine.” 

Not only were the streets of the capital 
covered with the most noiseless and perfect 
pavements in the world, and embowered in 
the greenest borders of grass-plots, inclosed 
with panels of post and chain or graceful 
paling, and planted with trees, but at all 
the points of junction new squares and cir- 
cles appeared, their verdure relieved with 
flashing fountains, or bits of statuary, or ef- 
fects in sodden terraces, all ready for the 
sculptor; Rock Creek also was newly bridged, 
so that Georgetown Heights and the West 
End of Washington were the nearest neigh- 
bors; while old gulfs and commons, dreary 
to the passenger, were embanked, leveled, 
and brought into the common civilization 
of the city. The grades of Capitol Hill, by 
act of Congress, had been adjusted to those 
of the city. The public grounds, swept of 
their cemetery-like palings and wholly re- 
juvenated, lay open to equestrian and ur- 
chin. Where the old creek yawned through 
the heart of the commercial city a noble 
mall, grand market, and dépéts were reveal- 
ed, and the old lodges and gate-posts around 
the Capitol were placed for one mile along 
this vista. Between the President’s House 
and Capitol Hill a green park with graveled 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE AND SCHOOL, 


drives rolled away like a carpet of velvet. 
The river-side, with its bluffs tamed down 
to easy quays and paved with granite block, 
was at every point attainable, and from far 
back in the city its bread expanse gave ob- 
ject and vista to the perspectives. The 
country roads in every direction were cul- 
verted, ditched, prepared,.and in some cases 
macadamized and graveled, without toll- 
gates any where; and the park was found 
made to hand in Corcoran model farm of 
Harewood, which the common soldiers of 
the regular army purchased and added to 
their Asylum grounds, thus making five hun- 
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been pulled down and 
rebuilded in lighter 
forms, with Mansard- 
roofs, crotcheted pin- 
nacles, airy verandas, 
and such a plenitude 
of bay-windows in all 
forms as to show the 
geniality of a climate 
and people and open- 
air habits. Inthe year 
1873 the sales of real 
estate to and fro ag- 
gregated twelve mil- 
lions of dollars, where 
for many years formerly a few hundred thou- 
sand had been thought promising. The Brit- 
ish government and sagacity secured a piece 
of ground in the new part of the town, and 
put up a permanent building for its legation 
at a cost of $150,000. <A colony of Califor- 
nians in the same quarter began to build a 
style of residences astonishing not only to 
Washingtonians, but audacious to Eastern 
people at large. Considerable tracts in the 
environs were divided in mutuality, and 
cottages built through them which gave 
property all its satisfaction with no appear- 
ance of its selfishness. 


The oblique course 
dred acres of pleasure-ground which will 
compare, for the smoothness of its drives, 
landscape effects, natural woods, and strong 
iia prospects, with any park in the world. Here 
Launt Thompson’s statue of General Scott 
in bronze, ten feet high, stands regarding 
the city, and in its streets he is placed as 
well, mounted upon the finest horse art has 
chiseled, and adding another proof to the 
sagacity of Major L’Enfant, who has dotted 
the town with sites and spaces purposely 
left for statuary. 

Washington society has been remodeled 
like the topography, and the North, the 
West, and California approximate to a nu- 
merical superiority over the old Maryland 
and Southern element. The old square bar- 
rack houses of brick have in many cases 


of the great avenues toward the building 
lots as surveyed required such ingenuity in 
the architects that many of the fagades are 
wholly novel, the houses overlapping each 
other, and decorated in such a way as often 
to appear fanciful and grotesque. Terraces 
adapted to the changed grades start up in 
all parts of Washington, and this again has 
led to a variety of stairs, balustrades, and 
vase and fountain ornaments charming to 
the eye. Meantime public institutions oth- 
|er than national have grown with magical 
| rapidity, and several of these enjoy a cer- 
tain support from government, in compensa- 
tion for aid extended or promised to its em- 
| ployés. The public schools are all new and 
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elaborate, and our illustrations give inci- 
dental views of two of them. 
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School, called for the distinguished Massa- 
chusetts Senator, and containing his portrait, 
ordered by the colored population, has cost 
$70,000. The Jefferson School gives desks to 
1200 pupils. The Franklin School model took 
the prize at the Vienna Exposition. 
changes are not probable in Washington 
society when nearly four hundred thousand 
dollars are now spent per annum on the 
public schools where formerly poverty and 
slavery went equally uncultured? There 
are three universities at Washington, be- 
sides the Howard University for negroes, 
whose buildings and grounds cost $600,000, 
and form a prominent feature in the metro- 
politan landscape. The Roman Catholic 
college at Georgetown is the oldest in the 
United States, receives pupils from Mexico, 
Spanish America, and the West Indies, and 
has a large library and valuable farm. At- 
tached to this college is the Convent of the 
Visitation, founded in 1816, and partly en- 
dowed by the Abbé Cloriviére, its first di- 
rector, a Breton soldier and priest who fled 
from France after setting off an infernal 
machine to kill Napoleon Bonaparte. He 
is recognized in French history under the 
name of Limoelan. Washington was the 
original colony of the Catholic Church in 
America, Bishop Carroll, a native of the vi- 
cinity, having spent thirty years at that 
point laboring to revive his sect. As a con- 
sequence, the Catholics have a fair element 
of the population and several institutions. 
The Columbian University has been taken 
out of denominational hands, and efforts are 
made to found a national school, with all the 
collections in geology, books, 
natural history, ethnology, 
etc., tributary to it. This 
idea was recently arraigned 
by the president of Harvard 
College, but it has the au- 
thority of Washington and a 
decided hold upon the Con- 
gressional mind. A large 
university of spirited young 
men working in specialties, 
and imbued with the fine 
patriotism of the Polytech- 
nie School at Paris and of 
West Point, would exercise 
a salutary influence upon of- 
ficial life, and give the cap- 
ital city an element at once 
refining and intellectualiz- 
ing; for Congress needs a 
school-master like the rest 
of us. The special institu- 
tions of Washington are nu- 
merous, and each has the of- 
ficial fatality of never re- 
signing and seldom dying. 
The Coast Survey Office is 
one of the many edifices 
built for a bureau, by an un- 
- Vor. L.—No, 297.—22 
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derstanding with the proprietor that it 
would certainly be rented and maybe 
bought. Next door to this edifice is Gen- 
eral Butler’s new castle. The large build- 
ing to the left is the “ Congressional Drink- 
ing Saloon.” In this quarter, immediately 
| adjacent to the Capitol, is a row of build- 
ings (see page 319) erected in 1872 for Sen- 
ators and officials, which illustrates our re- 
marks about the new civil architecture of 
Washington, and which is, besides, to be- 
come the great hotel of the place by exten- 
sion and incorporation with other blocks. 
The Corcoran Art Gallery, opened in 1874, 
has an income of between sixty thousand 
and one hundred thousand dollars per an- 
num; its founder, an eminent banker, ac- 
quired the bulk of his fortune in District 
of Columbia real estate, and gave the popu- 
lar cemetery of Oak Hill to his fellow-citi- 
| zens as well as the Louise Home, the latter 
being an institution on the English pattern 
| for impoverished gentlewomen. Oak Hill 
| has been called the most perfect miniature 
| cemetery in the world, a sort of Capitoline 
| Campo Santo. Here are buried Stanton, 
Chase, General Reno, and the Van Ness fam- 
ily, which possessed the farm over which a 
large part of Washington was built. Our il- 
lustrations are descriptive of these subjects. 
There is a university at Washington for the 
deaf and dumb, founded by Amos Kendall, 
and endowed by government, which has a 
fine estate. The Insane Asylum on the 
heights of the Anacostia has also an ample 
park and farm. Three government ceme- 
teries close at hand are almost parks, and 
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particulary Arlington, the patrimony of the | 
Lees, thrown away for an erroneous tradi- 
tion of State allegiance. A new jail, based | 
on the most humane principles, has replaced 
the old whitewashed structure in the heart | 
of the city. A new orphan asylum crowns | 
the parapets of one of the highest forts in | 
the surrounding landscape. The region of | 
the President’s House is perfected by the su- | 
perb Renaissance pile of the State, War, and | 
Navy departments. Since the war an Agri- | 
cultural Building, with a noble conserva- | 
tory, two new theatres, two new club-houses, | 
and several of the most elegant churches in | 
the country have been erected. The banking | 
capital of the city has been increased by the 
bodily transfer of certain distant banks to | 
the District, and it is the head-quarters of 
the Freedmen’s Bank, which drains the earn- 
ings, or much of the earnings, of the emanci- 
pated population of the South. 

Thus Washington, sharing in the revival 
of all the great Northern cities, has clothed 
itself anew, thrown away its staff, and 
achieved a transformation bewildering to 
its old residents, but very grateful to the 
patriotic sense which had so long felt the 
stigma of a neglected and forlorn capital 
apparently without a destiny. The exact 
degree in which official and legislative life 
is controlled by the social surroundings of 
its capital can not be ascertained; but the 
influence is certainly sufficient to make us 
wish that Congress may always keep the 
best company, and be seen in places neat 
enough to make strangers see that we do 
not think of every thing but that which 
concerns both our dignity and our freedom. 
When localism accepts the fact that the 
people must love their capital to love their 
country, it will become unfashionable to 








sneer at whatever is achieved there. When 


the boisterous youth of our frontiers and | 
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their towns shall be succeeded by a milder 


|and more equal civilization, they must re- 


gret that ever in their competitions they in- 
cluded their common protégé, the Benjamin 
among the brethren, whose little sack might 
well receive the cup of kindness and excite 
no jealousy. Among the possibilities of 
this most premeditated of all our cities is 
that it may become a very great one. The 
ultra-commercial life of the American peo- 
ple will some day be relaxed, and the pre- 
cious intellect of the country will be divert- 
ed from mere schemes of Mammon to the 
vision of quiet enjoyment in a town where 
fleets of ships, the smoke of mills, the cackle 


of the counting-house, and the procession 


of ward politicians do not disturb. There 
is but one Washington, and it is there in 
the centre of the camp that refuge is most 
inviting. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 


Tuts is the path, there stands the tree, 
And on the rock the shadows play ; 

And here we met, and I shall be : 
As blest as on that blesséd day. # 


Now Nature knows—did she not rise 
That day and hearken to our troth, 

Made in the haste of love’s surprise, 
And happy secrets tell to both? 


Besides the spell of looks and words, 
There were sweet whispers from our tree, 
From bough and brake sang back the birds, 
The grasses owned the mystery. 


Sweet-fern and briers along the wall 
Sent message by the steadfast wind ; 
Afar we heard the blue sea call— 
All things and we were of one mind. 


No blessing comes—he is not here; 
Thus all is changed, nor shall I see 

How Nature makes herself so dear 
Till he returns to her and me! 
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PIGMY PUGILISTS—FROM POMPELL, 


UCH as the ancients differed from our- 
1 selves in other particulars, they cer- 


tainly laughed at one another just as we | 


do, for precisely the same reasons, and em- 
ployed every art, device, and implement of 
ridicule which is known to us. Observe this 
rude and childish 
attempt at a 
drawing. 

Go into any 
boys’ school to- 
day and turn 
over the 


slates | 


aa and copy-books, | 


or visit an 
closure where 
men are obliged to pass 
idle days, and you will 
be likely to find pic- 
tures conceived in this 


taste, and executed 
with this degree of 


artistic skill. But the 
drawing dates back 
nearly eighteen centu- 
It was done on one of the hot, languid 
days of August, A.D. 79, by a Roman soldier 


ries, 


in- | 


with a piece of red chalk on a wall of his | 


barracks in the city of Pompeii.* 
of August, in the year 79, occurred the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius which buried not Italian 
cities only, but Antiquity itself, and by bury- 
ing preserved it for the instruction of aft- 
er-times. In disinterred Pompeii the Past 
stands revealed to us, and we remark with 
a kind of infantile surprise the great num- 
ber of particulars in which the people of 
that day were even such as we are. There 
was found the familiar apothecary’s shop, 





* Naples and the Campagna Felice. In a Series of 
Letters addressed to a Friend in England, in 1802, p. 
104, 


On the 234 | 


with a box of pills on the counter, and a roll 
of material that was about to be made up 
when the apothecary heard the warning 
thunder and fled. The baker’s shop remain- 
ed, with a loaf of bread stamped with the 
maker’s name. Asculptor’s studio was strewn 
with blocks of marble, unfinished statues, 
mallets, compasses, chisels, and saws. A 
thousand objects attest that when the fatal 
eruption burst upon these cities life and its 
activities were going forward in all essential 
particulars as they are at this moment in 
any rich and luxurious city of Southern Eu- 
rope. 7 

In the building supposed to have been 
the quarters of the Roman garrison many 
of the walls were covered with such at- 
tempts at caricature as the specimen just 
given, to some of which were appended op- 
probrious epithets and phrases. The name 
of the personage above portrayed was Noni- 
us Maximus, who was probably a martinet 
centurion, odious to his company, for the 
name was found in various parts of the in- 
closure, usually accompanied by highly dis- 
paraging words. Many of the soldiers had 
simply chalked their own names; others had 
added the number of their cohort or legion, 
precisely as in the late war soldiers left rec- 


| ords of their stay on the walls of fort and 


hospital. A large number of these wall 


| chalkings in red, white, and black (most of 


them in red) were clearly legible fifty years 
after exposure. Here is another specimen, a 
genuine political caricature, copied from an 
outside wall of a private house in Pompeii. 

The allusion is to an occurrence in local 
history of the liveliest possible interest to 
the people. A few years before the fatal 


eruption there was a fierce town-and-coun- 
| try row in the amphitheatre, in which the 
Pompeians defeated and put to flight the 
Nero condemned the 


provincial Nucerians. 
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ually existing, and 
the artists, availing 
themselves of this 
belief, which they 
shared, employed it 
in a hundred ways 
to caricature the do- 
ings of men of larger 
growth. Pliny de- 
scribes them as in- 
habiting the salu- 
brious mountainous 
regions of India, 
their stature about 
twenty-seven inch- 
es, and engaged in 
eternal war with 
their enemies the 
geese. “They say,” 








OUALK OARICATURE ON A WALL IN 


pugnacious men of Pompeii to the terrible 
penalty of closing their amphitheatre for 
ten years. In the picture an armed man de- 
scends into the arena bearing the palm of 
victory, while on the other side a prisoner 
is dragged away bound. The inscription 
akone gives us the key to the street artist’s 
meaning, Campani victoria una cum Nucerinis 
peristis—“ Men of Campania, you perished in 
the victory not less than the Nucerians ;” as 
though the patriotic son of Campania had 
written, “We beat ’em, but very little we 
got by it.” 

If the idlers of the streets chalked carica- 
ture on the walls, we can not be surprised 
to discover that Pompeian artists delighted 
in the comic and burlesque. Comic scenes 
from the plays of Terence and Plautus, with 
the names of the characters written over 
them, have been found, as well as a large 
number of burlesque scenes, in which dwarfs, 
deformed people, Pigmies, beasts, and birds 
are engaged in the ordinary labors of men. 
The gay and luxurious people of the buried 
cities seem to have delighted in nothing 
so much as in representations of Pigmies, 
for there was scarcely a house in Pompeii 
yet uncovered which did not exhibit some 
trace of the ancient belief in the existence 
of these little people. Homer, Aristotle, and 
Pliny all discourse of the Pigmies as act- 


Pliny continues, 
“that, mounted 
POMPEIL upon rams and 


goats, and armed 
with bows and arrows, they descend in a body 
during spring-time to the edge of the wa- 
ters, where they eat the eggs and the young 
of those birds, not returning to the mount- 
ains for three months. Otherwise they 
could not resist the ever-increasing multi- 
tude of the geese. The Pigmies live in cab- 
ins made of mud, the shells of goose eg 
and feathers of the same bird.” 

One of our engravings shows that not In- 
dia only, but Egypt also, was regarded as 
the haunt of the Pigmy race; for the Upper 
Nile was then, as now, the home of the hip- 
popotamus, the crocodile, and the lotus. 
Here we see a bald-headed Pigmy hero rid- 
ing triumphantly on a mighty crocodile, re- 
gardless of the open-mouthed, bellowing hip- 
popotamuses behind him. In other pictures, 
however, the sealy monster, so far from play- 
ing this submissive part, is seen plunging in 
fierce pursuit of a Pigmy, who flies headlong 
before the foe. Frescoes, vases, mosaics, 
statuettes, paintings, and signet-rings found 
in the ancient cities all attest the popular- 
ity of the little men. The odd pair of vases 
annexed, one in the shape of a boar’s head 
and the other in that of a ram’s, are both 
adorned with a representation of the fierce 
combats between the Pigmies and the geese. 

There has been an extraordinary display 
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of erudition in the attempt to account for 
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the endless repetition of 
Pigmy subjects in the houses 
of the Pompeians; but the 
learned and acute M. Champ- 
fleury “humbly hazards a 
conjecture,” as he modestly 
expresses it, which com- 
mends itself at once to gen- 
eralacceptance. He thinks 
these Pigmy pictures were 
lesigned to amuse the children. 
No conjecture could be less 
srudite or more probable. 
We know, indeed, as a mat- 
ter of record, that the walls 
of taverns and wine shops 
were usually adorned with 
Pigmy pictures, such sub- 
jects being associated in ev- 
ery mind with pleasure and 
gayety. It is not difficult 
to imagine that a picture of 
a pugilistic encounter be- 
tween Pigmies, like the one 
given at the head of this ar- 
ticle, or a fanciful represen- 
tation of a combat of Pigmy 
gladiators, of which many 
have been discovered, would 
be both welcome and suita- 
ble as tavern pictures in the 
Italian cities of the classic 
period. 

The Pompeians, in com- 
mon with all the people of 
antiquity, had a child-like 
enjoyment in witnessing rep- 
resentations of animals en- 
gaged in the labors or the 
sports of human beings. A 





VASES WITH PIGMY DESIGNS. 








A PIGMY SOENE—FROM POMPEIL 


very large number of specimens have been uncovered, 
some of them gorgeous with the hues given them by mas- 
ters of coloring eighteen hundred years ago. On the next 


page is a specimen of these—a representa- 
tion of a grasshopper driving a chariot, 
copied in 1802 from a Pompeian work for 
an English traveler. 

Nothing can exceed either the brilliancy 
or the delicacy of the coloring of this pic- 
ture in the original, the splendid plumage 
of the bird and the bright gold of the char- 
iot shaft and wheel being relieved and 
heightened by a gray background and the 
greenish-brown of the course. The colorists 
of Pompeii have obviously influenced the 
taste of Christendom. There are few houses 
of pretension decorated within the last quar- 
ter of a century either in Europe or Amer- 
ica which do not exhibit combinations and 
contragts of color of which the hint was 
found in exhumed Pompeii. One: or two 
other small specimens of this kind of art, se- 
lected from a large number accessible, may 
interest the reader. 

The spirited air of the team of cocks and 
the nonchalant professional attitude of the 
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A GRASSHOPPER DRIVING A CHARIOT. 


charioteer will not escape notice. Perhaps 
the most interesting example of this propen- 
sity to personify animals which the exhumed 
cities have furnished us is a burlesque of a 
popular picture of ASneas escaping from 
Troy, carrying his father, Anchises, on his 
back, and leading by the hand his son, As- 
canius, the old man carrying the casket of 
household gods. No scene could have been 
more familiar to the people of Italy than 
one which exhibited the hero whom they 
regarded as the founder of their empire in 
so engaging a light, and to which the genius 
of Virgil had given a deathless charm: 
“Thus ord’ring all that prudence could provide, 

I clothe my shoulders with a lion’s hide 

And yellow spoils; then on my bending back 

The welcome load of my dear father take; 

While on my better hand Ascanius hung, 

And with unequal paces tripped along.” 


Artists found a subject in these lines, and 
of one picture suggested by them two copies 
have been found carved upon stone. In the 
illustrations on the next page the reader 
sees at one view the picture and the carica- 
ture. 

This device of employing animals’ heads 
upon human bodies is still used by the car- 
icaturist, so few are the resources of his 
branch of art; and we can not deny that it 
retains a portion of its power to excite 
laughter. If we may judge from what has 
been discovered of the burlesque art of the 
ancient nations, we may conclude that this 
idea, poor as it seems to us, was the one 
which the artists of antiquity most fre- 
quently employed. It was also common 
with them to burlesque familiar paintings, 
as in the instance given. It is not unlikely 
that the cloyed and dainty taste of the 


Pompeian connoisseur perceived 
something ridiculous in the too- 
familiar exploit of Father Aneas 
as represented in serious art, just 
as we smile at the theatrical atti- 
tudes and costumes in the pic- 
ture of “ Washington crossing the 
Delaware.” Fancy that work bur- 
lesqued by putting an eagle's 
head upon the Father of his 
Country, filling the boat with 
magpie soldiers, covering the riy- 
er with icebergs, and making the 
|oars still more ludicrously inadequate to 
| the work in hand than they are in the paint- 
ing. Thus a caricaturist of Pompeii, Rome, 
Greece, Egypt, or Assyria would have en- 
deavored to cast ridicule upon such a picture. 
+ Few events of the last century were more 
influential upon the progress of knowledge 
than the chance discovery of the buried 
cities, since it nourished a curiosity respect- 
ing the past which could not be confined to 
those excavations, and which has since been 
disclosing antiquity in every quarter of the 
globe. We call it a chance discovery, al- 
though the part which accident plays in 
such matters is more interesting than im- 
portant. The digging of a well in 1708 let 
daylight into the amphitheatre of Hercu- 
laneum, and caused some languid explora- 
tion, which had small results. Forty years 
later a peasant at work in a vineyard five 
miles from the same spot struck with his 
hoe something hard, which was too firmly 
fixed in the ground to be moved. It proved 
to be a small statue of metal, upright, and 
riveted to a stone pedestal, which was itself 
immovably fastened to some solid mass still 
deeper in the earth. Where the hoe had 
struck the statue the metal showed the 
tempting hue of gold, and the peasant, after 
sarefully smoothing over the surface, hur- 
ried away with a fragment of it to a gold- 
smith, intending (so runs the local gossip) 
to work this opening as his private gold 
mine. But as the metal was pronounced 
brass, he honestly reported the discovery to 
a magistrate, who set on foot an excavation. 
The statue was found to be a Minerva, fixed 
to the centre of a small roof-like dome, and 
when the dome was broken through it was 
seen to be the roof of a temple, of which the 











FROM AN ANTIQUE AMETHYST. 
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FLIGHT OF ZNEAS FROM TROY. 
Minerva had been the topmost ornament. 
And thus was discovered, about the middle 
of the last century, the ancient city of Pom- 
peii, buried by a storm of light ashes from 
Vesuvius sixteen hundred and seventy years | 
before. 

It was not the accident, but the timeli- 
ness of the accident, which made it impor- 
tant; for there never could have been an 
excavation fifteen feet deep over the site | 
of Pompeii without revealing indications 
of the buried city. But the time was then | 
ripe for an exploration. It had become pos- | 
sible to excite a general curiosity in a Past 
exhumed; and such a curiosity is a late re- 
sult of culture; it does not exist in a dull | 
orin anignorant mind. And this curiosity, | 
nourished and inflamed as it was by the brill- 
iant and marvelous things brought to light 
in Pompeii and Herculaneum, has sought 
new gratification wherever a heap of ruins 
betrayed an ancient civilization. It looks 
now as if many of the old cities of the world 
are in layers or strata—a new London upon | 
an old London, and perhaps a London un- | 
der that—a city three or four deep, each the | 
record of an era. Two Romes we familiar- 
ly know, one of which is built in part upon 
the other; and at Cairo we can see the proc- 
ess going on by which some ancient cities 
were buried without volcanic aid. The dirt | 


of the unswept streets, never removed, has 
raised the grade of Cairo from age to age. 
The excavations at Rome, so rich in re- 
sults, were not needed to prove that to the 
Romans of old caricature was a familiar 
thing. The mere magnitude of their thea- 


| tres, and their habit of performing plays in 


the open air, compelled caricature, the ba- 
sis of which is exaggeration. Actors, both 
comic and tragic, wore masks of very elab- 
orate construction, made of resonant metal, 
and so shaped as to serve, in some degree, 
the office of a speaking-trumpet. On the 
next page are represented a pair of masks 
such as were worn by Roman actors through- 
out the empire, of which many specimens 
have been found. 

If the reader has ever visited the Coli- 
seum at Rome, or even one of the large hippo- 
dromes of Paris or New York, and can imag- 
ine the attempts of an actor to exhibit comic 
or tragic effects of countenance or of vocal 
utterance across spaces so extensive, he will 
readily understand the necessity of such 
masks as these. The art of acting could 
only have been developed in small theatres. 
In the open air or in the uncovered amphi- 
theatre all must have been vociferation and 
caricature. Observe the figure of old Si- 
lenus (page 328), one of the chief mirtl*mak- 
ers of antiquity, who lives for us in the Old 
Man of the pantomime. He is masked for 
the theatre. 

The legend of Silenus is itself an evidence 
of the tendency of the ancients to fall into 
caricature. To the Romans he was at once 
the tutor, the comrade, and the butt of jolly 
Bacchus. He discourstd wisdom and made 
fun. He was usually represented as an old 
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man, bald, flat-nosed, half drunk, 
riding upon a broad-backed ass, or 
reeling along by the aid of a staff, 
uttering shrewd maxims and do- 
ing ludicrous acts. People won- 
der that the pantomime called 
Humpty Dumpty should be played 
a thousand nights in New York; 
but the substance of all that 
boisterous nonsense, that exhibi- 
tion of rollicking freedom from re- 
straints of law, usage, and gravi- 
tation, has amused mankind for 
unknown thousands of years; for 
it is merely what remains to us of 
the legendary Bacchus and his 
jovial crew. We observe, too, 
that the great comic books, such 
as Gil Blas, Don Quixote, Pickwick, 
and others, are most effective when 
the hero is most like Bacchus, 
roaming over the earth with mer- 
ry blades, delightfully free from the du- 
ties and conditions which make bondsmen 
of us all. Mr. Dickens may never have 
thought of it—and he may—pbut there is 
much of the charm of the ancient Bacchic 
legends in the narrative of the four Pick- 
wickians and Samuel Weller setting off on 
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ROMAN MASKS, COMIO AND TRAGIO, 


the top of a coach, and meeting all kinds of 
gay and semi-lawless adventures in coun- 
try towns and rambling inns. Even the an- 
cient distribution of characters is hinted at. 
With a few changes, easily imagined, the 
irrepressible Sam might represent Bacchus, 
and his master bring to mind the sage and 
comic Silenus. Nothing is older than our 
modes of fun. Even in seeking the origin of 
Punch, investigators lose themselves grop- 
ing in the dim light of the most remote an- 
tiquity. 

How readily the Roman satirists ran into 
‘caricature all their readers know, except 
| those who take the amusing exaggerations 
|of Juvenal and Horace as statements of 
|fact. During the heat of our antislavery 

contest the following translation of the pas- 

|sage in Juvenal which pictures the luxuri- 
|ous Roman lady ordering her slave to be 
| put to death was used by the late Mr. W. 
| H. Fry in the New York Tribune with thrill- 
ing effect: 

“Go drag that slave to death! “ou reason, Why 
Should the poor innocent be doomed to die ? 
What proofs? For, when man’s life is in debate, 
The judge can ne’er too long deliberate. 

Call’st thon that slave a man? the wife replies. 

Proved or unproved the crime, the villain dies. 
| I have the sovereign power to save or kill, 
| And give no other reason but my will.” 


This is evidently caricature. Not only is 
the whole of Juvenal’s sixth satire a series 
of the broadest exaggerations, but with re- 
gard to this particular passage we have 
evidence of its burlesque character in Hor- 
ace (Satire IIL, Book I.), where, wishing 
to give an example of impossible folly, he 
| says, “If a man should crucify a slave for 
eating some of the fish which he had been 
ordered to take away, people in their senses 
would call him a madman.” Juvenal ex- 
hibits the Roman matron of his period un- 
dergoing the dressing of her hair, giving 











the scene the same unmistakable character reports some of the remarks of his own 


of caricature : 


“She hurries all her handmaids to the task; 
Her head alone will twenty dressers ask. 
Psecas, the chief, with breast and shoulders bare, 
Trembling, considers every sacred hair: 
If any straggler from his rank be found, 
A pinch must for the mortal sin compound. 


“With curls on curls they build her head before, 
And mount it with a formidable tower. 
A giantess she seems; but look behind, 
And then she dwindles to the pigmy kind. 
Duck-legged, short-waisted, such a dwarf she is 
That she must rise on tiptoe for a kiss. 
Meanwhile her husband’s whole estate is spent; 
He may go bare, while she receives his rent.” 


The spirit of caricature speaks in these 
lines. There are passages of Horace, too, 
in reading which the picture forms itself 
before the mind; and the poet supplies the 
very words which caricaturists usually em- 
ploy to make their meaning more obvious. 
In the third satire of the second book a car- 
icature is exhibited to the mind’s eye with- 
out the intervention of pencil. We see the 
miser Opimius, “poor amid his hoards of 
gold,” who had starved himself into a leth- 
argy; his heir is scouring his coffers in tri- 
umph; but the doctor devises a mode of 
rousing his patient. He orders a table to 
be brought into the room, upon which he 
causes the hidden bags of money to be pour- 
ed out, and several persons to draw near as 
if tocountit. Opimius revives at this mad- 
dening spectacle, and the doctor urges him 
to strengthen himself by generous food, 
and so balk his rapacious heir. “Do you 
hesitate ?” cries the doctor. “Come, now, 
take this preparation of rice.” “How much 
did it cost?” asks the miser. “Only a tri- 
fle.” “But how much?” “Ejightpence.” 
Opimius, appalled at the price, whimpers, 
“Alas! what does it matter whether I die 
of a disease or by plunder and extortion ?” 
Many similar examples will arrest the eye 
of one who turns over the pages of this mas- 
ter of satire. 

The great festival of the Roman year, 
the Saturnalia, which occurred in the latter 
half of December, we may almost say was 
consecrated to caricature, so fond were the 


tomans of every kind of ludicrous exagger- | 


ation. This festival, the merry Christmas 
of the Roman world, gave to the Christian 
festival many of its enlivening observances. 
During the Saturnalia the law courts and 
schools were closed; there was a general 
interchange of presents and universal feast- 
ing; there were fantastic games, proces- 
sions of masked figures in extravagant cos- 
tumes, and religious sacrifices. For three 
days the slaves were not merely exempt 
from labor, but they enjoyed freedom of 
speech, even to the abusing of their mas- 
ters. In one of his satires Horace gives us 
an idea of the manner in which slaves bur- 
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lesqued their lords at this jocund time. He | 





slave Davus upon himself and his poetry. 
Davus, it is evident, had discovered thé his- 
trionic element in literature, and pressed it 
home upon his master. “You praise the 
simplicity of the ancient Romans, but if 
any god were to reduce you to their condi- 
tion, you, the same man that wrote those 
fine things, would beg to be let off. At 
Rome you long for the country, and when 
you are in the country you praise the dis- 
tant city to the skies. When you are not 
invited out to supper you extol your home- 
ly repast at home, and hug yourself that 
you are not obliged to drink with any body 
abroad. As if you ever went out upon com- 
pulsion! But let Maecenas send you an in- 
vitation for early lamp-light, then what do 
we hear? Will no one bring the oil quicker? 
Does any body hear me? You bellow and 
storm with fury. You bought me for five 
hundred drachmas, but what if it turns out 
that you are the greater fool of the two?” 
And thus the astute and witty Davus con- 
tinues to ply his master with taunts and 
jeers and wise saws, till Horace, in fury, 
cries out, “‘ Where can I find a stone?” Da- 
vus innocently asks, “What need is there 
here of such a thing as astone?” ‘“ Where 
can I get some javelins?” roars Horace. 
Upon which Davus quietly remarks, “This 
man is either mad or making verses.” Hor- 
ace ends the colloquy by saying, “If you do 
not this instant take yourself off, ’ll make 
a field hand of you on my Sabine estate!” 
That Roman satirists employed the pen- 
cil and the brush as well as the stylus, and 
employed them freely and constantly, we 
should have surmised if the fact had not 
been discovered. Most of the caricatures 
of passing events speedily perish in all 
countries, because the materials usually em- 
ployed in them are perishable. To preserve 
so slight a thing as a chalk sketch on a wall 
for eighteen centuries accident must lend a 
| hand, as it has in the instance now to be 
given. On the next page the reader sees a 
copy of what we must pronounce the most 
interesting specimen of caricature which the 
ruins of the classic cities have yet disclosed. 
This picture was found in 1857 upon the 
wall of a narrow Roman street, which was 
‘closed up and shut out from the light of 
day about A.D. 100, to facilitate an extension 
of the imperial palace. The wall when un- 
covered was found scratched all over with 
| rude caricature drawings in the style of the 
|specimen given. This one immediately ar- 
rested attention, and the part of the wall 
on which it was drawn was carefully re- 
moved to the Collegio Romano, in-the mu- 
seum of which it may now be inspected. 
The Greek words scrawled upon the picture 
may be translated thus: “Alexamenos is 
| worshiping his god.” 
These words sufficiently indicate that the 
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ROMAN WALL CARICATURE OF A CHRISTIAN. 


picture was aimed at some member, to us 
unknown, of the despised sect of the Chris- 
tians. It isthe only allusion to Christiani- 
ty which has yet been found upon the walls 
of the Italian cities; but it is extremely 
probable that the street artists found in the 
strange usages of the Christians a very fre- 
quent subject. 

We know well what the educated class 
of the Romans thought of the Christians 
when they thought of them at all. They 
regarded them as a sect of extremely absurd 
Jews, insanely obstinate, and wholly con- 
temptible. If the professors and students 


of Harvard and Yale should read in the pa- | 


pers that a new sect had arisen among the 
Mormons, more eccentric and ridiculous even 
than the Mormons themselves, the intelli- 
gence would excite in their minds about the 
same feeling that the courtly scholars of the 
Roman Empire manifest when they speak 
of the early Christians. Nothing astonish- 
ed them so much as their “obstinacy.” “A 
man,” says the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
“ought to be ready to die when the time 


comes; but this readiness should be the | 


result of a calm judgment, and not be an 


| or’s statue. Some of the accused, he says, 
reviled Christ; and this he regarded as a 
| sure proof of innocence, for people told him 
there was no forcing real Christians to do 
an act of that nature. Some of the accused 
owned that they had been Christians once, 
three years ago or more, and some twenty 
years ago, but had returned to the worship 
of the gods. These, however, declared that, 
after all, there was no great offense in being 
Christians. They had merely met on a reg- 
ular day before dawn, addressed a form of 
prayer to Christ as to a divinity, and bound 
themselves by a solemn oath not to commit 
| fraud, theft, or other immoral act, nor break 
| their word, nor betray a trust; after which 
they used to separate, then re-assemble and 
eat together a harmless meal. 

All this seemed innocent enough, but 
Pliny was not satisfied. “I judged it nec- 
essary,” he writes to the emperor, “to try 
to get at the real truth by putting to the 
torture two female slaves who were said to 
officiate at their religious rites; but all I 

| could discover was evidence of an absurd 
and extravagant superstition.” So he re- 
fers the whole matter to the emperor, tell- 
ing him that the “ contagion” is not confined 
to the cities, but has spread into the villages 
and into the country. Still, he thought it 
could be checked: nay, it had been check- 
ed; for the temples, which had been almost 
| abandoned, were beginning to be frequent- 
ed again, and there was also “a general de- 
mand for victims for sacrifice, which till 
|lately had found few purchasers.” The 
wise Trajan approved the course of his rep- 
| resentative. He tells him, however, not to 
go out of his way to look for Christians ; 
but if any were brought before him, why, 
of course he must inflict the penalty unless 
they proved their innocence by invoking 
the gods. The remains of Roman literature 
| have nothing so interesting for us as these 
two letters of Pliny and Trajan of the year 
103. We may rest assured that the walls 
| of every Roman town bore testimony to the 
contempt and aversion in which the Chris- 
tians were held, particularly by those who 
dealt in “victims” and served the altars—a 
very numerous and important class through- 
t the ancient world. 








exhibition of mere obstinacy, as with the, ‘Greece was the native home of all that 


Christians.” The younger Pliny, too, in his 
character of magistrate, was extremely per- 
plexed with this same obstinacy. He tells 
us that when people were brought before 
him charged with being Christians he ask- 
ed them the question, Are you a Christian ? 
If they said they were, he repeated it twice, 
threatening them with punishment; and if 
they persisted, he ordered them to be pun- 
ished. If they denied the charge, he put 
them to the proof by requiring them to re- 
peat after him an invocation to the gods, 
and to offer wine and incense to the emper- 


we now call art. Upon reading over the 
two hundred pages of art gossip in the 
writings of the elder Pliny, most of which 
relates to Greece, we are ready to ask, Is 
there one thing in painting or drawing, one 
school, device, style, or method, known to 
us which was not familiar to the Greeks? 
They had their Landseers—men great in 
dogs and all animals; they had artists re- 
nowned in the “Dutch style” ages before 
the Dutch ceased to be amphibious—art- 
ists who painted barber-shop interiors to a 
hair, and donkeys eating cabbages correct 
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BURLESQUE OF JUPITER'S WOOING OF THE PRINCESS 
ALOMENA. 
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to a fibre; they had cattle pieces as famous 
throughout the classic world as Rosa Bon- 


heur’s “Horse Fair” is now in ours; they | 


had Rosa Bonheurs of their own—famous 
women, a list of whose names Pliny gives; 
they had portrait painters too good to be 
fashionable, and portrait painters too fash- 
ionable to be good; they had artists who 
excelled in flesh, others great in form, oth- 
ers excellent in composition; they took plas- 
ter casts of dead faces; they had varnishers 
and picture cleaners. Noted pictures were 
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spoken of as having lost their charm through 
an unskillful cleaner. They had their “life 
school,” and used it as artists now do, bor- 
rowing from each model her special beauty. 
Zeuxis, as Pliny records, was so scrupulous- 
ly careful in the execution of a religious 
| painting that “he had the young maidens 
|of the place stripped for examination, and 
selected five of them, in order to adopt in 
his picture the most commendable points in 
| the form of each.” And we may be sure 
that every maiden of them felt it to be an 
|honor thus to contribute perfection to a 
| Juno, executed by the first artist of the 
| world, which was to adorn the temple of 
| her native city. 

They played with art as men are apt to 
|play with the implements of which they 
|are masters. Sosus, the great artist in mo- 
saics, executed at Pergamus the pavement 
of a banqueting-room which presented the 
| appearance of a floor strewn with crumbs, 
| fragments and scraps of a feast, not yet 
|swept away. It was renowned as the “ Un- 
swept Hall of Pergamus.” And what a 
pleasing story is that of the contest be- 
tween Zeuxis and his rival, Parrhasius! On 
the day of trial Zeuxis hung in the place 
of exhibition a painting of grapes, and Par- 
rhasius a picture of a curtain. Some birds 
| flew to the grapes of Zeuxis, and began to 
| pick at them. The artist, overjoyed at so 
striking a proof of his success, turned haugh- 
| tily to his rival, and demanded that the cur- 
tain should be drawn aside and the picture 
}revealed. But the curtain was the picture. 
He owned himself surpassed, since he had 
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only deceived birds, but Parrhasius had de- 
ceived Zeuxis. 

Could comic artists and caricaturists be 
wanting in Athens? Strange to say, it was | 
the gods and goddesses whom the caricatur- | 
ists of Greece as well as the comic writers 
chiefly selected for ridicule. All their works 
have perished except a few specimens pre- | 
served upon pottery. We show one from a 
Greek vase, a rude burlesque of one of Ju- 
piter’s love adventures, the father of gods 
and men being accompanied by a Mercury 
ludicrously unlike the light and agile mes- 
senger of the gods. The story goes that the 
Princess Alemena, though betrothed to a 
lover, vowed her hand to the man who 
should avenge her slaughtered brothers. 
Jupiter assumed the form and face of the 
lover, and, pretending to have avenged her 
brothers’ death, gained admittance. It was 
in keeping with the Greek idea of the allow- 
able for a caricaturist thus to burlesque their | 
chief deity. Pliny describes a celebrated | 
burlesque painting of the birth of Bacchus | 
from Jupiter’s thigh, in which the god of | 
the gods was represented wearing a wom. | 
an’s cap, in a highly ridiculous posture, cry- | 
ing out, and surrounded by goddesses in the | 
character of midwives. The best specimen 
of Greek caricature that has come down to 
us, of which a copy is given on page 331, 
burlesques no less serious a theme than the 
great oracle of Apollo at Delphos. 

This remarkable work owes its preserva- | 
tion to the imperishable nature of the ma- | 
terial on which it was executed. It was | 
copied from a large vessel used by the Greeks 
and Romans for holding vinegar, a conspic- 
nous object upon their tables, and therefore 
inviting ornament. What audacity to bur- | 
lesque an oracle to which kings and con- | 
querors humbly repaired for direction, and 
which all Greece held in awe! Creesus pro- 
pitiated this oracle by the gift of a solid | 
golden lion as large as life, and the Phocians 
found in its coffers, and carried off, a sum | 
equal to nearly eleven millions of dollars in 
gold. Such was the general belief in its di- 
vine inspiration! But in this picture we 
see the oracle, the god, and those who con- 
sult them, all exhibited in the broadest bur- 
lesque: Apollo as a quack doctor on his 
platform, with bag, bow, and cap; Chiron, | 
old and blind, struggling up the steps to 
consult him, aided by Apollo at his head and 
a friend pushing behind; the nymphs sur- | 
veying the scene from the heights of Par- 
nassus; and the manager of the spectacle, 
who looks on from below. How strange is 
this! 

But the Greek literature is also full of 
this wild license. Lucian depicts the gods 
in council ludicrously discussing the dan- | 
ger they were in from the philosophers. Ju- 
piter says: “If men are once persuaded that | 
there are no gods, or, if there are gods, that | 
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we take no care of human affairs, we shall 
have no more gifts or victims from them, 
but may sit and starve on Olympus without 
festivals, holidays, sacrifices, or any pomp 
or ceremonies whatever.” The whole de- 
bate is in this manner, and is at the same 
time a burlesque of the political discussions 
at the Athenian mass-meetings. What can 
be more Indicrous than the story of Mercury 
visiting Athens in disguise in order to dis- 
cover the estimation in which he was held 
among mortals? He enters the shop of a 
dealer in images, where he inquires the price 
first of a Jupiter, then of an Apollo, and 
lastly, with a blush, of a Mercury. “Oh,” 
says the dealer, “if you take the Jupiter and 
the Apollo, I will throw the Mercury in.” 
Nor did the witty, rollicking Greeks con- 
fine their satire to the immortals. Of the 
famous mirth-provokers of the world, such 
as Cervantes, Ariosto, Moliére, Rabelais, 
Sterne, Voltaire, Thackeray, Dickens, the 
one that had most power to produce mere 
physical laughter, power to shake the sides 
and cause people to roll helpless upon the 


| floor, was the Greek dramatist Aristophanes. 


The force of the comic can no farther go 
than he has carried it in some of the scenes 
of his best comedies. Even to us, far re- 
moved as we are, in taste as well as in time, 
from that wonderful Athens of his, they are 
still highly diverting. This master of mirth 


| is never so effective as when he is turning 


into ridicule the philosophers and poets for 
whose sake Greece is still a dear and vener- 
able name to all the civilized world. In his 
comedy of The Frogs he sends Bacchus down 
into Hades with every circumstance of riot- 
ous burlesque, and there he exhibits the two 
great tragic poets, Aschylus and Euripides, 
standing opposite each other, and competing 
for the tragic throne by reciting verses in 
which the mannerism of each, as well as fa- 
miliar passages of their plays, are broadly 
burlesqued. Nothing in literature can be 
found more ludicrous or less becoming, un- 
less we look for it in Aristophanes himself. 
In his play of The Clouds occurs his carica- 
ture of Socrates, of incredible absurdity, but 
not ludicrous to us, because we read it as 


| part of the story of a sublime and affecting 


martyrdom. It fills our minds with wonder 
to think that a people among whom a Soc- 
rates could have been formed could have 
borne to see him thus profaned. A rogue 
of a father, plagued by an extravagant son, 
repairs to the school of Socrates to learn the 
arts by which creditors are argued out of 
their just claims in courts of justice. Upon 
reaching the place, the door of the “ Think- 
ing Shop” opens, and behold! a caricature 
all ready for the artist’s pencil. The pupils 
are discovered with their heads fixed to the 
floor, their backs uppermost, and Socrates 
hanging from the ceiling in a basket. The 
visitor, transfixed with wonder, questions his 
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peated upon the 
ancient monu- 
ments. It was 
from Egypt, then, 
that the classic 
nations caught 
this childish fan- 
cy of ridiculing 
the actions of 
men by picturing 
animals perform- 
ing similar ones; 
and it is surpris- 
ing to note how 
fond the Egypt- 
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companion. He asks why they present that 
portion of their bodies to heaven. “It is 
getting taught astronomy alone by itself.” 
“And who is this man in the basket?” “ H1m- 
sELF.” “ Who’s Himself?” “Socrates!” The 
visitor at length addresses the master by a 
diminutive, as though he had said, “ Soc- 
rates, dear little Socrates.” 
pher speaks: “Why callest thou me, thou 
creature of a day?” “Tell me, first, I beg, 
what you are doing up there.” “I 


walking in the air, and speculating about 
the sun; for I should never have rightly 


learned celestial things if I had not sus- | 


pended the intellect, and subtly mingled 
Thought with its kindred Air.” 
in the very spirit of caricature. 
Aristophanes is caricature. 
izing the light literature of Greece we are 
reminded of Juvenal’s remark upon the 
Greek people, “All Greece is a comedian.” 
Egyptian art was old when Grecian art 
ras young, and it remained crude when the 
art of Greece had reached its highest devel- 
opment. But not the less did it delight in 
caricature and burlesque. In the Egyptian 
collection belonging to the New York His- 
torical Society there is a specimen of the 
Egyptians’ favorite kind of burlesque pic- 
ture which dates back three thousand years, 
but which stands out more clearly now upon 
its slab of limestone than we can engrave it 
here. 

Dr. Abbott, who brought this specimen 
from Thebes, interpreted it to be a represen- 
tation of a lion seated upon a 
throne, as king, receiving from a 
fox, personating a high-priest, an 
offering of a goose and a fan. 
It is probably a burlesque of a 
well-known picture; for in one 
of the Egyptian papyri in the 
British Museum there is a draw- 
ing of a lion and unicorn playing 
chess, which is a manifest carica- 


Half of 


The philoso- | 


am | 


All this is | 


In character- | 


ian artists were 
of this simple de- 
vice. Onthe same 
papyrus there are 
several other in- 

teresting specimens: a lion on his hind-legs 
| engaged in laying out as a mummy the dead 
body of a hoofed animal; a tiger or wild-cat 
| driving a flock of geese to market; another 
| tiger carrying a hoe on one shoulder and a 
| bag of seed on the other; an animal playing 
| on a double pipe, and driving before him a 
| herd of small stags like a shepherd ; a hip- 
popotamus washing his hands in a tall wa- 
ter jar; an animal on a throne, with another 
behind him as a fan-bearer, and a third pre- 
senting him with a bouquet. No place was 
too sacred for such playful delineations. In 
one of the royal sepulchres at Thebes, as 
| Kenrick relates, there is a picture of an ass 
and a lion singing, accompanying themselves 
on the phorminx and the harp. There is also 
an elaborate burlesque of a battle piece, in 
which a fortress is attacked by rats, and de- 
| fended by cats, which are visible on the bat- 

tlements. Some rats bring a ladder to the 
| walls and prepare to scale them, while oth- 
ers, armed with spears, shields, and bows, 
protect the assailants. One rat of enormous 
size, in a chariot drawn by dogs, has pierced 
several cats with arrows, and is swinging 
round his battle-axe in exact imitation of 
Rameses, in a serious picture, dealing de- 
struction on his enemies. On a papyrus at 
Turin there is a representation of a cat with 
a shepherd’s crook watching a tlock of geese, 
while a cynocephalus near by plays upon the 
flute. Of this class of burlesques the most 
interesting example, perhaps, is the one an- 
nexed, representing a Soul doomed to re- 








ture of a picture frequently re- 
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ly, standing upon their 


heads, and _ riotously 
fighting. From Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson’s 


disclosures we may 
reasonably infer that 
the arts of debauchery 
have received little ad- 
ditions during the last 
three thousand years. 
Even the _ seductive 





EGYPTIAN SERVANTS OONVEYING HOME THEIR MASTERS FROM A OCAROUSE. 


turn to its earthly home in the form of a 
pig. 

This picture, which is of such antiquity 
that it was an object of curiosity to the Ro- 
mans and the Greeks, is part of the decora- 
tion of a king’s tomb. In the original, Osi- 
ris, the august judge of departed spirits, is 
represented on his throne, near the stern of 
the boat, waving away the Soul, which he 
has just weighed in his unerring scales and 
found wanting, while close to the shore a 
man hews away the ground to intimate that 
all communication is cut off between the lost 
spirit and the abode of the blessed. The 
animals that execute the stern decree are 
the dog-headed monkeys, sacred in the my- 
thology of Egypt. 

That the ancient Egyptians were a jovial 
people who sat long at the wine we might 
infer from the caricatures which have been 
discovered in Egypt, if we did not know it 
from other sources of information. Repre- 
sentations have been found of every part of 
the process of wine-making, from the plant- 
ing of the vineyard to the storing away of 
the wine jars. In the valuable works of 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson* many of these curi- 
ous pictures are given: the vineyard and its 
trellis- work; men frightening away the 
birds with slings; a vineyard with a water 
tank for irrigation; the grape ‘harvest ; 
baskets full of grapes covered with leaves ; 
kids browsing upon the vines; trained 
monkeys gathering grapes; the wine-press 
in operation; men pressing grapes by the 
natural process of treading ; pour- 
ing the wine into jars; and rows 
of jars put away for future use. 
The same laborious author favors 
us with ancient Egyptian carica- 
tures which serve to show that 
wine was a creature as capable of 
abuse thirty centuries ago as it is 
now. 

Pictures of similar character 
are not unfrequent upon the an- 
cient frescoes, and many of them 
are far more extravagant than 
this, exhibiting men dancing wild- 


* A Popular Account of the Ancient 





cocktail is not modern. 
The ancient Egyptians 
imbibed stimulants to excite an appetite for 
wine, and munched the biting cabbage leaf 
for the same purpose. Beer in several varie- 
ties was known to them also; veritable beer, 
made of barley and a bitter herb; beer so 
excellent that the dainty Greek travelers 
commended it as a drink only inferior to 
wine. Even the Egyptian ladies did not 
always resist the temptation of so many 
modes of intoxication. Nor did they escape 
the caricaturist’s pencil. 

This unfortunate lady, as Sir Gardner 
conjectures, after indulging in potations 
deep of the renowned Egyptian wine, had 
been suddenly overtaken by the conse- 
quences, and had called for assistance too 
late. Egyptian satirists did not spare the 
ladies, and they aimed their shafts at the 
same foibles that have called forth so many 
efforts of pencil and pen in later times. 
Whenever, indeed, we look closely into an- 
cient life we are struck with the similarity 
of the daily routine to that of our own time. 
Every detail of social life is imperishably 
recorded upon the monuments of ancient 
Egypt, even to the tone and style and mis- 
haps of a fashionable party. We see the 
givers of the entertainment, the master and 
mistress of the mansion, seated side by side 
upon a sofa; the guests coming up as they 
arrive to salute them; the musicians and 
dancers bowing low to them before begin- 
ning to perform; a pet monkey, a dog, or 
a gazelle tied to the leg of the sofa; the 
youngest child of the family sitting on the 








Egyptians. By Sir J. Garpyer Witxkr- 
son. 2vols. Harperand Brothers: 1854. 
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CARICATURE AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


THE HINDU 


floor by its mother’s side, or upon its fa- 
ther’s knee; the ladies sitting in groups, 
conversing upon the deathless, inexhausti- 
ble subject of dress, and showing one anoth- 
er their trinkets. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson gives us also the 
pleasing information that it was thought a 
pretty compliment for one guest to offer an- 
other a flower from his bouquet, and that 
the guests endeavored to gratify their en- 
tertainers by pointing out to one another, 
with expressions of admiration, the tasteful 
knickknacks, the boxes of carved wood or 
ivory, the vases, the elegant light tables, 
the chairs, ottomans, cushions, carpets, and 
furniture with which the apartment was pro- 
vided. This too transparent flattery could 
not escape such inveterate caricaturists as 
the Egyptian artists. In a tomb at Thebes 
may be seen a ludicrous representation of 
scenes at a party where several of the guests 
had been lost in rapturous admiration of the 
objects around them. A young man, either 
from awkwardness or from having gone too 
often to the wine jar, had reclined against 
a wooden column placed in the centre of 
the room to support a temporary ornament. 
There is a crash! The ornamental struc- 
ture falls upon some of the absorbed guests. 
Ladies have recourse to the immortal priv- 
ilege of their sex—they scream. All is con- 
fusion. Uplifted hands ward off the fall- 
ing masses. In a few moments, when it is 
discovered that no one is hurt, peace is re- 
stored, and all the company converse merri- 
ly over the incident. 








GOD KRISHNA ON HIS TRAVELS. 


It is strange to find such pictnres in a 
tomb. But it seems as if death and funer- 
als and graves, with their elaborate para- 
phernalia, were provocative of mirthful de- 
lineation. In one noted royal tomb there 
is a representation of the funeral procession, 
part of which was evidently designed to ex- 
cite merriment. The Ethiopians who fol- 
low in the train of the mourning queen have 
their hair plaited in most fantastic fashion, 
and their tunics of leopard’s skin are so ar- 
ranged that a preposterously enormous tail 
hangs down behind for the next man to step 
upon. One of the extensive colored plates 
of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s larger work pre- 
sents to our view a solemn and stately pro- 
cession of funeral barges crossing the Lake 
of the Dead at Thebes on its way to the 
place of burial. The first boat contains the 
coffin, decorated with flowers, a high-priest 
burning incense before a table of offerings, 
and the female relatives of the deceased 
lamenting their loss—two barges are filled 
with mourning friends, one containing only 
women and the other only men; two more 
are occupied by professional persons—the 
undertaker’s assistants, as we should call 
them—employed to carry offerings, boxes, 
chairs, and other funeral objects. It was in 
drawing one of these vessels that the art- 
ist could not refrain from putting in a little 
fun. One of the barges having grounded 
upon the shore, the vessel behind comes into 
collision with her, upsetting a table upon 
the oarsmen and causing much confusion. 
Such an incident might occur in a public 
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funeral to-day, and if it did it would excite | phant’s head daubed with oil and red ochre. 


laughter in the crowd, and perhaps be re- 
corded in illustrated papers; but we should 
not engrave it imperishably upon a tomb to 
convey to future ages a knowledge of the 
event. It is not improbable that the pic- 
ture zecords an incident of that particular 
funeral. , 

If we go farther back into antiquity, it is 
India which first arrests and longest absorbs 
our attention—India, fecund mother of tra- 
dition, the source of almost all the rites, be- 
liefs, and observances of the ancient nations. 
When we visit the collections of the India 
House, the British Museum, the Mission 
Rooms, or turn over the startling pages of 
the Hindu Pantheon of Major Edward Moor, 
we are ready to exclaim, Here all is carica- 
ture! This brazen image, for example, of a 
partly naked man with an elephant’s head 
and trunk, seated upon a huge rat, and feed- 
ing himself with his trunk from a bowl held 
in his hand—surely this is caricature. By 
no means. It is an image of the most pop- 
ular of the Hindu deities—Ganesa, god of 
prudence and policy, invoked at the begin- 
ning of all enterprises, and over whose head 
is written the sacred word Awm, never ut- 
tered by a Hindu except with awe and ven- 
eration. If aman begins to build a house, 
he calls on Ganesa, and sets up an image of 
him near the spot. Mile-stones are fashion- 
ed in his likeness, and he serves as the road- 
side god, even if the pious peasants who 
place him where two roads cross can only 
afford the rudest resemblance to an ele- 





KRISHNA'S ATTENDANTS ASSUMING THE FORM OF A BIRD, 








Rude as it may be, a passing traveler will 
occasionally hang upon it a wreath of flow- 
ers. Major Moor gives us a hideous pic- 
ture of Maha-Kala, with huge mouth and 
enormous protruding tongue, squat, naked, 
upon the ground, and holding up a large 
sword. This preposterous figure is still far- 
ther removed from the burlesque. It is the 
Hindu mode of representing Eternity, whose 
vast insatiate maw devours men, cities, 
kingdoms, and will at length swallow the 
universe; then all the crowd of inferior de- 
ities, and finally itself, leaving only Brahm, 
the One Eternal, to inhabit the infinite void. 
Hundreds of such revolting crudities meet 
the eye in every extensive Indian collection. 

But the element of fun and burlesque is 
not wanting in the Hindu Pantheon. Krish- 
na is the jolly Bacchus, the Don Juan, of the 
Indian deities. Behold him on his travels 
mounted upon an elephant, which is formed 
of the bodies of the obliging damsels who ac- 
company him! 

There is no end to the tales related of the 
mischievous, jovial, irrepressible Krishna. 
The ladies who go with him every where, a 
countless multitude, are so accommodating 
as to wreathe and twist themselves into the 
form of any creature he may wish to ride; 
sometimes into that of a horse, sometimes 
into that of a bird. 

In other pictures he appears riding in a 
palanquin, which is also composed of girls, 
and the bearers are girls also. In the course 
of one adventure, being in great danger from 
the wrath of his numer- 
ous enemies, he created 
an enormous snake, in 
whose vast interior his 
flocks, -his herds, his 
followers, and himself 
found refuge. At a fes- 
tival held in his honor, 
which was attended by 
a great number of dam- 
sels, he suddenly ap- 
peared in the midst of 
the company and pro- 
posed a dance, and that 
each of them might be 
provided with a partner, 
he divided himself into 
as many complete and 
captivating Krishnas as 
there were ladies. One 
summer, when he was 
passing the hot season on 
the sea-shore with his 
retinue of ladies, his 
musical comrade, Nare- 
da, hinted to him that, 
since he had such a mul- 
titude of wives, it would 
+ be no great stretch of 
generosity to spare one 
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KRISHNA IN HIS PALANQUIN, 


to a poor musician who had no wife at all. 
“Court any one you please,” said the merry 
god. So Nareda went wooing from house to 
house, but in every house he found Krishna 
perfectly domesticated, the ever-attentive 
husband, and the lady quite sure that she 
had him all to herself. Nareda continued 
his quest until he had visited precisely six- 
teen thousand and eight houses, in each and 
all of which, at one and the same time, Krish- 
na was the established lord. Then he gave 
it up. One of the pictures which illustrate 
the endless biography of this entertaining 
deity répresents him going through the cere- 
mony of marriage with a bear, both squatting 
upon a carpet in the prescribed attitude, the 


bear grinning satisfaction, two bears in at- 
tendance standing on their hind-feet, and 
| two priests blessing the union. This picture 
| is more spirited, is more like art, than any 
other yet copied from Hindu originals. 

To this day, as the missionaries report, 
| the people of India are excessively addicted 
|to every kind of jesting which is within 
their capacity, and delight especially in all 
| the monstrous comicalities of their mythol- 
|ogy. No matter how serious an impression 
| @ speaker may have made upon a village 

group, let him but use a word in a manner 
which suggests a ludicrous image or ridicu- 
lous pun, and the assembly at once breaks 
up in laughter, not to be gathered again. 





THE FRENCH INSTITUTE AND ACADEMIES. 


AVING occasion, not long since, to see 

M. Ernest Renan, the author of the 
famous Life of Jesus, the writer of this arti- 
cle repaired to the Palace of the Institute, 
of which learned body M. Renan is, perhaps, 
the chief living ornament. The building 
has a tranquil and reposeful look, quite in 
keeping with its present use. Its long and 
singular dome, resting upon Corinthian pil- 
lars, and its concave semicircular form, with 
projecting pavilions at either end, fronting 
directly on the sidewalk, give it an architect- 
ural aspect in striking contrast with those 
monuments of Paris which stand in its neigh- 
borhood—the Louvre, Saint-Germain |’ Aux- 
errois, the Palais Bourbon, and the great hé- 
tels, or rather palaces, which here line the 
lower bank of the Seine. Passing beneath 
the arch which conducts, just under the 
dome, to the quadrangles, you find the first 
of these to be octagonal, and to contain two 

Vor. L.—No. 297.—23 


Corinthian pavilions. The pavilion on the 
right is devoted to the Mazarin Library, with 
its 40,000 volumes, and its busts of Mazarin 
and Racine. This library pavilion stands, 
it is said, on the very site of that “Tour de 
Nesle” which formed the scene of Dumas’s 
tragedy. The other, western, pavilion is oc- 
cupied by the Institute. Entering the door, 
you reach a broad winding staircase, at the 
top of which a broad corridor, or antecham- 
ber, with pillars and seats at intervals be- 
tween them, conducts to the grand hall of 
the Institute, where its public sessions are 
held, and which is used by the members for 
writing, reading, conferring with each other, 
and receiving their visitors. This. hall is 
provided with a single semicircle of benches 
and desks, much like the Senate-chambers 
of some of our State capitols, the desks of 
the president and secretaries being at the 
upper end, and seats for spectators being 
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INSTITUTE OF FRANOE, 


ranged along the walls. 
and somewhat austere one, its chief adorn- 
ments being handsome statues of Descartes, 
Fénelon, Sully, and Bossuet. The second 
quadrangle contains the offices of the secre- 
taries, the hall for the regular private ses- 
sions of the academies, and the library of 
the Institute. The hall of private sessions 
is @ more imposing apartment than that to 
which the public is admitted. Ithas stat- 
ues of Racine, Corneille, Moliére, La Fon- 
taine, busts of Gros, Cuvier, and La Place, and 
portraits of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Lavoisier, 
Fénelon, Boileau, Turgot, Rousseau, and oth- 
ers only less illustrious; while in the vesti- 
bule leading to it is Pigalle’s imposing statue 
of Voltaire. The Palace of the Institute was 
built in accordance with a bequest of Cardi- 
nal Mazarin, joint regent with Anne of Aus- 


The hall is a plain | 


tria during the minority of Louis XIV., and 
was originally devoted to the “College of 
Four Nations,” to which natives of Alsace, 
Flanders, Roussillon, and Pignerol alone were 
admitted. Louis XIV. gave it over to the 
use of the old French Academy, and when 
the Institute was founded, its name was 
changed from “ Palais Mazarin” to “ Palais 
de l'Institut,” and the Directory transferred 
it to the possession of that body. 

M. Ernest Renan says of the French In- 
stitute, that in it all the efforts of the hu- 
man mind are bound together as in a fai- 
sceau, Wherein the poet and the philosopher, 
the historian and the philologist, the critic 
and the mathematician, the economist and 
the jurisconsult, the sculptor, the painter, 
and the musician, can call each other col- 
leagues. He remarks that the object of the 
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Institute, which is one of the noblest prod- | 
ucts of the Revolution, is the progress of | 
science, general usefulness, and the glory | 
of the Republic. But it is not so much the 
purpose of the Institute to teach as to judge. | 
Sainte-Beuve, in speaking of the elder and 
most august of the sister academies which, 
confederated together, form the Institute— 
the French Academy—says that it is not a 
school, but the most literary of saloons ; its | 
proper function is to combine and compare 
tradition with innovation: it must know 
the past and observe the present. 

The Institute is, indeed, the most famous 
of literary fraternities, and yet few even in 
France know how it is composed, what its 
exercises are, or even what influence it ex- 
erts upon the intellectual activity of the 
age. In one sense it is a literary republic, | 
in another the most exclusive of literary | 

| 





aristocracies. Its form resembles the polit- | 
ical structure of the United States, for it is 
a group of bodies, self-renewing in local | 
government, owing a general allegiance to 
the central power, which is composed of | 
these bodies acting in concert. The com- | 
ponent parts of the Institute are five acad- | 
emies—the French Academy, the Academy | 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the Academy of Fine Arts, | 
and the Academy of Moral and Political Sci- 
ences. Of these the French Academy and 
the Academy of Sciences existed before the | 
Revolution, and consequently before the 
foundation of the Institute. They had be- 
come extinct with the Monarchy, and their 
revival as “classes” of the literary common- 
wealth was rather a new birth than a re- 
awakening from dormant life. 

The successors of the Terror—known in 
history as the Directory—in their work of re- 
constructing France, with a true Gallic fond- 
ness for ideas, and that inevitable tendency 
of the Latin races, which M. Taine points 
out, to reproduce Greek symmetry and order 
in every department of thought and art, con- 
ceived the project of a lofty literary court, 
which should hold toward men of letters a 
somewhat similar relation to that which the 
government did to the people at large. It 
was to be a new Plato’s porch, with many 
Platos and Socrateses instead of one ; a liter- 
ary Olympus, with its “immortals,” its Jove- 
like fulminations of august approval or dis- 
approval, its undisputed authority in the 
world of thought, and its potent guardian- 
ship of French language, science, and art. 
Carnot, Lakanal, and Daunou were the 
founders of the Institute. A law which 
passed the Convention on the 25th of Octo- 
ber, 1795, established it, and divided it into 
three “ classes,” which classes were them- 
selves subdivided into sections. The tra- 
ditions of the French Academy, founded by 
Richelieu, although at first the Directory 
shrank from reviving the Academy itself, 





formed the basis for the organization of the 
new body. The fame of the old Academy 
savored too much of kingcraft and aristoc- 
racy ; besides, the “forty immortals” under 
the Bourbons had sunk into some contempt 
from their complaisance to the court, and 
their admissions of literary men of mediocre 
ability and learning. Voltaire had won his 
place among them rather by assiduous flat- 
tery paid to Madame De Pompadour than by 
the splendor of his fame; and one of the 
smartest epigrams in French literature— 
“Here lies Piron, who was nothing, not 
even an Academician”—sufficiently illus- 
trates the ridicule which assailed the Acad- 
emy on account of its selections from the 
third or fourth instead of the foremost liter- 
aryrank. It was the aim of Carnot and his 


| confréres to attain the ideal at which the 


Academy aimed by the Institute. The first 
division of the Institute was into three 
“ classes ;” one of “ Sciences,” with sections 
having to do with each special science, one 
of Moral and Political Sciences, and the 
third of Literature and the Fine Arts, the 
departments of the latter being now divided 
among three academies—the French Acad- 
emy, the Academy of Fine Arts, and the 
Academy of Inscriptions. The sections of 
this third class were respectively those of 
grammar, ancient languages, poetry, antiqui- 


ties and monuments, painting, sculpture, ar- 


chitecture, music, and eloquence. The mem- 
bers of the Institute were at first chosen one- 
third by the executive, and the other two- 
thirds by the first third, and it began its 
operations with one hundred and forty-four 
members. The mode of election was that 
the sections nominated for vacancies to the 
classes, and these referred the nomination to 
the Institute in aggregate, which made the 
final choice. 

Napoleon I. carried the exercise of his 
power into every institution, whether polit- 
ical, religious, or literary, which he found 
existing in France when he assumed the 
consular dignity. Not satisfied with the 
composition of the Institute, one of his first 
acts was to reform it. He ordained that in 
all future elections the choice of the Insti- 
tute must be confirmed by the First Consul. 
He was not going to have his enemies preach- 
ing sedition under literary guise in the Pa- 
lais Mazarin. The whole constitution of 
the classes was changed by increasing their 
number to four, abolishing that of Moral and 
Political Sciences (which sciences the chief 
of the state was able to manage without the 
inconvenient intervention of Academicians), 
and dividing the third class into three— 
of French Language and Literature, Ancient 
History and Literature, and Fine Arts. He 
revived the name “French Academy,” and 
restored to it its limit of forty members, 
in this respect following out the policy 
which has recently been attributed to hii, 
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ee ie 3 with considerable show of reason, by a very | class corresponding to the present Academy, 
able writer, of restoring the traditions and and some examinations into the sciences as 
government of the old Monarchy in all illustrated by the great French philosophers, 
things but in name. To Napoleon’s reform under the auspices of the class of Sciences, 
of the Institute is also to be referred the There had come a singular and ominous lull 
creation of the office of “ permanent secre- in the more popular and generally attractive 
tary.” In the soi-disant Republican days of sciences of politics and morals, which had s 
the Directory such an office would have sa- | deeply stirred France in the eighteenth cen- 
vored too much of aristocratic distinction. tury. Rousseau and Voltaire had no out- 
Napoleon never hesitated from such a scru- | spoken champions or antagonists in the In- 
ple. That the position of perpetual secre- | stitute under the Empire, which confined it 
tary is one of high authority and honor may in this department of human thought to a 
be judged from Sainte-Beuve’s interesting | consideration of historical incidents. The 
sketch of that official. “The history of the example of Napoleon in meddling with the 
Academy,” he says, ‘“‘may be written in literary commonwealth, and in imposing 
chapters whose titles are the names of its | upon it as well as the state a “Code Napo- 
perpetual secretaries. Whether he ‘reigns’ | léon,” was too tempting to be neglected by 
or ‘governs,’ the perpetual secretary has the the statesmen of the Restoration. Louis 
control of the Academy. He is perpetual, XVIII. had not been on the throne a year 
ein a and endures. Presidents and directors suc- | before an arbitrary decree leveled at the 
ry ! ceed each other, but he remains; he is sub- | Institute was issued from the Tuileries. At 
director for life—rather, a director with a/ first the restored Bourbon considered wheth- 
modest title. If he has not great influence er he should not abolish it altogether as a 
e with the company, it is because he does not | somewhat unruly child of the hated Revolu- 
. wish it. He is present at every sitting, | tion, and restore in its place the old Acad- 
i while the Academicians are irregular, come | emies, which had been outgrowths of the 
and go as they will, are absent in summer, | purest legitimacy. The wisdom of his ad- 
arrive after the sitting has begun, and leave visers persuaded him that this would be a 
before it closes. He follows the questions, dangerous expedient, and pointed out to 
has possession of them beforehand, prepares | him that he had accepted the throne us 
them, propounds them, and, if he is able, much a successor of the Revolution as of 
most often suggests, by the manner in which Louis XVI. Instead of pursuing his first 
ae he presents them, their solution and the! purpose, therefore, the king contented him- 
vote that is to be given upon them. He has, self with giving to the academies their old 
without seeming to have, the first and last | and honored appellations and dignities, and 
word in the discussions. He alone is learn- | reconstructed the Institute by the exercise 
ed in the traditions of the Academy, and|of an arbitrary authority over it. He pro- 
may recall them at a fitting moment, or for- | posed to make it the obedient servant and 
get them, if that is conyenient. He draws supple instrument of the court, to create in 
up the reports, and may make them long or | its place a literary senate which should be 
brief, as the mood takes him; he may make as dependent upon royal favor as the polit- 
them dry or rich, a simple record or an or- | ical senate of Napoleon had been upon the 
nate and elegant essay. At the public sit-| imperial will. He once more divided the 
tings he is the official organ of the Academy; | Institute into a new classification of acade- 
“1 he executes its decisions, which he has had | mies, and seized the occasion which this af- 
the largest share in determining ; he exer- | forded to deprive twenty-two members, hos- 
cises hospitality, and his salons are those tile to his régime, of their seats as members. 
of the company; and in the freedom of social Among these were Sieyes (Carlyle’s “ con- 
intercourse, if the secretary has tact, knowl- | stitution - architect”), David, Carnot, Gre- 
edge of men, and suavity of manner, he may goire, and Lakanal, two of these having been 
insensibly impress his own preferences on | founders of the body. They were replaced 
all this polite circle.” by the equally unprecedented appointment, 
The real and useful work of the Institute | by royal commission, of seventeen new mem- 
in its several departments dates from the | bers, who were nobles and courtiers, but not 
creation of perpetual secretaries, who form- | distinguished as littérateurs or savants. The 
ed a nucleus and centre, and gave unity and | reign of Louis XVIII. was notable for a 
3 method to its studies. During Napoleon’s | remarkable revival in intellectual activity 
reign, however, the work of the Institute, | in France, and there was already at Paris 
Amey owing to the restrictions which he imposed |a coterie of great thinkers and writers 
RE upon it, revolved in a somewhat narrow | who might well claim a place among the 
i groove, the principal studies undertaken | judges of French letters. But.none of these 
P being that of the history and the compila-| were found in the list which the king dic- 
tion of diplomatic events by the class of In-| tated to the Institute. The Comte de Vau- 
scriptions, the continuation of the Literary| blanc became an Academician, while Cha- 
History of France, which had been com-| teaubriand remained a literary layman out- 
menced by the Benedictines, by the French | side its precincts. The cardinal principle 
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of the election by the academies of their | 
own members was thus violated, and con-| 
tinued to be violated, by the king’s usurpa- 
tion of this right. This was fatal to the 
high rank the Institute had assumed in the 
eyes both of the literary guild throughout | 
Europe and of the French people, even un- | 
der the repressions of the Empire, for Napo- | 
Jeon never dictated who should be its mem- 
bers. The princes and principal nobles 
competed for the power of naming new} 
members to the king, and, as M. Renan de- 
scribes it, “the interest of serious studies | 
was the least care of Academicians who 
were simply men of the world, and who val- 
ued their promotion chiefly for the privilege 
it conferred of carrying a sword and wear- 
ing an embroidered coat.” 

Better times were coming, however, for 
the Institute. A dynasty almost as literary 
as political, almost as free as monarchical, 
replaced the régime of the Restoration, 
which fell in consequence of political acts 
bearing a near resemblance to those which 
had so degraded the literary body. The 
Bourbons detested the pen, and fell by the 
retribution of the pen. The Revolution 
brought into power with the Citizen King a} 
host of literary celebrities, of doctrinaires, of | 
pamphleteers, and brilliant editors. All de- 
partments of science, art, and letters sprang 
into vigorous activity very early in the 
Orleanist reign. Charles X. had left the In- 
stitute full of legitimist courtiers, obsequi- 
ous journalists, and second or third rate 
writers. Louis Philippe, or advisers of his 
so enlightened as Guizot, Thiers, and Périer, 
refused to follow the pernicious example 
of the restored Bourbon, by expelling these 
royally created Academicians from the Pa- 
lais Mazarin. They bided the time when, by 
patience and regular processes, the Institute 
might be restored to its former dignity and 
authority. A course of conciliation toward 
the existing members had in time its effect. 
Meanwhile Guizot, who had his eye upon a 
Jauteuil of the Academy for himself, set about 


reforming the Institute without interfering | 


with its personal composition. A fifth acad- 
emy, to whose deliberations was confided 
the department of Moral and Political Sci- 
ences, which had been virtually suppressed 
by Napoleon, was constituted by a new 
grouping of the members of the Institute. 
The subjects committed to it were philoso- 
phy (which M. Renan describes as not a sci- 
ence by itself, but the general spirit of all 
the sciences), morals, legislation, political 
economy, and statistics. This academy, or 
rather revival of a class created with the In- 
stitute itself, and endowed with a new name, 
was composed of the ten original members 
of it who still survived, of two later mem- 
bers of the class, and of eighteen new 
Academicians chosen by the nucleus thus 
formed, thus making the number of Acade- 


micians in the class of Moral and Politica! 
Sciences thirty. The minister refrained from 
either naming or influencing the choice of a 
single member. The growth of the Insti- 
tute during the Orleans dynasty was rapid 
and substantial. Within the eighteen years 
between the revolution of July and the 
revolution of February the names added 
to the roll of the “forty immortals” of 
the French Academy comprised De Ségur, 
Viennet, Thiers, Guizot, Mignet, Flourens 
(father of the hot young Communist who 
was killed by the guns of Issy), Victor 
Hugo, Saint-Mare Girardin, Sainte-Beuve, 
Mérimée, and Remusat. The accession of 
the astronomer Arago to the Academy of 
Sciences gave to it an impulse which has not 
yet ceased to be felt, and one of its members 
claims that this Academy has been for thirty 
years “the scientific centre of Europe.” 
Certainly in the results of its labors may be 
observed a very evident progress in the ap- 
preciation, definition, and classification of 
the sciences, and in confronting the works 
of the older French philosophers with 
the more modern product of scientific re- 
search. The Academy of Inscriptions, the 
name of which is derived from the fact that 
it originated in a commission of the old 
French Academy, appointed to make inserip- 
tions for the medals of Louis XIV., but 
whose proper department comprises ancient 
literature and history and belles-lettres, felt 
the impulse given by the “régime littéraire,” 
and counted among its new colleagues Le 


| Clerc, Burnouf, Thierry, and Letronne 


























DUO D’AUMALE. 


By the time the revolution of 1848 was 
ripe, the Institute, besides having approach- 


ed more nearly the ideal of its founders than | 


ever before, and become a real power in the 
domain of human thought, had also got to 
be a very Orleanist body. Its confederated 
academies were full of statesmen, orators, 
and deputies, of political astronomers, poets, 
and historians, of journalists and publicists, 


of men active in public affairs as well as | 
learned in the various branches of knowl- | 
edge which the Institute cultivated and ex- | 


emplified. This tinge of Orleanism it re- 
tains to this day, its two illustrious chiefs, 
Guizot and Thiers, having been the alternate 
pillars of that dynasty, and having continued 
ever since partial to the Orleanist traditions, 


despite the circumstance that the latter has | 


been raised to the Presidency of the Repub- 
lic. During the Second Empire the Institute 
may be said to have been the head-quarters 
of the Orleans constitutionalists, although 
this political bias was always kept religious- 
ly in the background, and the Academicians 
shrank, above all, from making it an arena 
for party dissensions, or an instrument of 
political intrigue. The political bias was, 
indeed, rather a philosophical leaning to 


monarchical constitutionalism than adher- | 
ence to a name and a person. No sooner, | 
however, had France become tranquil after | 
the Communist defeat in 1871 than the | 
French Academy, proceeding to fill two of | 


its vacant fauteuils, chose not only M. Duver- 
gier de Hauranne, a life-long and ardent Or- 
leanist, whose chief distinction is the author- 
ship of a history of the Restoration, in ten 
volumes, but also—and almost unanimously 
—the Due d’Aumale, a son of King Louis 
Philippe, and, it must be-added, a writer of 
very marked ability. During the republic 


of 1348-51 the Institute was necessarily agi- | 


tated by many unusual questions, among 


which those which related to Fourierism and | 


Socialism were imposed upon it by the times. 
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| Within its fold were to be found many of 
the leading spirits of the Republic itself, and 
| of the active opposition. Lamartine, Arago, 
Thiers, Hugo, Mérimée, De Remusat, were 
among its members—and Lonis Blanc should 
have been. The coup @état, the revival of 
personal government, and the repression of 
free and active political controversy which 
succeeded the establishment of the Second 
Empire, relegated the Institute to its peace- 
ful philosophic, scientific, and literary labors 
| From first to last the “immortals” preserved 
|a silent dislike and negative opposition to 
|the régime of Napoleon III. During his 
whole reign, which continued for eighteen 
years, but a single imperialist was admitted 
'a member of the Institute—M. Emile Olli- 
| vier—and his imperialism was of a quality 
| too feeble to give his election the aspect of 
|a dynastic triumph. There are those in 
| France who think that the Emperor himself 
coveted the honor of an election to the French 
Academy, and that he hoped that this might 
be one of the rewards which he should re- 
ceive for writing the History of Julius Cesar. 
Certain it is that his name was never se- 
riously discussed by the Academicians them- 
selves, and it is not less doubtful that if it 
had begn proposed, it would have been re- 
jected by a large majority. 

According to M. Renan’s view, the Insti- 
tute is one of three intellectual estates in 
France, whence results “a sort of equilibri- 
um,” the other two being the government 
and the public. Neither should reign abso- 
lutely in the domain of thought. ‘These 
three great Mecenases,” he says, “are not 
| always in harmony, and it is precisely their 
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expulsion. It may be added that the Insti- 
tute is composed of two hundred and twen- 
ty-three members, seven secretaries, thirty- 
five “ Free Academicians,” thirty-one Associ- 
ates, and two hundred and twenty-five Cor- 
respondents. The Free Academicians are 
honorary members of the academies, receiv- 
ing no salary, and not being entitled to a 
vote, and all men of high rank, who, while 
possessing a taste for lore, have not time 
or inclination to pursue minutely the studies 
required of the regular members. 

An account of this commonwealth of let- 
ters would be incomplete without some de- 
scription of the character and operations of 
the principal of its confederated states—the 
French Academy. This has the greatest re- 
nown, and by an election to its membership 


| confers the supreme honor to be obtained in 


JULES FAVRE. 


diversity which forms the guarantee of the 
liberty of thinkers, writers, and investiga- 
tors. The academies, forming an irrespon- 
sible senate, often display narrowness, ego- 
tism,and passion; the government, having 
at its disposition superior means of action, 
at need corrects their unjust exclusions; 
while the public, with that crown of reward 
in its hands—success—amply consoles the 
excluded.” 

The common funds of the Institute are 
administered by a general Finance Commit- 
tee, composed of two from each of the five 
academies, this committee being presided 
over by the Minister of Public Instruction. 
As has already been said, new members, hav- | 
ing been chosen by ballot in the academies, | 
must be confirmed by the chief of the state. | 
This fact gave rise to considerable conject- 
ure when, two years before the Prussian 
war, the French Academy elected Jules Fa- 
vre to fill one of its vacant fauteuils. The 
enmity of this great orator and tribune to- 
ward the Emperor had been for years irrec- | 
oncilable, and had partaken of a personal 
bitterness. Would Napoleon confirm so} 
great an honor to so obstinate a foe? He! 
did so, and upon Favre’s induction into the | 
Academy, formally received him at the Tui- 
leries, as it is customary upon similar occa- | 
sions. The members of one academy are el- | 
igible to the others, and as a matter of fact | 
several—such as M. Thiers and M. Renan— | 
are now members of several of them. Each } 
Academician receives a salary of fifteen hun- | 
dred franes a year; and it is a custom to 
distribute silver counters to those members | 
who are present, a fine being imposed for | 
non-attendance, and, for persistent absence, | 


the Institute. It was founded by Cardinal 
De Richelieu, in 1635, and is composed of 
forty colleagues. Its especial function in 
its modern form is to compile the dictionary 
of the French language, and all matters re- 
lating to the structure, extension, and puri- 
fication of that language are intrusted to it. 
Among its recent or living members are to 
be found the names of Lamartine, Thiers, 
Guizot, Victor Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, Littré, 
Montulembert, Berryer, Jules Favre, Jules 
Simon, Jules Janin, Dupanlonp, the De 
Broglies, Dufaure, Prevost-Paradol, Cuvil- 
lier-Fleury, Augier, Octave Feuillet, Cheva- 
lier, and Pelletan. Some lights of French 
letters are conspicuous for their absence 
from this list; Michelet, George Sand, Du- 
mas pére and Dumas fils, Edmond About, Re- 
nan, Edgar Quinet, Henri Taine, and Thé- 
ophile Gautier still remain without the cir- 
cle of the “immortals,” antagonisms of one 
sort or another having hitherto excluded 


ANTOINE PIERRE BERRYER. 
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them. An instance of the vitality of the 
Academy under difficulties is the fact that it 
continued to meet regularly in Paris through 
the Communist insurrection, while the shells 
were falling on the city, and only adjourned 
when the Palais Mazarin seemed on the 
point of being burned to the ground. The 
functions of the Academy, besides that of 
purifying and fixing the language, are de- 
scribed to be ‘discussions on grammar, 
rhetoric, and poetry; critical observations 
on the beauties and faults of French writers, 
and the preparation of editions of classical 
French authors.” The dictionary of the 


Academy is not yet completed, and perhaps | 


never will be. Its regulations ordain that 
every member shall refrain from pledging 
his vote, when a vacancy is to be filled, un- 
til the ballot actually takes place. The as- 
pirants for membership must make formal 
application for it, and, although the rules 
forbid them from electioneering, it is cus- 
tomary for them to pay a round of visits to 
the Academicians to solicit their suffrages. 
More than once Théophile Gautier has made 
this round of visits, hitherto, however, in 
vain. At the election of a new member the 














secretary reads the 
list of candidates who 
have presented them- 
selves, these only be- 
ing eligible; he then 
reads the rules pre- 
scribing the mode of 
election, after which 
the president asks of 
each member if he 
has pledged his vote ; 
if any one has done 
so he is exeluded from 
the right of balloting. 
The voting then takes 
place, and a majority 
elects. 

The Academy, like 
all aristocracies, has 
always been conserv- 
ative, and has more 
than once shown an 
inclination to cling 
to old methods, and 
to look with distrust 
upon what is new. 
This was exhibit- 
ed strikingly when 
the new “romantic” 
school, of which La- 
martine and Victor 
Hugo were the high- 
priests, arose in 
France some forty 
years ago. This school 
took the French read- 
ing world by storm, 
and its departure 
from classical models 

created the same furor in French literary 
circles that the revolt of Coleridge, Byron, 
and Shelley from the traditions of Pope and 
Dryden did in those of England. The per- 
petual secretary of the Academy declared 
it to be a “ grave literary schism,” and called 
upon the “immortals” to visit it with their 
Olympian displeasure. He pronounced the 
new poetry “barbarous,” and said that it 
violated every literary canon. The new 
' school, however, grew too strong to be ig- 
'nored; and the election of Lamartine to a 
fauteuil in 1829 made a breach in the cita- 
del, and was a triumph which led the way 
to the admission of the other principal ro- 
mantic writers. 

Notwithstanding such struggles, the Acad- 
emy contrasts favorably with other French 
public bodies in the calmness, courtesy, and 
moderation of its discussions and differ- 
ences. Sainte-Beuve said that the Acade- 
micians lived together as confréres, and that 
they never passed the limits of politeness. 
“Perhaps you are told,” he says, “in the 
papers that such and such Academicians are 





at swords’ points, and you are amazed, if 
| by chance you happen to pass the quadran- 
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gle of the Institute on a Thursday at half 
past four, to see these same men come out 
together arm in arm, and talking as famil- 
iarly as possible.” Still the debates are 
vigorously sustained, there are memorable 
points of rhetoric, and exhibitions of emula- 
tive eloquence and learning. The intermi- 
nable dictionary affords a perpetual topic of 
agreeable discussions and conversations, in 
which the members are often prone to di- 
gress, wandering without order over the 
broad field of French letters, losing the 
original topic, and widening into affable 
general criticisms. “The Academy,” says, 
once more, Sainte-Beuve, “is still the place 
where they talk the best about literature, 
and where one tastes most fully all the 
amenities of literary life.” Repeated en- 
dowments, whose proceeds are to be devoted 
to prizes awarded by the Academy, have 
given into its hands a large and fruitful 
fund. The government accords annually 
the sum of 85,500 francs to be thus disposed 
of. Four thousand francs are awarded each 
year as prizes for eloquence and poetry; 
those for eloquence are competed for by 
eulogies, addresses, and critical essays on 
celebrated writers ; those for poetry do not 
call out the highest efforts of the votaries of 
this art, for, as an Academician has well said, 
“Poetry seems to shrink from this sort of 
competition, from addressing itself to sub- 
jects dictated to its inspiration.” A prize 
founded by the philanthropist Montyon is 
devoted to an annual reward to virtue, and 
is given to “that poor Frenchman who, 
during the year, has done the most virtuous 
action ;” this prize amounts to 20,000 francs, 
and is usually divided among several “ lau- 
reates.” Another prize, founded by the same 


munificent personage, is intended to reward | 


“the Frenchman who composes and pub- 
lishes the most useful work on manners and 
customs,” and is also 20,000 francs. De 
Tocqueville’s great book on American de- 
mocracy secured him the award of this 
prize. The Academy does not, however, 
confine itself strictly to the letter of the be- 
quest, but selects for the award good trans- 
lations, dramatic pieces, and books illustra- 


tive or explanatory of the French classics, | 


having decreed it at different times to lexi- 
cons on Moliére, Corneille, and Madame De 
Sévigné. Baron Gobert in 1833 instituted a 
prize of 10,000 francs, to be given for “ the 
most eloquent work pertaining to French 
history ;” the Academy usually divides this 
into two prizes, and has at different times 
awarded it to Augustin Thierry and Henri 
Martin. The Bordin prize, established in 


M. LITTRE. 


Other prizes are given to a young writer 
“not favored by fortune, and who merits in- 
terest by his talent”—(this was awarded to 
M. Pommier, the poet, the first to receive it); 
to unfortunate men of letters, and widows 
and daughters of artists and writers; to 
“those men of letters, or the widows of 
such, whom it will be just to mark with 
some token of the public estimation;” to 
that work which the Academy shall judge 
the most remarkable as a literary or histor- 
ical production, or most worthy as promoting 
morals; to the author of the best prose or 
poetical comedy which shall have been per- 
formed at the ThéAtre Frangais in the course 
of the year; and to the author of the best 
poetical or prose translation from the Greek, 
Latin, or living languages. The Emperor 
Napoleon III., not to be behindhand as a pa- 
tron of arts and letters—a distinction which 
he always affected, and in which he wished 
to seem to follow in the footsteps of Francis 
I. and Louis XIV.—established in 1860 a bi- 





| ennial prize of 20,000 francs from his privy 
| purse, to be presented by the academies in 
turn “to the work or the discovery the most 
worthy to honor or to serve the country 
which shall be produced during the ten pre- 
| ceding years in the special order of labors 
| which each of the five academies of the In- 
| stitute of France represents.” It fell to the 
| lot of the French Academy to make the first 
| award of this prize, and after long and warm 
| discussion the Gallic vanity prevailed, and 
|it was voted to M. Adolphe Thiers for his 
| History of the Consulate and Empire. The 
| veteran historian at once turned over the 
|amount of the prize to the Academy again, 


1835, and amounting to 3000 franes, is de-| with the stipulation that it should form the 
voted to works of “high class literature.” | foundation of a triennial prize of three thou- 
This designation is broad enough to admit | sand francs to be given to “the author of a 
a wide range of works to competition, and | historical work the subject of which shall 
the first award was to Ozaram’s Civilization, have been proposed by the Academy, and 
of the Fifth Century. | which shall seem to merit the award.” 
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The French Academy is yran not only the | 
supreme court of French belles-lettres, as- 
signing a place and rank to the works which 
fall within its jurisdiction, and from whose 
decrees there is seldom a successful appeal 
to the vox populi, but also its patron and 
minister, dispensing rewards and crowning 
with honors. The literati who are not of 
“the forty” 
entiquater and mediocre, a self-elected oli- | 
garchy, a coterie of divine-right le igitimists | 
in the world of letters; yet the fact remains | 
that a chair in the Academy confers “the 
blue ribbon of French culture ;” and hitherto 
no man of genius, when offered the distine- 
tion, has held himself too dear to accept it. 
Sainte-Beuve had too well poised a mind to 
permit himself extravagance of speech, even 
when speaking of the Academy, of which he 
was proud to be a member. He says that 
with all its faults, errors, and fluctuations, 
“the Academy remains an institution to be 
revered——which not only has a noble and 
interesting past, but which, well directed 
and advised, excited, re-awakened, renewed, 
may render great services in the midst of 
the universal literary diffuseness and dis- 
persion.” 

Of the other four academies, which hold 
somewhat the same comparative rank to the 
French Academy that the heads of bureaus 
do to cabinet ministers, there is space to 
speak but briefly. The departments of learn- 
ing over which the Academy of Inscriptions, 
which is composed of forty members, pre- 
sides include languages, antiquities and 
monuments, translations, and archeology. 
This body, like its elder sister, awards vari- 
ous prizes, among them one for numismatics 
and one for works on French history. The 
Academy of Inscriptions issues certain pub- 
lications, such as its “ Memoirs,” notices of 
manuscript memoirs on the antiquities of 
France, the literary history of France, col- 
lections of French histories, charts and docu- 
ments relative thereto, letters of the French 
kings, and various catalogues. The Acad- 
emy of Sciences, containing sixty-eight 
members, and divided into eleven sections, 
deliberates on topics of geometry, mechanics, 
astronomy, geography, navigation, general 
natural philosophy, chemistry, mineralogy, 
botany, rural economy, anatomy, zoology, 
medicine, and surgery. Many prizes are 
awarded by this academy, which also pub- 
lishes regularly the reports of its meetings, 
the memoirs of its former transactions and 
researches, and, in general, such works of 
savants, not members, pertaining to its es- 
pecial topics as it sees fit. The Academy of 
Fine Arts is composed of forty-one members, 
and is divided into five sections, whose re- 
spective subjects are painting, sculpture, 
architecture, engraving, and musical compo- 
sition. The Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences contains forty members, and its 


. . . | 
are fain to sneer at it, to call it | 


sections are charged with considering phi- 
_losophy, moral philosophy, legislation, public 
law, jurisprudence, political economy, sta- 
tistics, history, and its philosophy. These 
academies have each weekly sessions, and 
on the occasion of the induction of a new 
| Academician, whose inaugural essay is inva- 
|riably a eulogy upon his predecessor, a fa- 
vored portion of the public is admitted by 
tickets to the grand hall. The P: arisians 
| are as eager to attend one of these public 
sessions as to see a new play of Sardon or 
| Dumas fils ; for the audience is always select, 
the group of Academicians a distinguished 
lone, and the addresses usually interesting. 
The tickets of admission are distributed on 
recommendation by the secretary of the In- 
stitute. At these public sessions, and at 
state ceremonies, the members of the Insti- 
tute are dressed in black broadcloth suits 
embroidered with olive leaves in green silk. 
Such, in brief, are the Institute of France 
and the academies which form its federal 
literary commonwealth. It was a concep- 
tion worthy of a Greek imagination, and 
gives the first revolution one more title to 
the respect of posterity. The Institute has 
accomplished many valuable uses, not the 
least of which are the constant bringing to- 
gether of scholars, occupied in widely differ- 
ent spheres of thought, in a familiar way, 
and the proffer of an honor, inciting young 
aspirants for the laurel to greater industry 
and mental effort, in order to attain a place 
among the “forty immortals ;” its roll of 
names is illustrious, and includes all, or 
nearly all, the most famous French minds 
of the present century ; and surviving as it 
does every political and religious convulsion, 
and flourishing as it does under whatever 
régime popular caprice imposes upon the 
nation, it seems destined to a long life and a 
fruitful career—and this can be predicted, 
unhappily, of but few French institutions. 





WONDERS OF THE LOWLANDS. 


UST below Memphis, on the eastern 

shore of the Mississippi, there are two 
lofty mounds, one on the very verge of the 
elevated plateau on which the city stands, 
the other two hundred yards away. Of 
these the reader will find an accurate delin- 
eation in the great painting that adorns a 
broad space within the Rotunda of the Cap- 
itol at Washington. This work of art is 
designated “The Discovery of the Mississip- 
pi by De Soto.” On the level plain at the 
base of the mound, one hundred feet above 
the river’s surface, mail-clad warriors of 
Castile are gathered about the martial, tow- 
ering figure of De Soto, while an Indian 
chieftain, surrounded by his warriors, does 
obeisance to the haughty Spaniard. One 
| broad arm of the “inland sea” flows direct- 
| ly toward the setting sun, and another due 














south. Between these 
is President’s Island, six 
miles away, once the es- 
tate of General Andrew 
Jackson. The green de- 
pressed surface of the isl- 
and, covered with endless 
corn and cotton fields, 
seems a glowing emerald 
imbedded in the very 
bosom of the mighty river. On its western 
shore, directly west, and more than two 
miles from “‘ De Soto’s Mound,” there stood, 
until fifteen years ago, another mound that 
rose to a level with the lofty eastern shore. 


The course of the river through a series | 


of years was deflected more and more from 
its southern to a western course, and thus 
the Arkansas mound slowly disappeared. 
While it was abraded and dropping into 
fathomless depths, the curious in such mat- 
ters were accustomed to gather pipes, urns, 
bronze or copper implements and ornaments, 


flint arrow-heads and hatchets, from the | 


graves of the mound-builders. Skulls and 
bones were found, but pulverized simply by 
exposure to the air. This tumulus, erected 
upon the alluvium swept down from west- 
ern mountains, was densely covered with 
great forest trees. But the lowlands them- 
selves were recently produced. Within a 


brief geological period the ever-changeful | 


current of the river has occupied every 
point from the heights on which Memphis 
stands to those forty miles west, known as 
Crowley’s Ridge, at the base of which flows 
the St. Francis River. The Mississippi at 
no remote date, just as it does to-day, swept 
ever the precise spot whereon the lofty 
mound was erected. The length of the pe- 
riod through which a given point in the 


lowlands may remain untouched by the riv- | 


er current can not be accurately estimated. 

The trees that grow upon mounds have 
been preceded by others older than they. 
There may have been many preceding gen- 
erations of trees, and therefore nothing is 
determined by inquiries of a character to 
which agents of the Smithsonian Institution 
constantly resort. I have begun a system 
of investigations which must lead to prox- 
imately accurate results. In the vicinity of 
Osceola, at Dr. M‘Gavock’s plantation, above 
Memphis, in Arkansas, and near Fulton, in 
Tennessee, traces of the mound- builders’ 
civilization are found every where. Near 
the great mound not far from Osceola there 
is athreshing-floor, paved with adobe, having 
an area of quite ten acres. The wheat of 
wide districts must have been threshed on 
this spot, and stored in bins made of the 
same material, the remains of which are 
still visible. This threshing-floor is buried 
quite two and a half feet beneath the coun- 
try’s surface by a black loam. It is very 
needful to ascertain the average depth of 


MUUND-BUILDERS’ PIPE, 


| this annual deposition made by decaying 
vegetation, and then to learn by repeated 
experiments and observations in the same 
districts the thickness of the loam annually 
deposited by the same forest trees. 

Mr. Fassett, an old citizen of the county, 
is engaged in making accurate observations 
of this character, and will be enabled at an 
sarly day to give results that may deter- 
mine chronological facts in reference to 
| which writers have differed by from ten to 
twenty centuries. If, as generally conced- 
ed, the mound-builders were of the same 
race that wrought in Lake Superior copper 
| mines, built the pyramids of Mitla and Coa- 
huila, monoliths at Copan, the temples in 
Arizona, and in Yucatan, Mexico, and Peru, 
the importance of the inquiry which Mr. 
Fassett is making can not be exaggerated. 
If American mounds and Mexican pyramids 
and the ancient temples of Central Americ: 
were constructed by the same race, that race 
lived and flourished and was rich and pow- 
| ful since the Mississippi dug for itself its 
present channel at the base of the Chicka- 
saw Bluffs, on which Memphis stands. 
| The lofty mound on the western shore 
| was destroyed only fifteen years ago by a 
| steady deflection of the river’s current to- 
| ward the west. At different points in the 
| lowlands, forty miles wide, west from Mem- 
phis, there are depressions and elevations 
parallel with one another which constituted 
the river’s old channels as it gradually found 
for itself the deep bed in which it runs to- 
day at the foot of the heights of Memphis. 
After the river dug its present channel (the 
old channel is plainly defined five miles 
west) the mound-builders reared the speech- 
less monument to their dead which the rest- 
less arm of the sea embraced at last and 
bore away before our eyes to the ocean. 
The changes in the river’s route have been 
effected in modern times, and are steadily 
progressive. How old this channel may be, 
or that five miles further west, can only be 
proximately determined. Within a given 
period the current flowed at every point be- 
tween the heights at Memphis and those 
forty miles west, along the base of which 
tuns the St. Francis River. There are 
mounds and aguadas every where between 
these two streams, and the date of their 
construction, as a geological fact, must be 
recent. 

The mound in the lowlands just across 
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the river, west from Memphis, was probably 
reared when the Mississippi occupied a 
channel, still clearly defined, five miles 
west of its present bed. If the regular nat- 
ural diversions of the river were observed 
through a series of years, we might deter- 
mine proximately the antiquity of these 
wonderful mounds and canals and high- 
ways telling of dense industrious popula- 
tions that selected as an abiding-place the 
richest spot on the continent. 

While ever-changeful channels of the 
Mississippi tell no definite chronological 
story, the moving mouth of the great river 
actually speaks, eloquently and accurately, | 
of the lapse of years. The river is length- 
ened annually two hundred yards. Each 
eight years the river adds one mile to its 
length. There are no traces of mound- 
builders’ works below Baton Rouge. Since 
this strange people followed the course of 
the river, and left along its banks every 
where from Cairo to the vicinity of Natchez 
and Baton Rouge evidences of their indus- 
try, and since there are no tumuli south of | 
these places, we may conclude that the Gulf 
of Mexico in the age of the mound-builders 
laved the base of the heights on which 
Natchez stands. Baton Rouge is 300 miles 
by water from the sea. The river, as we 
have said, lengthens itself two hundred 
yards annually by the ejection of mud at 
the Balize. In other words, the river has 
grown 325 miles in length since the mound- 
builders ceased to follow its course down- | 
ward from Lake Superior copper mines to 
the Mexican Gulf, and thus the conclusion is 
deduced that quite 3000 years have elapsed 
since the people known as mound-builders 
utterly disappeared. 

No one has traversed the prairies between 
White and Arkansas rivers, along the route 
of the Memphis and Little Rock Railway, 
and failed to note the number and uniform- 
ity of mounds that dot the country’s surface. 
These prairies were sites of populous cities, 
whose outlines may be readily traced. One | 
may even estimate with some degree of ac- 
curacy the number of inhabitants by the | 
number of dwellings that surely adorned | 
these productive plains. Little hillocks, el- | 
evated from one to three feet above the level 
of the plain, are every where visible. They | 
are generally collocated in pairs, the larger | 
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fronting on the broad avenue, and the small- 
er twenty to thirty feet in the rear. The 
arrangement of the houses, of which these 
hillocks are the débris, was much the same 
with that to which Southern planters were 
wont to resort, the costly residence occupy- 
ing the prominent place in each village, the 
other being made up of modest domiciles de- 
nominated the “kitchen” and “negro quar- 
ter.” The soil that constitutes these little 
prairie mounds is different from that of the 
rest of the plain, and even yet the vegeta- 
tion upon these hillocks, usually forty by 
twenty feet square, is denser and greene! 
and more vigorous than upon the plain. 
The countless mounds along this railway 
from Memphis to Fort Smith, in the richest 
districts of the State, suggest the incoutest- 
able conclusion that countless myriads of 
people dwelt here as well as in the low- 
lands. It is the land of ruins, prehistoric 
Cyclopean, Phenician, Egyptian, Malayan, 
Israelitish, Etruscan, or Assyrian. As the 
English captain and recent explorer Barton 
asserts of ancient Syria, “its towers and 
cities have been so numerous that the coun- 
try must have been one endless city.” 
When Irishmen, a few years ago, were 
constructing the levee in Mississippi County, 
above Memphis, in Arkansas, they encoun- 
tered countless skulls and bones, and finally 
refused to desecrate this burial-place of 
mound-builders, and negroes were employed 
in their stead. The number of skeletons 
was illimitable, and the extent of the grave- 
yard unknown. Skulls and thigh-bones of 
giants were unearthed, and even skulls of 
peculiar shape. Here and there was a head 
artificially flattened, and again there were 
skulls discovered marked by curious knots, 
like that which Homer tells us surmounted 
the cranium of the querulous Thersites. 
Every where in the lowlands between 
the Mississippi and St. Francis rivers, a dis- 
trict forty by ninety miles in area, there 
are mounds varying in altitude from four 
to forty and even sixty feet. Very many 
were constructed like stone Nilometers of 
Egypt, to record the height of the river 
floods during different periods. In the 
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swamps are found remains of brick struc- | 
tures buried beneath decayed vegetation. | 
Especially did these abound along the old 
military road. This highway constitutes 
the original route of civilization from Mem- 
phis across Arkansas to Little Rock and Fort 
Smith. It was also the route of the mound- 
builders. General Edmund P. Gaines sim- 
ply re-opened the old highway. Trees and 
dense vegetation had obstructed it, but it 
was lifted above the flood-tide of the Missis- 
sippi by the old race. This old road consti- 
tutes an artificial ridge across the lowlands 
from the Mississippi to the St. Francis. 
About twenty years ago Elijah Cheek, 

who during the late war sought the Chief 
Magistracy of Arkansas at the hands of 
President Lincoln, was engaged in construct- 
ing a plank-road from Mound City, five miles 
above Memphis, to Marion, the capital of 
Crittenden County, ten miles west of Mem- 
phis. In mading excavations and embank- 
ments Mr. Cheek discovered strangely shaped 
bricks, of which specimens were sent to the 
writer of this memoir. They were made of 
grayish clay, nine by twelve inches in width 
and length, and four inches thick. Mr. 
Cheek supposed from the number of ruins 
which he found every few rods along the 
route of this old military road that Span- 
iards, when they held the country, built pal- 
aces every where, and grew enormously rich 
by cultivating the lowlands. He finally ac- 


cepted the conclusion, after hearing a eu- 
rious recitation of mound-builders’ history 
written by the late Cornelius Mathews, of 
New York, that the old military road was 





not the product of modern but of ancient 


skill and toil. He then saw how the ridge | 
it traverses is artificial, how it is wider} 
where the richest mound-builder built his | 
domicile, and how it is true that these people 


MOUND-BUILDERS’ 


lifted up in the lowlands not only countless 
mounds and dug countless canals and agua- 
das, but absolutely created, by uplifting the 
earth that constituted them, broad farms of 
hundreds and even thousands of acres. We 
of modern times are boastful of the triumphs 
of engineering skill that bridges rivers, up- 
heaves levees, and builds railways. Thes 
mound-builders achieved mightier tasks, 
and constructed road-beds that stagger cre- 
dulity, and dug canals infinitely more serv- 
iceable than railways every where in the 
lowlands. Floods ruinous to civilization 
and wealth were rendered by them wholly 
impossible. Canals were not only the cheap- 
est agencies of commerce, but the area of 
water surface exposed to the action of the 
sun’s rays was not materially lessened, as 
would occur if levees could effect their pur- 
pose and wall in the river. No such changes 
in climatic or hygrometrical laws resulted 
as would render, by producing wet and dry 
seasons, the successful cultivation of cotton 
impossible. These mound-builders were 
Wiser than we. They cultivated the low- 
lands, first regulating the distribution of 
water, and making the country healthful 
by this useful system of drainage; and then 
doubtless there were at Memphis, as at St. 
Louis and Louisville, and other points des- 
ignated by remains of the mound-builders’ 
greatest works, magnificent cities. 
Throughout the prairies dotted with lit- 
tle mounds, of which I have spoken, the dé- 
bris of ancient structures would assign to no 
autocrat more than fifty acres. The space 
allotted to two abodes, the larger and small- 
er, as defined by the two hillocks, is not 


larger than ten acres. I could discover no 
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THE IDOL. 


marks of wells or cisterns, but have a water- 
cooler, indicative of the fact that there were 
no ice-houses in those primeval days. 

The vessel is thirteen inches high, hav- 
ing on its surface raised figures of the shin- 
bones, and skeleton hands, four pairs of each. 
It is of grayish clay, and very thin and light. 


For many months this vessel was upon my | 


desk. One day a weather-beaten sailor en- 
tered, asking for money that his hunger 
might be appeased. His attention was sud- 
denly arrested by the urn dug from a grave 
near Osceola, Arkansas. He examined it 
closely, and was amazed, as he said, that I 
should have here on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi the water-cooler of a Malay Island- 
er. The burly sailor explained that the urn 
was suspended by straps passed through 
the openings in the rim below, in the open 
air, beneath a lateen-sail, on a hot summer 
day, and that evaporation through the thin 
porous clay was so rapid that water in the 
urn was almost frozen. I applied the test 
of utility, and found the sailor’s story vera- 
cious. The urn was an excellent water-cool- 
er, and ice was quite needless on the plains 
and in the lowlands of Arkansas. 

I have a more wonderful specimen of 
mound-builders’ skill, which is shown in an- 
other engraving. Iam very sure that this 
was imported, and even from Japan. Mr. 
Seward and other travelers have described 
Japanese idols of which this is a perfect 
reproduction. 
near Fulton, in Tennessee, a central seat, 


like Memphis, of mound - builders’ wealth | 
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and art and glory. The mound- builders’ 
idol is of bronze, and the oldest specimen 
of this metal, without doubt, that exists 
on this continent. Ido not assert it to be 
the product of mound- builders’ workman- 
ship. It is too artistic, too ornate, too per- 
fect, and the face is purely Asiatic. There 
are several holes eaten through the hollow 
metal by canker, and several little angular 
points have been broken or worn off. How 
came this wonderfully perfect specimen of 
moulding in bronze in the lowlands of the 
Mississippi? Who bore it hither? It is no 
fraudulent device manufactured in Birming- 
ham or Sheftield, and shipped to the Celes- 
tials as a “joss.” It is unquestionably a 
genuine Japanese or Malacea god. How it 
came to Tennessee, and why it was depos- 
ited in a mound, at its very base, and by 
whom, are mysteries profounder than any 
that ever perplexed the brain of the credu- 
lous Father of History. 

From this same mound a little earthen 
box, the lid fitting perfectly, was taken. 
Tell it not in the schools of Philadelphia, 
but this little box was half filled with pills, 
and beside it lay very quietly the skeleton 
of the victim. So thoroughly had the old 


|mound-building patient been killed by the 


It was taken from a mound | 


villainous drug that he became himself, at 
the very moment of his exposure to atmos- 
pheric action, an “impalpable powder.” 
This box, with its contents, was sent to 
Cincinnati, that the pills might be ana- 
lyzed. I never heard the result of the 
chemist’s labors. I have a crucible taken 
from a grave. It contains glistening marks 
of molten metal, and was evidently much 
used. There are four projecting perforated 
| handles, much worn by brass wires with 
| which the crucible was suspended. I have, 
too, a beautifully shaped vessel from the 
same locality. It is glossy, smooth, and 


| flat, having a long neck, and is surely a 
| very curious piece of workmanship, very 
| like pictures I have seen*of Etruscan ves- 
sels taken from tombs in Italy older than 
Romulus and Remus. 
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THE MOUNDS EAST OF LITTLE ROOK, ARKANSAS, 


The broadest threshing-floor discovered 
is at the great mound near Osceola. To 
this reference has been made, and I recur to 
it because a memorable recital of facts in- 
teresting in this connection is given in the 
Bible. It will be remembered that David 
sinned, as stated in the eleventh chapter of 
Chronicles, in numbering the people, and a 
plague was sent upon Judea, and David, as 
instructed by an angel, visited Ornan, or, as 


designated in the last chapter of II. Samuel, | 


” 


“ Araunah the Jebusite,” to buy his thresh- 
ing-floor, whereon Araunah, alias Ornan, 
“was at the time threshing wheat.” There 
is nothing marvelous in all this. There is 
nothing here discovered to connect the two 


peoples of the two worlds, Eastern and | 


Western, with one another; and it is only 
remarkable that races, perhaps coeval, David 
living one thousand years before Christ, and 
both in the midst of mound-builders, should 
have these peculiar threshing-floors. There 
are none like these or of subsequent ages, 
and not often in the oldest books are they 
mentioned. 

Even now I have before me heads of 
wheat grown on the eastern side of the Mis- 
sissippi, Within ten miles of Memphis, from 
grains taken from an ancient Egyptian sar- 
cophagus, sent some years ago by the Amer- 


ican consul at Alexandria to the Patent-of- | 
tice at Washington. The stalks and leaves | 


are very like those of Indian corn, though 
smaller, and the heads or grain like that of 
sorghum or broom-corn. Strange but true 
it is that this very wheat, degenerate but 
perfect in all its incidents, still grows among 
the weeds and grass that cover mounds in 
the lowlands eighteen miles west of Mem- 
phis. How many centuries since these kin- 
dred products of Egyptian agriculture were 
separated, the one to move slowly, perhaps 
with nomadic tribes, around the globe, cross- 


tic, and both growing green even here, in the 
| year of our Lord 1873, beneath the shadows 
of another Memphis on the shores of anoth- 
er Nile? Collocate these curious facts, and 
observe that Araunah’s threshing-floor cov- 
ered the broad summit of Mount Moriah, and 
that this, of which I write, near Osceola, is 
| of the area of ten acres, and then that the 

same peculiar grain grew beside both pecul- 
| iar threshing-floors, and the deduction nec- 
essarily arises that the same race of people 
cultivated the same crops and garnered 
them in the same peculiar manner. 

The mound to which reference has been 
already made, sixteen miles east of Little 
Rock, is perhaps the loftiest in America. 
Mound Lake is the excavation from which 
the earth was taken to construct the great 
tumulus. The sheet of water is three and 
a half miles long and a fourth of a mile in 
width. The property was owned and orig- 
inally entered by General Jackson, who 
transferred it to the late Andrew Jackson 
Donelson. General Jackson was induced 
to visit the place because of the existence 
of these wonderful mounds. A broad deep 
ditch about them incloses an area of quite 
ninety acres. The loftier mound is about 
two hundred and fifty feet in height. 

The larger of the two great mounds is 
conical, with many lofty forest trees grow- 
ing on its sides. A grand old elm on the 
summit has towered above the rest for four 
| hundred years. Eagles have an aerie in the 
topmost branches, whence they descend, like 
| flashing bolts of light shot from the clouds, 
to wrest from birds that skim the lake’s sur- 
| face their quivering, glittering prey. The 
‘lake is a famous resort of fishermen, and 
was well stocked by some Izaak Walton 
who flourished in the age of mound-builders. 
A smaller mound hard by the greater is per- 
fectly square; the altitude of the smaller 





ing Asia and the Pacific; and ‘the other | monument is quite one hundred feet. The 
| Summit is flat, and an acre in area. 


moving west, in our time, across the Atlan- 
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PROFESSOR FAWCETT AND HIS WIFE. 


HE visitor to the House of Commons, |]and many a pleasant word attend her as 

waiting at the door of the Strangers’ | she trips lightly up the stairway leading to 
Gallery, and watching the members of Par- | the Ladies’ Cage, near the roof of the House. 
liament as they file in by the main en- | The whisper passes around, “ One day, per- 
trance, will no doubt have his eye particu- | haps not far off, she will take her seat be- 
larly arrested by a tall, fair-haired young | side her husband, and remain there.” And 
man, evidently blind, led up to the door by | certain it is that when ladies have the suf- 
a youthful petite lady with sparkling eyes | frage, the first female member of Parliament 
and blooming cheeks. She will reluctantly | will be the lady of whom I write—Mrs. 
leave him at the door. The British Consti- | Fawcett. Not one-half of the members of 
tution would be quite upset were a woman | that body are so competent as she to think 
to invade the tloor of the House of Com-| deeply and speak finely on matters of pub- 
mons after the chaplain’s incantation has | lie policy, while not the daintiest live doll 


been heard, even so far as to conduct her| moving about London drawing-rooms sur- 
blind husband to his seat, so she has to con- | passes her in the care of her household, her 
sign him to a youth who stands waiting to | husband, and her child. The two whom | 
lead the blind member to his place. As she | have mentioned are as well known figures 


turns away many a friendly face will smile, | as any who approach the sacred precincts 
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of the legislature. The policemen bow low 
as they pass; the crowd in the lobby make 
a path; the door-keeper, Mr. White, the most 
amiable Cerberus who ever guarded an en- | 
trance, utters his friendly welcome. The 
strangers ask who is that, and a dozen by- 
standers respond, “ Professor Fawcett.” No 
one can look upon him but he will see on 
his face the characters of courage, frank- 
ness, and intelligence. He is six feet two 
inches in height, very blonde, his light hair 
and complexion and his smooth beardless 
face giving him something of the air of | 
a boy. His features are at once strongly 
marked and regular. He narrowly escaped 
being handsome, and his expression is very 
winning. His countenance is habitually 
serene, and no cloud or frown ever passes 
over it. His smile is gentle and winning. 
It is probable that no blind man has ever 
before been able to enter upon so impor- 
tant a political career as Professor Fawcett, 
who, yet under forty years of age, is the 
most influential of the independent Liber- | 
als in Parliament. From the moment that 
he took his seat in that body he has been 
able—and this is unusual—to command the 
close attention of the House. He has a clear 
fine voice, speaks with the utmost fluency, 
has none of the university intonation, and | 
none of the hesitation or uneasy attitudes | 
of the average Parliamentary speaker. He 
scorns all subterfuges, speaks honestly his | 
whole mind, and comes to the point. At | 
times he is eloquent, and he is always in- | 
teresting. He is known to be a man of | 
convictions. The usual English political | 
theory that you need not prove a thing) 
right in principle if you can show that it 
for the time works without disaster is one 
which Professor Fawcett ignores. He de- | 
fends the right against the wrong, with lit- | 
tle respect to consequences. He, Sir Charles 
Dilke, P. A. Taylor, and Auberon Herbert | 
are intimate friends, and are looked upon | 
as the four Irreconcilables of the House of | 
Commons. 

Professor Fawcett is the son of one of 
the landed gentry of England. He was a 


scholar of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where | 


he graduated with the highest mathemat- 
ical honors in 1856. He studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar at the Middle Tem- 
ple in 1862, but he could not proceed with 
his pm pe owing to his blindness. It 
was by asad accident that he lost his sight. 
He had just graduated at Cambridge, and 
all his blushing honors were thick upon 
him, and as fair a prospect in life as ever 
opened before a young man welcomed him, 
when he went out shooting with his father. 
As the latter was getting over a hedge, his 
gun was discharged accidentally, and part 
of the charge went into his son’s face, put- 
ting out both eyes, but leaving him other- 
wise undisfigured. The father, who had 
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fondly looked forward to a distinguished 
career for his son, was almost inconsolable, 
and it was for a time feared he would not 
survive the event. Ihave heard from Pro- 
fessor Fawcett’s intimate friends at Cam- 
bridge touching accounts of how the blind 
boy sat beside the father, who felt the af- 
fliction more keenly than himself, assuring 


| him that the accident should make no dif- 


ference whatever in the career to which 
they both had looked forward. “The ac- 
cident,” he would say, “did not happen un- 
til I had received at the university the ba- 
sis of my education, and fortunately we 
have the means to secure aid from the eyes 
of others for practical needs. Rejoice with 


‘me that my health is unimpaired, my pur- 


pose still strong, and my spirit as cheerful 
as ever.” He has lived to make good the 
hope he thus held out to his father. As, 
first, a Fellow of his college, and now Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in his universi- 
ty, Henry Fawcett has acquired an influence 
among scholars unsurpassed in his own di- 
rection by any other living Englishman. 
John Stuart Mill, as I happen to know, es- 
teemed the young professor as a leading 
thinker, while also loving him as a personal 


|friend. No recent work on political econ- 


omy has had a greater success than Pro- 
fessor Fawcett’s Manual, which is now used 
by the students of many colleges. When 
I first visited Cambridge, more than nine 
years ago, Henry Fawcett was a Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, but he was as really a pro- 
fessor as any in the university. It was my 
good fortune to be his guest on that occa- 
sion, and I have never known any thing 
more like the Noctes Ambrosiane of one’s fan- 
cies than the evenings passed in his rooms. 
After dinner many of the scholars assembled 
there, among them, it might be, one or two 
professors. Cigars were lit, and then every 
subject relating to politics and philosophy 
was discussed in a way which hardly left 
one reason to envy the assemblies of Peri- 


| cles any thing but their Aspasia. Fawcett’s 


mind has the instinct of leadership; it is 
able to bring out every thought in a circle 
of minds. He has also a rare humor, enrich- 
|ed by imagination, and has a large reper- 
| toire of good stories with which to enliven 
| his altogether extraordinary conversation. 
| His marriage and his residence in London 
| have not destroyed his influence at Cam- 
| bridge, where he is always welcomed with 
| a symposium of the old kind. 

| There have been many predictions that 
| Fawcett is destined to be one day the Prime 
Minister of England. The remarkable tal- 
|ent which has brought him with unexam- 
| pled rapidity to the position of a leader on 
| the independent benches in Parliament—a 
| position which may be fairly ascribed to him 
| from the time John Bright left them for the 
| ministerial benches—would naturally bear 
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him to any eminence whatever. But he is, 
perhaps, too independent, too critical, and 
too unbending in his radicalism to become 
a Prime Minister. Besides this, he has very 
peculiar views on many subjects upon which 
a great deal of popular prejudice exists, 


which may prevent his ever carrying the | 


popular enthusiasm, and he has no idea of 


concealing these views, but advocates them | 


openly whenever there is an opportunity. 
Among other things, he is an earnest Mal- 
thusian. I have just now had a conversa- | 
tion with him concerning pauperism and 
kindred matters in this country, which con- 
vinces me that he will certainly raise some 
day a very important agitation upon these | 
questions. ‘We are,” he said, “treating | 
pauperism in the most ignorant manner in 
this country. We are actually encouraging 
it. We have here a system of out-door re- 
lief, so that if a man by indolence makes 
himself a pauper, he gets as much as an hon- 
est laborer, and without any corresponding | 
inconvenience. He stays at home and re- 
ceives his money. It is so throughout the 
kingdom, except in Ireland, and the conse- 
quence is that in Ireland—where, if a man 
have relief as a pauper, he must eet t it by 
entering the work-house—there are far few- 
er paupers than are found either in England 
or Scotland.” On my expressing surprise at 
this, the professor adduced the statistics, 


which proved that there is not by a fifth as | 


much government relief called for in Ireland 
as in Scotland, the relative figures being 
nearly the same between Ireland and En- 
gland. 

“We are also,” said the professor, “eneour- 
aging profligacy by making a better provis- 
ion for children abandoned by their parents 
than we make for the children of honest 
parents. The deserted child is placed out 


in a family that wishes a child; twelve shil- | 


lings a week are given for its support, and 
additional sums for its clothing and educa- 
tion. I would not have such children left 
to perish, but I would have the provisions 
made for them attended by very severe pen- | 
alties to the criminals who have abandoned | 
them. The absence of any grave penalties 
in such cases encourages people to bring 
children into the world recklessly, without 
any prospect of providing for them and ed- 
ucating them. I fear that if we had free 
schools they would add to our difficulties in 
this direction. The state ought to enforce 
the education of every child, but it ought 
also to compel every parent ‘to pay for it. 


I doubt if the same rule would apply to | 


America, where the people admit more uni- | 
versally the absolute necessity ofedues tion, | 
and are willing to pay for it; but here we | 
are overwhelmed with population,-and it is 
dangerous to add to the encouragement of 
its further increase even the consideration | 
that the state will provide freely for the | 
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|child’s education. But our provisions fo; 
out-door relief of paupers, and for the educa. 
| tion of children without direct expense to 
their parents, do not represent the root of 
the evil in Great Britain. It is fast bec oming 
| an absolute necessity that we shall find’some 
means of checking the i increase of population 
|in a country, like England, where no class js 
willing to emigrate. Ireland is relieved of 
surplus numbers by emigration; so also is 
| Wales to some extent. Scotland sends her 
| | surplus in a considerable extent to England. 
But here we have no relief; we must face 
|the question of the reckless begetting of 
children to an extent beyond the resources 
|of the country to supply all with work or 
the means of subsistence.’ 
| The professor recognized the difficulty of 
| legislation on so delicate a subject, espe- 
| cially amidst a people whose religion teach- 
es them that it is a prime duty to “ increase 
| and multiply ;” but hé contended that when 
the first task—that of educating the country 
| to see the evil—was accomplished, the ways 
|and means of restricting the passions of the 
| people in this direction would be found, as 
they had been found for restricting the ex- 
cessive indulgence of other passions, 

It is, of course, not my place here to dis- 
cuss this Malthusian question, which is re- 
ally an impossible one—almost an incom- 
|prehensible one—except in overpopulated 
countries like England, from which the 
| masses can not be tempted to remove in any 
large numbers. But I am satistied that it 
is to be a “burning question” in the future, 
and that no man who, like Professor Faw- 
cett, takes the philosophical rather than the 
Philistine view of it is ever likely to become 
a Prime Minister of England. The profess- 
or will no doubt be qualified to fill that high 
office in a hundred years from now ; but he is 
| not sufficiently given to prophesying smooth 
| things for the attainment of that position 

within any shorter period. And yet, as oft- 
en as I have seen him standing forth in the 
| House, so moderate in manner, so sturdy in 
| principle, so clearly the representative of 
scholarly England, I have felt that there 
‘might come sooner than is expected the 
| great day when this nation, sick of parties 
| and partisans, shall call for such a man. 

| Professor Fawcett must be regarded as a 
| type of “the coming liberal” as distinguished 
from the democrat of that familiar degerip- 
|tion which approaches demagogism. All 
|men have faith in the fundamental honesty 
| of the masses. The most rigid Tory, walk- 
ing in a lonely place after midnight, may 
feel a qualm of apprehension if he discern 
a single.individual approaching ; butif there 
are a dozen, he will feel safe. He knows 
| that security, so far as good intent is con- 
cerned, is with the many. That feeling is 
the basis of democracy. But who woald 
venture to submit it to the vote of the first 
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twelve he should meet what shall be his 
creed or his conduct? They would send 
him at once to the Rev. Mr. Stiggins’s or Mr. 
Chadband’s chapel. It is significant that 
while we praise popular government, we 
despise the man who seeks popularity. We 
suspect masses, and look for benefit to the 
individuals who have emerged from them. 
The true liberal is more and more felt to be 
he who, while trusting the heart of the peo- 
ple, does not bow to their superstitions or 
their prejudices, and, while serving them, 
does not suffer their dictation as to the way 
in which the service shall be rendered. 
There appeared to me something purely 
statesmanlike in the course which Professor 
Fawcett recently pursued when his Parlia- 
mentary career appeared to have suffered a 
serious check. Gay and frivolous Brighton 
had chosen a more congenial representative 
than it had found in the earnest and vigor- 
ous thinker. But his presence was missed in 
the House of Commons even by his political 
antagonists. A vacancy having occurred in 
one of the large boroughs of London (Hack- 
ney), the Liberals of its constituency were 
entreated to nominate Professor Faweett, 
and they did so; not, however, without trep- 
idation, for the “conservative reaction” (so 
the great Beer Rebellion against Gladstone 
was euphemistically called) was showing it- 
self every where, and the Liberals felt that 
the seat might be lost if their candidate 
should not concede a great deal to certain 
dominant popular prejudices. 

Professor Fawcett, after his nomination, 
was met by two questions menacing to his 
prospect of success.. One was that relating 
to the proposed opening of the public mu- 
seums and art galleries of London to the 
people on Sunday afternoons. The profess- 
or regarded it as a religious oppression that 
while the working classes helped to support 
these institutions, they were virtually ex- 
cluded from them by the fact that on the 
only day in which they are liberated from 
toil those treasuries of knowledge and art 
are closed. He saw the people on that one 
day which might be devoted to their culture 
having nothing open to them but their own 
dens, the churches, and the gin-palaces; 
and in the British Museum and the Nation- 
al Gallery he saw formidable rivals to the 
gin-shop, which now almost monopolizes the 
lower classes during the hours of Sunday. 
In these views he is sympathized with by 
the Dean of Westminster, Canon Kingsley, 
and a large number of the clergymen and 
ministers of London, two hundred of whom 
have recently petitioned Parliament to open 
this means of harmless and instructive Sun- 
day enjoyment to the millions of London. 
Of course the Sabbatarian party opposing 
this is very strong, and the excitement has 
run particularly high in Hackney. Profess- 
or Fawcett met the question honestly and 


bravely, and argued it fully. Nothing could 
induce him to conceal his views or evade 
the issue in any way, though the Sabbatari- 
an party was one of the strongest elements 
among the Liberals themselves. Another 
question on which the professor had to with- 
stand a very wide popular feeling was that 
relating to the restriction of the hours of 
labor for women and children. It is not 
‘often that one has to charge large masses 
of the working classes with a deliberate 
scheme of injustice or oppression. But I 
fear that under the terrible struggle for ex- 
istence in this country the working-men 
have at length begun to show signs that 
their instincts have become impaired. From 
them appears to have proceeded a demand 
for a measure which, under the pretense of 
a desire to protect women and children from 
overwork by restricting the hours per day 
in which they can labor, can only result in 
rendering women unable to compete with 
men even in the few employments now open 
to them, and so crippling that sex still fur- 
ther in the struggle for life. The excess in 
the numbers of women over men in Great 
Britain is nearing a million. I need not 
point out that this momentous fact alone 
implies that many thousands of women have 
before them the alternatives of selling their 
time and work or selling themselves. The 
number of women who are dependent upon 
sharing such ordinary work of men as is 
legally open to their sex is not, however, 
| alone to be estimated by the numerical pre- 
ponderance alluded to. It is to be remem- 
| bered that women are by law excluded from 
professions, and by custom from many of 
the most lucrative oceupations—hair-dress- 
| ing, tailoring, etc. Were the professions 
| and the occupations referred to open, there 
| would not be such a large pressure of the 
|demand for employment by women upon 
| the market of manual toil. It is undoubt- 
edly the increase of that pressure which has 
| induced the working-men to take this mean 
| way of handicapping women in the compe- 
| tition, disabling them from selling their time 
/on the same terms as man sells his. As 
| women have no voice in the tribunal which 
is called upon to enact this measure, which 
| betrays them with a kiss, it is as if a strong 
|trade-union were empowered to legislate 
restrictions upon the work of a weak one. 
While I write the bill is before Parliament, 
and before this paper can see the light it 
will probably have passed its second read- 
ling. If it does, it will bring home to thou- 
| sands in this country the fact that there is 
| still some difference between a Tory and a 
| Liberal government, and it will mean penn- 
| ury, ill health, and shame to innumerable 
| women, who by it will find themselves beat- 
| en back from the means of honest livelihood, 
| which hitherto has alone saved thousands 
| of them from degradation and despair. 
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It is to be hoped that a large number of | stand that the aid of his wife in the revision 
working-men have been really deceived by | of his Political Economy, which he has so 
the superticial proposal of this venomous | gracefully acknowledged in the recent edi- 
measure to protect women and children from | tion of that work, has been of equal impor- 


overwork. If so, we may hope that even 
yet the plot of the strong against the weak | 
may be defeated. If that shall be the case, | 
it will be due to the quick eye of the blind | 
statesman, who from the first detected the | 
softly sheathed sting, and warned all honest | 
men and women of the wound it would in- 
flict. In his speeches during the Hackney 
canvass he so eloquently exposed the fraud 
of this treacherous cry about women and 
children, and so grandly denounced the in- 
famy of a set of male trades and male coun- 
cils and legislatures arranging to suit them- 
selves the affairs of a sex, while rendering 
that sex powerless to speak or act in the 
matter, that he quite overbore the heavy 
force which had been brought against him 
among those very working-men and artisans 
on whose suffrages he was chiefly dependent 
for the recovery of a seat in the House of 
Commons. 

This, as I say, appears to me pure states- 
manship, and a presage of that true liberal- 
ism of a healthier era when the popularis 
aura shall not find its mere echo in the true 
friend of the people—one who can scathe 
its ignorance and folly while realizing any 
reality that may be at the heart of it. Pro- 
fessor Fawcett is the most radical man in 
Parliament in some regards, yet no man is 
less servile to the many, none more normal- 
ly in the minority. One can well under- 


tance to him in the masterly completeness 


with which he has dealt with such questions 


as that relating to female work. At any 
rate, the two are never divided in the hom- 
age of the large circle of their friends and 
admirers. Mr. Ford Madox Brown has re- 
cently painted for Sir Charles Dilke the por- 
traits of the two. The work was one of tho 
greatest difficulty even for an artist of Mr. 
Madox Brown’s unquestionable genius, es- 
pecially because it is the subtle play of ex- 
pressions in Professor Fawcett’s countenance 
which to those who know him compensates 
for the lost light of the eye. I fear that the 
absence of colors will prevent the reader 
from appreciating through the engraving 
on page 352 the wonderful extent to which 
|in the original picture the artist has con- 
quered the peculiar difficulties in the case. 
The picture, however, is too characteristic 
of the admirable artist and of those he 
has portrayed to be without value even 
apart from the vitality of its colors; and if 
the little sketch I have written shall have 
the good fortune to fall under eyes that can 
glow at thought of a right and true man, it 
may be that they can invest the gray out- 
lines of the engraver and my poor sen- 
tences with the true realistic tints which 
belong to two of the most interesting and 
even picturesque figures of contemporary 
England. 














RAPE OF THE GAMP. 
CHAPTER XVIL | played for a moment over the father’s face, 


BITER BIT. 


“ CNIT down,” said Mr. Browne, when Frank 


but immediately gave place to the settled 
expression of pain. 
“Nor,” he continued—* nor that Blanche 


kK came into his private office, quivering | had no more right to the fortune which she 


all over with rage. 
at once calmed by the pale anguish of his 
father’s face. 


But the son’s fury was | has lost than I have to the crown jewels ?” 


“What matters that ?” asked the son, say- 
agely. 





“T suppose,” Mr. Browne said, “ you have 
PI 


“Nor,” his father went on—‘nor that 


not yet heard that the offices of Baily, | Janet holds her fortune, or the title to it, 


Blythe, and Baily are closed ?” 

Frank had not heard even a word in 
warning of such a catastrophe. 
blow was so sudden that he said nothing. 





entirely on the sufferance of Bedford Lyte?” 


| Again Frank ground his white teeth to- 
But the | gether, and scowled in silence. 


“Tn short,’ Mr. Browne resumed, gasp- 


“Nor that your nice brother-in-law has | ing, “General Lyte, the captain’s father, ex- 
squandered every penny of his wife’s for-| ecuted two wills, one faulty, the other per- 


tune, and left the country ?” 
Frank winced at this. 


| fect. The Bailys suppressed the latter test- 
ament, which was a fac-simile of the for- 


“ And laid himself open to actions for con- | mer, without a flaw, and allowed, or, I fear, 


spiracy and fraud ?” 

“How so?” Frank asked. 

But Mr. Browne went on with his griev- 
ous catechism. “Nor that the £500 which 
I had laid by for Hubert’s outfit is gone ?” 

“Hang it!” Frank ejaculated, involunta- 
rily. At this little outbreak a sickly smile 


| encouraged, Captain Lyte to set aside the 
|former, and to bequeath the fortune in 
| which he had only a life-interest to your 
sisters. The suppressed will, leaving the 
whole fund to Bedford Lyte at his uncle’s 
death, was kept by the Bailys, and offered 
only the other day to that young man for a 
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pecuniary consideration, to avert their ruin. | disclosed. Then the following passages oc- 
Hither in a fit of drunken spleen with the curred.) 
Bailys, or in some wild freak of generosity, “Mr. Bedford Lyte, honored Sir, is said to 
the heir thrust that document, the title- have abducted Miss Eleanor. Many a half 
deed of his fortune, into your brother-in- sovereign Mr. Bedford have given me, if I 
law’s fire, and three adult witnesses saw it do not make too bold. He never took Miss 
utterly destroyed.” E. away, Sir. Mr. George, he put the let- 
“Hurrah!” cried Frank, feéling at the be- | ter that Mr. Bedford wrote from Basle in 
ginning of this revelation dismayed and dis-| her way. He wrote for his money, honored 
comfited, but suddenly by the last disclos-| Sir, that Mr. George used to draw for him 
ure relieved of an insupportable weight of | from the India House. His own words was, 
ignominy and distress. |*Tell no one my address, and burn this 
~ “How do you know all this, Sir?” he ask- | when read. As my uncle has thought prop- 
ed, curious to ascertain the sources of his fa-| er to drive me into solitude, I wish to be 
ther’s information, but knowing well that alone until I can cut out for myself a path 
the astute old lawyer would not have ac-| through the hard rock, and make friends 
cepted this marvelous tale on any thing among those who, like myself, are traveling 
short of absolute demonstration. | in desert places.’ Mr. George threw the let- 
“ How ?” his father repeated, with severity. | ter in the drawing-room fender, careless 
“Did I ever believe in Will-o’-the-wisps?| like. I was going to pick it up, when he 
Have I not always regretted that will of | tells me to mind my own business, and not 
Captain Lyte’s, and felt that it would have | pry into things which don’t concern me. 
heen better for my children to share and | Which I had no mind for to do. But seeing 
fare alike ?” | that Mr. George was plotting like, I made 
“You have, Sir,” replied Frank, anxious | bold to step up stairs between the courses 
as far as his own emotion would permit not | and look at the letter. And when Miss El- 
to aggravate his father’s distress. “Yet you | eanor came up from dinner she saw Mr. Bed- 
will admit that it is natural and proper for | ford’s handwriting, and read the letter too. 
me to be able to refer to the evidence on | That is how she knew where Mr. Bedford 
which my belief in these strange events is| was. She had not heard from him since 
to be founded.” he had the difference with the captain and 
“The papers will be found sorted and | went away. Mrs. Foot, as was lady’s-maid 
docketed in No. 7 of my private drawers, un- | to Miss Eleanor, can tell, and has often told 
der the letter L,” Mr. Browne replied. And | me, honored Sir, when I saw her (and begged 
Frank could not avoid a suspicion that his | of her to leave that handsome villa and re- 
father spoke as if he were giving directions turn to her humble home) that Miss Eleanor 
to be carried out in case of his unexpected | had been wild to know where Mr. Bedford 
death. “In the mean time you may as well | had gone. She was to have been his wife, as 
sead this. It is full of undesigned evi- | no doubt you know, Sir; but when Mr. Bed- 
dence of a valuable and singular character.” | ford found out that she was not Miss Baily 
And the father handed a bulky letter to the | at all, he was too proud to marry her, being 
son, and sat listlessly thrumming on the ta- | a real gentleman as he was. We knew all 
ble with his fingers, and staring vacantly at | about it, Sir. We often asked Mrs. Gam- 
Frank’s face, over which a succession of | midge (housekeeper) who Miss E. was. But 
changes came and went as he read. The| Mrs. G. only said that Miss E. was three 
letter ran as follows: - |years old when she arrived in Russell 
Square, six months after her master’s mar- 
“ HONORED SirR,—Being an old servant, Jo- | riage, and that she seemed strange even 
seph Foot by name, of Mr. Baily senior, and | with Mrs. Baily, though she was so like mis- 
formerly not unknown to you, when I served | tress that we all knew who was her mam- 
the late Captain Lyte at Boxwood Villa,| ma. Who her papa was J had my suspicion, 
near Pedlington, I make bold to appeal to | honored Sir; but it did not become me to 
you for a just compensation, which I hesi- | talk. How any person with a knowledge 
tate to ask of Mrs. George. In the year) of fisionnomy can have thought Miss El- 
1850, after serving Mr. Baily for four years | eanor Mr. George’s sister is hard to tell. 
as upper footman, or groom of the cham-| Next day, after reading that letter, when 
bers, I married a young person as was/ her papa (as she called him) and Mr. George 
lady’s-maid to Miss Eleanor. Mr. George | was at the office, Miss E. drove off to the 
since done me the kindness to make me | terminus with her trunk. Mrs. Foot was 
office messenger. But Mrs. Foot, she left with her, and saw her take a through ticket 
me—” : |to Basle, and came back without her, for 
(Here the editor of these memoirs omits | Miss E. never came home again. And, hon- 
some unpresentable matter, which, however, | ored Sir, you may hear the truth from the 


appeared to affect Frank’s mind, as he pe- | Dowager Lady Balbry, who lives at Myrtle 
rused it, with a sense of the horrible reali- | Dell, near Cork. 
ty of that which his father had so abruptly! “I make bold to put you in mind, honor- 
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ed Sir, that Mrs. Foot come back to me only 
a few days ago, with expensive habits, as 
certainly very handsome and elegant she 
is, but without the £250 which Mr. George 
promised to give her, and which it does not 
become me to ask of Mrs. George. 

“And now I proceed. Last Thursday 
evening, only a few minutes after Mr. Lay 
and the junior clerks had left, Mr. Bedford 
he comes to our oftice—” 

At these words Frank started, as if out of 
a horrid dream, and saw his father staring 


at him with those dull leaden eyes, and still | 


thrumming listlessly on the table between 
them. 

“That scoundrel in England!” exclaimed 
Frank. 

“Tt seems so. Read on,” said the old man. 

“But whe was Eleanor’s father, then ?” 
asked Frank. 

“Captain Lyte.” 

“ And her mother ?” 

“The lady who afterward became Mrs. 
Baily. Read on.” 

Frank uttered one long reflective whistle, 
and then returned to the letter, which pro- 
ceeded thus: 

“T did not recognize Mr. Bedford just at 


first, for the gas was turned out in the clerks’ | 
office, and there was only one lighted candle | 


on Mr. George’s table. He had a great beard 
too, and seemed older and more care-worn. 
Belike he had come from Germany, as he 
did once before three years since, to renew 
a mortgage, as I understood, or to pay some 
interest on it. But this time, I know, he 
came to redeem the mortgage on Miss Lyte’s 
life. He had the thousand pounds in his 
hand. Perhaps you don’t know, honored 
Sir, that he had borrowed that thousand 
pounds whén he came of age, and had 
bought an annuity with it for a certain lady 
whose name is not mentioned now. Mr. 
George said, and put it in the deed (so the 
law stationer told me), that Mr. Green lent 
the money. Mr.Green! There was no such 
person. It was a dummy that Mr. George 
and his father used to pretend to be a live 
person, to do things which they didn’t hard- 
ly like to do of themselves. 

“Well, when poor Mr. Bedford brought out 
his thousand pounds, which I dare say he 
had worked hard enough and stinted him- 
self to save, Mr. George said he was very sor- 
ry, but Mr. Green had foreclosed a week before. 
Then Mr. Bedford he caught Mr. George by 
the neckerchief, and shook him this way and 
that till all Mr. George’s arms and legs was 
flying about the office anyhow. I never 
seed such capers cut in my born days, hon- 
ored Sir. A-gasping and a-choking and 


a-spluttering, Mr. George gurgled out, ‘I-I-I} 


could no-no-not help it. Phe-phe-phe- 
phelps let me sup-pup-pup-pose you were in 
German-erman-erman-ee.’ 
Mr. George would never have got Germany 


And I did think | 


|out of his mouth without choking. Then 
| Mr. Bedford left off for a moment, but direct- 
ly Mr. George began again to say, ‘ Gre-gre- 
| gre-gre,’ Mr. Bedford shook him again, and 
| hurled him into the corner, where he tum- 

bled over his own chair, and lay in a most 
| ridiculous posture. 

“Old Mr. Baily, honored Sir, hearing the 
| noise—as well he might, for it was like two 
chimney - pots a-tumbling down stairs — 
opens the double doors between his room 
and Mr. George’s, and seeing Mr. Bedford 
(looking awful, and shouting out ‘Liar!’ to 
Mr. George), slips backs as nimble as nim- 
ble, and locks both doors again, and pops his 
head out of window, and calls ‘Police! po- 
lice? And in less than a minute up comes 
a policeman and a commissioner, 

“Mr. George—I will say he is good in a 
difficulty—had picked himself and his chair 
up, and was sitting on it. ‘Oh, policeman,’ 
he says, ‘and you, Edwards’ (that is the com- 
missioner), ‘just be good enough to step into 
the outer office and sit down for a few min- 
utes. I wish you presently to witness ‘a 
signature for my client here, as the clerks 
are gone home.’ The policeman looks sus- 
piciously at Mr. Bedford, who stood terrible 
on the hearth-rug, while Mr. George’s hair 
and his collar and tie was all askew. But 
out they goes. And I staid inside the door 
| to protect Mr. George, honored Sir, for I did 
| think Mr. Bedford might kill him, as you 
know he killed some one else whose name 
is not mentioned now. 

“Then Mr. George begins speaking very 
low. ‘Give me your I O U for two thon- 
sand pounds, or give me that thousand 
down and your I O U for another thou- 
sand, and Janet Browne’s fortune shall be 
yours as soon as you can prove a will.’ 

“<How ? exclaims Mr. Bedford, staring at 
him, and looking amazed, but not at all 
pleasant. 

“Then Mr. George tells him that his grand- 
father, the general, executed a second will 
because the first was faulty; that the will 
which Captain Lyte had set aside (thinking 
it the only one) was waste paper, and that 
the captain’s will was worse than waste pa- 
per, as the general’s last will and testament, 
perfect, and signed and witnessed all in due 
form, was now in a drawer in old Mr. Baily’s 
escritory, and should be produced and proved 
at once if Mr. Bedford would just hand over 
that thousand and the IO U. The will, he 
said, was the same, word for word, as the 
one set aside, and left him (Mr. Bedford) sole 
heir to the whole property if his uncle should 
die without legal issue, as he had done. 

“JT was surprised, honored Sir, to hear 
that two young ladies so much thought of 
and admired as Mrs. George Baily and Miss 
Janet Browne might lose their fortunes 
| with a stroke of Mr. Bedford’s pen. But 
Mr. George he quite thought Mr. Bedford 
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*“*MR. BEDFORD SHOOK HIM AGAIN, AND IITURLED HIM INTO THE CORNER.” 


would give in, and looks him hard in the | 


face, as bold as brass. 


“Mr. Bedford also looks hard at hin, | 


and seems to be puzzled for a while; and I 
didn’t know which way he was going to 
decide, Presently he speaks very slow and 
deliberate, as if he was reading out of a 
book. 

“«TIn short,’ he says, ‘you kept a worth- 
less document for my uncle to set aside, and 
80 play into your hands, and a valid one for 
me to avail myself of, and so play into your 
hands, at the expense of his innocent lega- 
tees.’ 


“¢ And how about my interest in my wife’s 
fortune ? asks Mr. George. 

“*¢T can just see far enough into your mean 
rascality,’ Mr. Bedford answers, ‘ to feel sure 
that you have spent all that before making 
me this iniquitous offer; or else that you 
have some private information which makes 
you think it impossible to keep the secret of 
| the second will any longer. But you say 

that document is in the next room... Let 
|me see it before I decide.’ 

| “Then Mr. George gets up briskly and 
| gives the usual three knocks at Mr. Baily’s 
door, and, after a few whispered words be- 
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tween them two, old Mr. Baily, trembling 
from head to foot, comes in with the open 
deed in his hand, and, keeping pretty near 
his own door, hands it to Mr. George, who 
hands it over to Mr. Bedford. He glanced 
rapidly down every page of it, and groaned 
aloud when he came to the general’s signa- 
ture at the end. Then he says, ‘You two 
gentlemen have robbed (excuse me, I mean 
deprived) my grandfather in his grave of 
his bequest to me, and my uncle of his hon- 
or on the verge of the grave. I, too, have 
done you a wrong, which doubtless you have 
found it hard to forgive. Now, at last, let 
us make some atonement, and wrong no one 
else.’ 

“Then Mr. Bedford with his own hand 
and foot thrust the deed, the general’s will, 
which was a fortune to him, into the fire, 
while old Mr. Baily and Mr. George too 
seemed so surprised that they only stood 
and stared at him. The dull fire kindled 
up and burned the deed, and lit up Mr. Bed- 
ford’s face a-stooping over it. And it was 
like the face of Michael the Archangel in 
the picture at the National Gallery. 

“Then he was going, without another 
word or a look at Mr. George or the old gen- 
tleman. But catching my eye, and remem- 
bering all of a sudden who I was, he put his 
hand on me kindly and said, ‘What, Foot! 
you here!’ because, you know, Sir, I was in 
the house, not in the office, when Miss Elea- 
nor was at home. So he puts his hand on my 
arm—an awful hand to get hit by, but quite 
kind-—and he looks hard at me and says, 
‘What, Foot! are you honest yet? ‘I hope 
so, Sir, I replies, not quite comfortable in my 
mind on account of Mrs. Foot and Mr. George. 
Then he gives me a pound. Nothing won’t 
tie up his purse as long as there’s a pound in 
it. And off he walks, jerking open the door 
suddenly, and, I suspect, finding the police- 
man pretty close to it; for I heard him laugh 
and say, ‘Quite a cammer-obscura, isn’t it, 
policeman?’ meaning as they was in the 
dark outer office peeping through the key- 
hole at us that had the fire-light, such as it 
was, and the candle in Mr. George’s room. 

“That is all, honored Sir. I shall not 
open my mouth about the will that Mr. Bed- 
ford burned; and I hope you will make me 
the compensation Mr. George promised for 
the wrong he done me. 

“Your humble servant, 
“ JOSEPH Foor.” 


“A strange story! Isit true ?” said Frank. 

Mr. Browne only nodded. 

“We must shut this fellow’s mouth,” 
Frank urged. 





Again Mr. Browne nodded, with a sickly 
smile. 

“Tt would never do to let Blanche hear | 
this blackguard’s story, after being robbed | 
of her fortune and, deserted.” 





Still his father continued to smile in 
horrible manner. 

“There’s one drop of consolation in it all,” 
insisted Frank: “between them all, they 
have managed to make a beggar of that 
mad devil, Bedford Lyte.” 

Mr. Browne, still smiling, only gasped, 
with livid lips. 


a 


Meanwhile the ladies were sitting silent 
and depressed in the drawing-room. The 
day of “peace on earth and good-will to- 
ward men” had ended in dissension, dispute, 
and angry feeling, hardly allayed and ill sup- 
pressed, when slowly but simultaneously a 
sense of something horrible crept over them 
all. 

Staggering, confused footsteps came up 
the stairs, paused at the top, then passed 
the drawing-room door, with one dull thump 
against the panel. 

Repressing a sudden faintness, Mrs. Browne 
hurried out. The girls flocked after her. 

The Robber at the head, Frank and Albert 
at the feet, bore a rigid form along the pas- 
sage. It was the body of a man, stretched 
upon a shutter. They opened a door at the 
end of the passage, entered the chamber, and 
laid it on the bed. 


> -- 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ORIANA. 


Ir was the second morning after Christ- 
mas-day, the weather still clear and keen, 
the air bracing, slumbering Nature smiling 
in her frosty robe of sparkling silver, like 
an expectant bride, confident of the coming 
spring. The Parliamentary train, which 
faced the rising sun as it sped out of Lon- 
don through the hills and dales of many- 
featured Kent, bore Mr. Lane, among other 
toilers, in a third-class carriage, or “roll- 
ing pen,” as Frank Browne denominated 
that style of conveyance. The school-mas- 
ter was not above the society of his fel- 
low-workmen, and though free enough with 
his shillings, and his sovereigns too, for 
that matter, as Joseph Foot had implied, 
grudged the additional fare for the mere 
temporary use of a padded seat in a first- 
class carriage. When Frank caused his val- 
uable person to be transported from one sec- 
tion of the country to another, you would 
have taken him for a Russian magnate or 
the heir to an English dukedom, so provi- 
dent and tasteful were his traveling ap- 
pointments, and so ambrosial his person. 
He carried vaguely about him the air of 
having left his mail phaeton with a groom 
and valet to follow by the ordinary train, 
he himself always traveling “express.” You 
could almost fancy the hypothetical groom 
and valet—that is to say, Valet and Groom 
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—traveling first class, ordinary, and tipping | to her room and cried, but not before Hu- 
the guard a splendid shilling to connive at | bert had seen the generous blush with which 
their Havana cigars. . Yet all such creations | she turned away. “And didn’t she blush 
would have been airy and unsubstantial;} when I told her you had caught the rheu- 
and Frank was invariably voyaging at the | matism from getting wet? that’s all!” ex- 
expense of a client. But Mr. Lane traveled | plained the pupil, adding, “I suppose she 
third class by the Parliamentary train, | was thinking of that day when we first met 
reading a dog’s-eared Tauchnitz novel, and|on the river, and all the chaff there was 
smoking a cracked china pipe, and drinking | about it ;” for he had no suspicion where 
a glass of stale beer with an artillery-man at | the instrument in question was concealed. 
the Rochester station. But Janet clung tenaciously to her purpose 
He was hurrying back to Pedlington, | and the gamp, and Mr. Lane said no more 
having at his “ Retreat” in London, which | about it. After that time he knew that she 
was only an attic in the parsonage of a city | was keeping his former retainer in mysteri- 
rector, received an important letter from | ous durance, and felt that such a proceeding 
Frank, and considering that it required im- | on the part of a young lady was, to say the 

| 

| 


mediate attention. It had also been agreed | least of it, unique and noticeable. More- 
upon between Mr. Lane and his spiritual ad- | over, this secret, lying perdu, so to speak, 
viser that hé should visit Miss Lyte once | between these two persons of opposite sexes, 
more before that lady left Mr. Browne’s | had caused a dangerous and mysterious sym- 
house, and that incidentally he should be- | pathy, or rapport, to grow up between them. 
have in such a way to a certain young lady | And upon the whole I should recommend 
as to convince her that he could not by any | any young lady of my family or acquaint- 
but the most remote possibility become a| ance not to conceal a gentleman’s umbrella 
suitor for her hand. surreptitiously, lest the owner should prove 
When speaking of the gentleman’s spir- | to be a man less chivalrous and gentle than 
itual adviser we allude to the new rector of | Mr. Lane. Some inexperienced young gen- 
Pedlington, not to the London divine with | tlemen have been known to become quite 
whom Mr. Lane had been sojourning. Yet | confident and foolishly elated at a similar 
we may be tolerably sure that whatever | trespass of conventional limits by fair ex- 
counsel he had received in the former place | perimentalists. 
would not have been weakened or impaired The train deposited our wayfarer on the 
during his brief absence. Having given in | Pedlington platform at half past eight in the 
his adhesion to the advice concerning his | morning, and he walked forthwith to the 
behavior to Janet Browne, he had hit upon | Rectory, reading Frank’s letter for the twen- 
a grim and savage way of executing it —one | tieth time as he walked. He certainly did 
suited to his humor. Nor was he sorry of | read that letter more often than necessity 
the excuse for acting upon it rapidly, lest | or prudence could have required; and had 
perchance his resolution might fail, though | Mr. Lane been a coxcomb, the sweet that 
his friends wisely considered that a little | was in it might have drowned the bitter. 
absence and delay would soften the inci- | But, as it was, the cup contained a bitter 
dence of the blow, and cause the dealing of | draught, though still there was sweetness 
it to be less difficult. Their wisdom was | in it, and he drank it and drained it dry. 
caviare to Mr. Lane. He fumed and raved at | Let us read it over his shoulder as he walks 


all procrastination. and reads. 
The absence of his ancient and constant 
companion in rain and sunshine had been sin- “My DEAR LANE” (it ran),—“It is very 


cerely deplored by Mr. Lane, and (previous | fortunate you did not dine with us to-day 
to that strange Sunday evening’s interview | (Christmas-day, though it is now verging 
with Janet, when in her girlish petulance | on ‘to-morrow’), as I wanted you to do, 
she had provoked him to ask for it) had | For all of us except my father the day be- 
seriously puzzled him. Once since then he | gan well enough, but has ended most miser- 
had asked Hubert whether it happened to | ably forall. The morning post had brought 
be lying about any where at his father’s | my father the astounding news that Baily, 
house, but had begged him not to mention | Blythe, and Baily (Blanche’s husband and 
it to others, as the matter was wholly un- | father-in-law, you know) had failed. How 
important. Janet had surprised her broth- | or why we as yet have no notion. He kept 
er hunting for it in the rack and in the | the secret to himself till after dinner, and 
wash-house, where wet umbrellas, left to then only confided it, along with more dis- 
dry, were sometimes forgotten. Knowing | closures of the strangest character, to me as 
well what was the object of his search, she | his partner. But the strain had been too 
yet asked him, with a clear innocent face, | much for the old boy. Fortunately he had 
and he told her it was the great gamp, the told me all first; then another attack of epi- 
loss of which had caused his friend to suffer | lepsy came on, and nearly took him off. The 








from rheumatism in the shoulder and neu- | worst (or nearly the worst) of it is that all 
ralgia in the face and neck. Janet ran up | Blanche’s fortune is gone. Owing to some 
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most improper arrangement between Mr. 
Baily and the late Captain Lyte, only a mere 
song was settled upon poor Blanche, and 


that is all she has left. And the governor | 
has lost the £500 which he had allowed | 
them to invest for Hubert’s benefit. I as- | 
sure you I feel five years older already. Bai- | 


ly seems to have acted with incredible faith- 
lessness, and what, I fear, we must consider 
deliberate villainy. It is a double blow to 
me; for you know I rather stand upon my 
estimate of character; and I always sup- 
ported Baily (who, like Sappho, has had his 
detractors), and came down heavily upon 
that infernal rascal Bedford Lyte, who, I 
must admit, has lately made some atone- 
ment for his villainy. 

“Miss Lyte also, you will be surprised to 
hear, thought proper to behave in the most 
unkind and unfriendly manner, fulfilling in 
our case the proverbial concurrence of mis- 
fortunes. She drank her precious nephew’s 
health, and took his part to our faces: a fel- 
low who, I think I told you, ran away with 
Blanche’s sister-in-law, and left her to go to 
the dogs in some foreign country. He also 
casually murdered a baronet, a client of Mr. 
Baily’s, who tried to rescue the poor girl. 
It happens that this nice young man, being 
a spendthrift, like most criminals, had mort- 
gaged his reversionary interest in the old 
lady’s life to Baily or some ally of his, and 
that the mortgage having expired, Baily 
foreclosed before the smash, which looks to 


me like ‘biter bit’ The odd coincidence is | 


that the fellow had the money all the time 
to redeem it, but neglected to do so till it 
was too late, trusting to the generosity of a 
man whom he had so injured and disgraced, 
and upon whom he committed a felonious 
assault when he found out his mistake. 
“But now, my dear fellow, I want fur- 


ther to confide in you as a friend. You must | 


see that we all have held you in more es- 
teem than we do mere casual acquaintances, 
and that we have a sincere regard for you, 
which I flatter myself you reciprocate. I 
have this evening had a most extraordinary 
scene with Janet, who is going off to Pits- 


ville with Miss Lyte in a day or two, and 
vows she will give up her fortune to this se- | 


ducer and assassin when she comes of age. 
She chooses to believe a cock-and-a-bull sto- 
ry which Miss Lyte has most improperly told 
her, to the effect that Bedford Lyte (this 
nephew) was unjustly disinherited by his 
uncle. As if Captain Lyte could not do as 
he chose with his own money! And it does 


seem that the young man has voluntarily | 


resigned some real or fictitious claim to this 
inheritance which Baily at the last moment 
offered to place at his disposal for a large 
sum of money. But no practical man or 
woman could attach any value to such a 
doubtful incident. 

“At first I was savage with Janet; and 
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you will admit that the disclosures of the 
day have been calculated to ruffle a serene 
temper. But anger is thrown away upon 
her, and I resorted to reason. I asked her 
what she would do if she wanted to marry 
a man with no money, but with prospects 
and abilities, and whom her fortune might 
help on in life—in short, whom it might as- 
sist to achieve the very highest position. 
She said, and I believe she means it, that 
she would never marry any but one man in 
the whole world, now or at any future time, 
and that this particular (and peculiar) man 
would rather take her without money than 
with. You must guess, you must know, Lane, 
who that man is. No fellow with his eyes 
open could have been in your place and not 
suspected it. And I can confirm the suspi- 
cion, for I unfortunately put that very non- 
sense into her head myself. The truth is 
that I thought she was setting her heart 
upon a certain person, and told her that he 
would not marry a girl with money, because 
you had said as much, and I wanted to save 
her from laying up misery and disappoint- 
ment for herself. But Janet is very dee) 
and willful. She has held to her preference 
in spite of me. There is only one way of 
curing her of this folly about giving up her 
fortune, and only one man who can do it. 
It rests entirely with you. Come as soon 
as you can. When a thing must be done, 
it can not be done too soon. 

| “Ever yours, PB.” 


| “Any thing wrong ?” asked Key, after the 
first warmth of his greeting was over, and 
he had time to notice how depressed Mr. 
|Lane looked. Then the latter told him of 

the calamities which had fallen upon his 
| parishioners the Brownes. 

“Sorry Christmas fare,” said the divine, 
who had already heard by letter of the loss 
of Mr. Lane’s reversionary interest, and also 
of the destruction of General Lyte’s second 
and last will, which cireumstance he trust- 
ed might be used to bring about a reconcili- 
ation between the Brownes and Miss Lyte’s 
nephew. At the same time, he was in pos- 
session of information which had induced 
him to counsel Mr. Lane’s temporary absence 
from Pedlington, and to persist in his pres- 
ent purpose of behaving to Janet Browne in 
a way wholly dissimilar to that suggested 
by her affectionate brother. Indeed, while 
Frank was urging Mr. Lane to claim that 
fair damsel as his bride, and to persuade 
her to retain her fortune, Mr. Key was rely- 
ing upon that gentleman’s promise to shake 
Janet’s preference for him, which the eccle- 
| siastic had not been slow to perceive. More- 
| over, he seemed to differ from her brother as 
|to the most desirable destination for that 
| portion of “the root of all evil” which had 

fallen to the young lady’s lot. 
| “T wish we could get Janet into a con- 
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vent,” the priest observed, with much rel- 


ish of his own idea. “It is impossible to 
foresee the good that might be done with 
that £12,000. My college at Cambridge, 
the Domus antiqua et religiosa, as it was and 
ought still to be, was founded by a pious 
lady who lost her husband in a silly tour- 
nament on her wedding-day, and devoted 
her vast wealth to a better cause than mat- 
rimonial selfishness.” 

On hearing this remark it must be admit- 
ted that Mr. Lane, malgré his piety, expe- 
rienced a slight access of that “cold chill” 
which Frank had complained of in Key’s 
society. After refusing the meagre seduc- 
tions of the divine’s breakfast-table, the lay- 
man sallied forth on his melancholy errand, 
alone and disconsolate, promising to return 
and report progress of its fulfillment. 

Little more than a week had elapsed since 
he had quitted the scene of his labors, but 
he felt as if years had transpired since last 
he trod these familiar pavements. The town 
itself looked old and quaint. The changes 
within him reflected themselves on the face 
of outward objects. For more than two 
years his life had flown evenly among these 
The current had been deep and 
swift, but unbroken. Now it seemed to 
have been suddenly checked, and, like a riv- 
er turned aside, to be hurling itself against 
unknown obstacles. 

The phantom of this young girl, whose 
fair dream he was going to dispel, had tak- 
en possession of the citadel within him— 
had, without his knowledge, and assuredly 
without his consent, seated itself on the 
throne of his affections, and assumed the 
regal sceptre. It had commenced its silent 
reign before he was aware of its intrusion. 
In one moment, as she stood before him in 
the tea-room on the evening of Mrs. Browne’s 
party, he recognized the double of the ty- 
rant which held sway within him. In that 
moment the exotic sentiment sprang up mi- 
raculously, assumed the stature and dignity 
of the master-passion, and cast the whole 
nan, With all his noble attributes, into shad- 
ow. Gazing at a flower! He was dozing 
under the upas-tree, inhaling a delicious 
poison at every breath. 

But it is one thing to be overthrown (if 
we may suddenly discard one metaphor and 
adopt another) and another thing to crawl 
out of the lists defeated. On behalf of the 
lady as well as himself Mr. Lane rose and 
renewed the strife. Who shall say whether 
the reasoning or the sensuous part of his 
nature predominates until he becomes in- 
volved in such a struggle as this? Who 
can predict which shall prevail? We may 
put ont of the lists at once the victims of 
many little passions. They are incapable 


scenes, 


of understanding even the power of the | 


master-passion. To them it can not by 
any possibility occur. This fiery trial is 


reserved for the single-hearted, as if the 
strong man only were worthy of such a 
test. Of the other sex in such a case how 
shall a man write? Silently those sweet 
souls suffer, and often in their dole become 
so pure and holy that we can only wonder 
at them, and pay a higher tribute of admira- 
tion to the flower of womanhood than that 
which we lavished on the budding girl. 

Mr. Lane honestly accepted the condi- 
tions of the strife. Imagination was not 
to be trusted. Reason was still at his dis- 
posal. He goaded it into activity, plotting 
sternly with himself as to the most effectual 
means of rendering himself distasteful to 
the girl he loved. He took certain words 
of Frank’s letter literally: “There is only 
one way of curing her of this folly. It 
rests entirely with you.” But by “ this fol- 
ly” Frank meant the giving up her fortune. 
Mr. Lane, who knew another way of pre- 
venting that, meant the taking to her heart 
a baneful love. And the cure to which 
Frank alluded was a very different process 
to that which Mr. Lane in his integrity con- 
templated. 

Albert met him in the hall with a melan- 
choly voice and visage. ‘ Good-morning, 
Mr. Lane,” he said. “How do you do? It 
is an age since we saw you last. Do you 
mind walking in here?” And so saying, 
opened the dining-room door, which was at 
the foot of the stairs. 

But the visitor turned upon him rudely, 
and walked to the umbrella stand, saying, 
in a loud voice, “Is my gamp here—a large 
green one, with a yellow stick ?” 

“Oh, hush!” whispered poor Albert, trem- 
ulously, for he had left the dining-room door 
open, and Janet was within. “ Haven’t you 
—ahem! that is, has it not been returned 
to you? [remember it perfectly well.” 

“No, it has not,’ replied Mr. Lane, em- 
phatically. “Do you think you could find 
it for me, to take away presently ?” 

“Oh, certainly,’ Albert acquiesced, per- 
forming imaginary manual ablutions, and 
in great mental trepidation—“ certainly; I 
will make a point of finding it. It shall 
be placed in the stand.” , 

“Thank you,” said the visitor. But the 
tone of voice in which it was said and the 
fixed look which accompanied it approach- 
ed nearer to a threat than an expression of 
gratitude. Then he entered the dining- 
room, and found Nelly and Janet, one seat- 
ed on each side of the fire. Shaking hands 
with them in a cold and abstracted manner, 
he asked after Mr. Browne, and then after 
Mrs. George Baily, saying that he had heard 
from Frank, who had given him some slight 
sketch of the calamities which had befallen 
them. 

“ But papa is already a little better,” said 
Janet; “and if he continues to improve, 
mamma is to take him to Dover next week: 
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he rallied there so wonderfully after his last 
attack.” 

“But who else do you think is going 
away ?” asked Nelly. 

“Who?” Mr. Lane inquired. 

“ Janet,” cried Nelly, evidently thinking 
the announcement would stagger the gentle- 
man; “Janet! She will persist in going 
away with Miss Lyte, when we are all so 
unhappy and want her so much at home. 
Is it not unkind of her?” 

Janet was somewhat taken aback by this, 
and suddenly hoped Mr. Lane would expos- 
tulate with her on such an intention; for 
she had only thought of going to put an end 
to the dissension which had arisen about her 
inheritance, and perhaps to exhibit or mani- 
fest her indifference at Mr. Lane’s protract- 
ed absence. But her heart melted at his 
presence, and she would gladly have capitu- 
lated at his first offer of a parley. 

But what had come to Mr. Lane? He 
had not been inside their doors nor ex- 
changed a word with any of them for three 
weeks; and yet now he seemed to ignore 
Janet’s very existence. She was going 
away, so Nelly said, and he only made an- 
swer, “I shall be here for another fortnight. 
Perhaps I may come in sometimes when they 
are gone. Lam such an old friend, you know.” 
And turning to Nelly, with a sad smile, he 
went en: “I feel as if I were more welcome 
in a house of mourning than a honse of joy.” 

He stood on the hearth-rug with his back 
to the fire, between the two sisters, and 
stared vacantly at the portrait of some an- 
cestral Browne above the sideboard at the 
opposite end of the room. Janet had not 
caught a word of what was said outside, 
owing to the size of the hall and the length 
of the dining-room; she was consequently 
quite unprepared for Mr. Lane’s altered man- 
ner, which was particularly galling and hu- 
miliating to her proud spirit. 

“J don’t,” she blurted out, in rejoinder to 
his last words; “J don’t. Jam no use in a 
house of mourning, because I never think 
about any one but myself. Trouble only 
makes me angry.” 

Morbidly exaggerated as this was, there 
was a dash of desperate and truthful satire 
in it which ought to have called for depre- 
cation and soothing from any gallant man. 
But there stood this grim Eliphaz between 
the two gentle girls, giving little comfort to 
either. 

“Oh, don’t believe her, Mr. Lane,” urged 
Nelly. To which he only answered, me- 
chanically, “People who let trouble make 
them angry are better out of the way of it.” 

Nelly was aghast. She could not tell 
what to make of it, and began in a confused 
and tumultuous. sort of way to think that 
she must have been mistaken all along in 
this man, who proved so harsh and odious 
at such a moment. Janet cowered in the 
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large old-fashioned arm-chair, biting her 
lips and hardly repressing tears of anger 
and humiliation. Was this the requital of 
love—* young love, first-born, and heir to 
all ?” 

A servant came in and said Miss Lyte 
would like to speak a few words with Mr. 
Lane in the drawing-room. When he had 
followed the girl, Nelly came across and knelt 
down by Janet, taking her hand and strok- 
ing it gently. 

“What does it mean, my pet ?” she asked. 
“T hate him. He shall not come here when 
you are gone, with his grim, horrible old face, 
and his gamp!” 

But Janet had thrown off her caressing 
hand as though it had been a serpent, and 
poor Nelly was on the horns of a sentimental 
dilemma. Seeing her distress, Janet bright- 
ened up with an effort, and took her hand 
back into favor. “Yes, he shall come,” she 
said, “and you will have all the gentlemen 
to yourself, dear; for of course poor Blanche 
can not see any body. Perhaps he will make 
love to you: he never did to me.” 

“Heis my brother,” Nelly gravely respond- 
ed. “At least I thought him so until this 
morning, because you love him.” 

“Don’t be ridic’lous, Nelly,” the poor gir] 
replied, but scarcely able to say it for the 
irrepressible sob. 

“Oh yes, you do, dear,” Nelly went: on: 
“T have a heart, though you think I haven't. 
I can tell true love when I see it, at least in 
one of us. And I did think the Tulip loved 
you, though he is so absurdly grave about it. 
But now I do not know what to think of 
him. Isuppose he is like the rest of the men, 
and wants money, and that Frank has told 
him you intend to give away your fortune 
without your hand.” 

Again Nelly’s hand was flung away like a 
venomous reptile. “What did I tell you 
about the Black Tulip, the flower?” she asked. 

“Oh, there’s only ONE, of course —only 
one in the world!” replied Nelly, again tak- 
ing the recalcitrant hand and stroking it. 
“ But, for that matter, dear, there is only one 
Bachelor’s-Button, you know; and I know 
he won’t have poor me because Captain Lyte 
left me out of his will.” “The Bachelor’s- 
Button” was the botanical title of Mr. Per- 
kins, Nelly’s favorite admirer at that time, 
and a wealthy young man, being distantly 
connected with the brewing interest, but of 
a mercenary and unromantic disposition. 

“Nonsense!” retorted Janet. “There are 
hundreds of bachelor’s-buttons in the Sit- 
tington Woods. How dare you talk like that 
about Mr. Lane ?” 

“] thought, dear,” this sly damsel replied, 
“that as you don’t love him, I could say what 
I liked about him.” 

And Nelly went away to sit with her sis- 
ter Blanche, thinking that perhaps it would 
be as well for Mr. Lane to find Janet alone 











when he returned from the drawing-room. 
For he would be sure to look into the din- 
ing-room again, she thought, before leaving 
the house. 

Searcely had she left the room when Al- 
bert came in, approached his sister nervous- 
ly, and said, in a low voice, “ He wants his 
umbrella.” 

“ Did he say so to you ?” asked Janet, again 
with that ball in her throat. 

“Yes,” Albert replied, softly. “He is vex- 
edatsomething. I could see it in his eyes.” 

“He is angry with me,” thought Janet— 
“with poor little me, though he is so kind 
to naughty boys. What have I done? I 
have taken Miss Lyte’s part against my own 
family, and spoken up for that poor wicked 
young man because they are all so unjust to 
him. So would Mr. Lane take his part if he 
heard the whole story. And now they say 
I am running away from a house of sorrow. 

jut they would only tease my life out be- 
cause I am determined to give up a fortune 
to which I have no right, and which I don’t 
want. What do I want of a fortune? He 
does not want the fortune, nor me either.” 

That suggestion of Nelly’s found no place 
in Janet’s mind. She was too noble to think 
ignobly of the man she loved. 

Presently, seeing Albert still standing rue- 
fully before her, and having her heart soft- 
ened by grief, she said to him, “ What is it 
that you want, you poor dear old Cipher ?” 

“ His umbrella,” Albert solemnly rejoins. 

So she went slowly up stairs and into her 
chamber, opened the closet door, looked at 
her captive, released him, kissed his mend- 
ed wounds, carried him slowly and tenderly 
down stairs, and placed him supine on the 
hall table, like a patient in a convalescent 
ward parting stolidly from his weeping 
nurse. 

“Why should he hate me? What have 
I done ?” she murmured, plaintively. 

Then creeping up stairs again, more slow- 
ly, as far as the drawing-room door, she stood 
there for a few moments, with finger on her 
lip, hesitating. Did she know that her at- 
titude was a charming pose, and herself an 
exquisite picture of courage tempered with 
feminine delicacy? I suppose not. Her 


hopes and fears and purposes and regrets | 


were all too highly pitched, the tension of 
her mind too strong, for little feminine van- 
ities to play their part. She paused with 
the mere delicate hesitancy of her age and 
sex at the thought of intrusion. But such 
was the temper of her mind and heart at 
that moment that, had the drawing-room 
been a powder magazine, and her move- 
ments inevitably productive of sparks, she 
would certainly have entered. 

“T will see him; I will hear his voice 
again,” she said, with a terrible conviction 
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the door and walked in. It was the princi- 
pal reception-room in her own father’s house, 
yet she had no right to be there, and was 
evidently an intruder. Miss Lyte was sit- 
ting in a chair by the fire, and only looked 
up for an instant, taking no notice whatever 
of Janet. She felt that silent rebuff to be 
\a heavy blow, but the pain of it was soon 
superseded by a more poignant agony. Mr. 
| Lane was standing by the other side of the 
| fire, with his back to the door, but plainly 
|saw the reflection of Janet advancing to- 
ward him in the pier-glass. Neither did he 
| pay her the least attention. At any other 
| time he would have turned and acknowl- 
;edged her presence at least with a court- 
| eous inclination. Now indeed she saw him 
; and heard his voice again, for he went on 
| with what he was saying to Miss Lyte: 
| « You know I only effected that mortgage 
to buy my wife the annuity. And fortunate- 
ly I would allow Baily to have nothing to do 
with that. Smith pays her the annuity reg- 
| ularly, with the interest of her own two thou- 
sand pounds. The receipts in her own hand- 
writing are sent to me twice every year.” 

He turned round. The fair, gentle, gen- 
erous girl was standing within two paces 
of him. Would he say nothing to her, this 
hard, cruel man? Would he smite her thus, 
and leave her to stagger and fall under his 
coward blow? She looked into his face 
wildly for a little space. His eye met hers 
—that eye into which formerly she had seen 
the irresistible tenderness leap from the 
brimming fountains within. Now it glared 
at her with pitiless cruelty. Then half 
turning to the elder lady, he reiterated, “ In 
my wifes handwriting, every January and 
July.” 

The stricken deer seeks a forest solitude 
to die in peace. And Janet thought if she 
could only reach her room without falling, 
there surely swift and utter desolation would 
stagnate the sources of her life, and insen- 
sibility would herald much-to-be-desired 
death. That she could any longer drag out 
the miserable filament of a human life she 
believed to be impossible. She thought 
that her mortal wound was already dealt, 
and only dreaded to die in agony under the 
hateful gaze of human eyes. Mechanically 
|she turned, walked slowly and silently out 
| of the room, and reached her chamber. 

When she had gone, Miss Lyte spoke. “It 
is a severe blow to Janet,” she said. “My 
|heart bleeds for the sweet, gentle child. 
|God grant I may soothe and comfort her, 
j and that we may yet find some pathway 
through this tangled wilderness. In the 
|mean time you have done what is right. 
| We should always choose the least of two 
| evils, and act promptly on our choice.” 
“You are right,” he managed to say. But 
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forcing itself upon her that she was about | the blow which he had dealt had recoiled 
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under his own weight, and a giddiness and 
faintness fell upon him. 

After a while he was yoing softly down 
stairs, entertaining a feeble purpose of steal- 
ing out of the house without confronting 
Frank. But that amiable person encoun- 


tered him midway. ‘Oh, I am so glad you | 


have come,” he said. “Of course you have 
not seen Janet yet. I am just going to titi- 
vate. Come up to my room for a few min- 
utes.” 

They ascended to the story above the 
drawing-room, and passing a door before 
they reached Frank’s, Mr. Lane felt or 
thought to himself, “That is her door, and 
she is alone within.” He had no certain 
knowledge of his victim’s room, yet some 
inward monitor told him truly. That really 
was the scene of her innocent virgin hopes, 
of her hopeless mute despair. He passed 
in at the next doorway, and sat on Frank’s 
bed while the Adonis laved and scented him- 
self. 

Frank resumed the talk over his toilet as 
if his letter to his friend had been spoken. 

“A wild idea—madness! is it not?” he ask- 
ed, looking round, and smiling between the 
ivory-backed brushes. “The idea of giving 
up her fortune—giving it to an Assassin!” 
That term of obloquy appeared to render 
some mysterious consolation to Frank un- 
der his recent trials and present difficulties. 
So he repeated it: “an Assassin.” In his se- 
cret mind he believed the moral guilt of the 
perpetrator of the deed in question to be ag- 
gravated by the fact that his prey had been 
a member of the British aristocracy. But he 
wisely abstained from diverting Mr. Lane’s 
attention to that abstruse question in casu- 
istry. “I think a certain friend of mine 
will be able to cure Janet of that insane 
idea,” he continued. “ Love is a great phy- 
sician. And common-sense, when prescribed 
by that practitioner, is more palatable than 
when a brother administers it. It is quite 
true, as my mother says, that the doctor and 


not the physic cures the patient. And then | 


it’s ali moonshine talking about that Bed- 
ford Lyte being ill-used. The notion of ill- 
using an Assassin is too good! And pray 
why shouldn’t you or I be allowed to leave 
our money (if we bappened to have any) to 
a nice girl insteac of to Dick Turpin? And 
why could not Captain Lyte leave his to 
his godchildren? And, what is more,” pur- 


sued Frank, preparing to lubricate his gums | 
with some aromatic paste, and supposing | 


his queries to be satisfactorily answered— 
“what is more, he did happen to have some 
money, and did leave it to them, £12,500 to 
Blanche, and £12,500 to Janet.” 

Here Frank’s monologue was temporarily 
interrupted by the gum paste, applied with 
a small sponge on the end of an ivory stick. 
After which he resumed: 

“How that fellow Baily can have squan- 


dered all Blanche’s fort:me I can not think, 
|nor, indeed, how Captain Lyte can have 
consented to leave the money so loosely, 
My father knew nothing about the cap- 
tain’s will, you know, till after his death, 
and Blanche had been married six monfths 
when be died. But, to say the least of it, 
the Bailys took an advantage of the olc¢ 
gentleman, and have behaved disgracefully 
throughout. Thank Heaven, Janet’s twelve 


|thow’ is safe; and it shall not be thrown 


away or given to an Assassin if we can help 
it. And what I was foolish enough to say 
to her about you won’t hold water. It was 


| from no want of regard to you; but when ] 


saw you so averse to marrying, and Janet 
getting so—you know what I mean—I tried 
to check her. I confess it. I didn’t want 
her to sit ‘like Patience on a monument 
smiling at Grief, and all that sort of thing, 
But I failed. She stuck to you through 
thick and thin. And, let me tell you, Lane, 


| though she’s my own sister, that Janet is 


a very nice girl, and the sort of girl you 


| won’t pick up in every nasty little radical 


borough. And £12,500 in consols is a very 
snug little nest-egg. And the affections of 
a nice girl are not to be sneezed at because 
she has a little money. Is she to forfeit the 
love of an honest man because her godfa- 
ther named her in his will? Besides which 
—Hullo! my dear fellow! What is the 
matter ?” 

Mr. Lane’s face was convulsed with twitch- 
ings very alarming to contemplate. ‘“ Wa- 


| ter!” he gasped, or croaked. 


Frank handed him a tumbler of water 
slightly ensanguined with the cochineal 
gum paste. This he deliberately, but with 
a trembling hand, conveyed to the nape of 
his neck, and poured down his own back. 
Then staggering to the basin, and leaning 
over it, he said, “Pour on the back of my 
neck,” which Frank obligingly did, wonder- 
ing meanwhile at this sudden illness and its 
hydropathic treatment. 

Mr. Lane now plunged his head into the 
large camp basin, and, after protracted im- 
mersions, stood up dripping. Frank threw 
a towel round his neck, and hopelessly ap- 
plied other absorbents to his outward man, 
after which Mr. Lane spoke. 

But before we listen to what he said, let 
us follow Janet with her dreadful news to 
the solitude of her chamber and the desola- 
tion of her heart. Half stunned at first, she 
felt the desolation growing and deepening 
upon her as sensibility returned. With a 
full consciousness and sense of her present 
misery, associations exquisitely painful, re- 
viving ghosts of former joys, crowded about 
her heart. This humble apartment was the 
scene of all her sweet reveries. Here her 
conflict with Mr. Lane’s stubborn indiffer- 
| ence had been planned, here her gentle vic- 
‘tory celebrated. On this very bed she had 
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sat at the return from the river the after- | et’s eye, not a tender emotion as yet min- 
noon upon which she had first seen him.| gled with her grief. In her chastisement 
In that closet which served her as a ward-| she could see no justice, no reason in the 
robe his retainer had been kept in affec-| furious overthrow of her affections. She 
tionate durance. It had lain at her feet| had chosen, as she thought, the noblest 
on the very spot which they now touched. | man, had loved him because he was good 
How lightly she had stepped over it into | and god-like. She was tired of all that was 
bed! calling it the threshold of his heart, | morally mean and paltry around her, and 
and other graceful similitudes. How heavi-|had desired to worship some lofty ideal 
ly now her little feet drooped on the insen-| which would lift her into a purer region, 
sate floor! How hard and cold must that | where she might herself grow up to some 
man’s heart have been all the time when | nobler moral stature. 

she was decking it in young love’s flowery| What sin had there been in her passion? 
wreaths and posies! Not a tear rose to Jan-| what littleness, even, of which she might 
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accuse herself, and so find retributive jus- And the voice went on, while Janet lean- 
tice in what had befallen her? Every one | ed against the door-post for support: “The 
had held this man up for her admiration, | story of my marriage is a horrible secret. | 
her esteem. If she had venerated ‘him, was | have felt obliged to conceal it, though now 
it not because he seemed above them all in | I see that in doing so I have done wrong.” 
purity, in singleness of heart, in devotion, “You must have seen that Janet liked 
in truth? If she had loved him with a love | you,” urged Frank ; and the frail form with- 
in which, like the breath of a hot wind, her | out shuddered against the friendly door-post. 
heart now seemed to wither, had not that | That she “liked” him! Conceive the adula 
love been the zephyr of her spring-time ? | tion of her fervid young heart being called a 
Who and what had turned it to this scorch- | “ liking !” 
ing blast? ° “T had no eyes but for her,” replied Mr. 
Had she wasted the breath of her affec-| Lane. ‘My eyes were blinded by her beau- 
tions, as many girls do, in fanning a succes-|ty. I did not even see that I loved her. 
sion of feeble sensuous fancies? Had she} Do you understand, Frank? I love her.” 
not, on the other hand, scrupulously cher- | (Janet embraced the door-post tenderly.) 
ished her maiden regard, reserving it till | “Only three weeks ago, on the night of 
the man of glorious attributes appeared, | your party, I found it out. Then I feared 
and then (dazzled by no outward splendor, | that she might return my love. Since then 
won by no vain allurements) given it to|I have kept away until to-day. To-day I 
him without stint, without reserve, without | have said words which, if she has allowed 
exacting any return? herself to care for me, must indeed cure her 
By no unmaidenly advances, no arts, no | of this disease.” 
coquettings, had she sought to win his love, “Told her you had a wife?” asked Frank. 
only by trying and praying that she might “Yes; and in a way to make her loathe 
be worthy of it, by her beauty (if that might | me as a coarse, base cur.” 


be), by modesty, by constancy, and single-| A long pause ensued, during which, in the 
ness of purpose. painful stillness of the house, the beating 


At this point in her reflections footsteps | of Janet’s heart was so audible that she 
of two men passed Janet’s door, and were | feared it would reveal her proximity to these 
lost in the next room to hers. two men. 

“ And what has come of my two years’ de-| Then Frank said: “This has taken me 
votion ?” she asked herself. “He strikes me | frightfully aback. But I am heartily sorry 
down. Her. He says he has a wife, some- | for you, Lane. I’m certain you are a good 
where, put away. He has loved once and | fellow, and would have made Janet a kind 
for all, and left loving before he ever saw | husband. I always knew you had some 
me. What does it mean? Can it be true? | confounded secret. But you are so cold to 
Oh, why did he not come to me, to me alone, | women that I never suspected it was this. 
and tell me, and pity me? Then I could | Of course you put your foot in it when you 
have borne it. He flung it at me like a| were young and foolish, and have grown 
stone, in the sight and hearing of another, | wise since. I was annoyed at first; but I 
without a word of pity, without a look of | can find no fault with you at all. You have 
remorse. Hark! What is that ?” never humbugged Janet, or angled for her 

Frank’s voice saying, in a high key, | affection; and since you saw danger you 
“Hullo! my dear fellow! What is the mat-| have acted like a good fellow. Poor girl! 
ter ?” It is very hard upon her. What she saw to 

She knew who “my dear fellow” was at | like in you I confess I don’t know; but that 
once, without a moment’s hesitation. She | she does care for you I am certain. She will 
sprang to the door, opened it, and crept to| be very much cut up. And you mark my 
the next door, which was slightly ajar. | words: she will give up her fortune to that 

“Water!” she heard Mr. Lane gasp. Then | Assassin as sure as your name is Lane.” 

a pause. Then, “Pour on the back of my| “I should scarcely think he’d be such a 
neck.” Then a long splashing and trickling | scamp as to take it,” said Mr. Lane. 

of water. After which she heard the voice| ‘“ Wouldn’t he?” retorted Frank. “Yon 
which she still loved, somewhat altered, but | don’t know the fellow.” 

still such that she could tell it among athou-| ‘Don’t I?” thought Mr. Lane to himself. 
sand voices, saying, “Tt’s my impression,” continued Frank, 

“Frank, I must ask you to forgive me a |“ that he would have assassinated his aunt 
great wrong which I have done to you and | to get her money if he had not lost his re- 
yours unknowingly ; I beg of you to believe, | version of it.” 
unknowingly. My plea for your considera- | Janet returned to her solitude with very 
tion, your pardon, is that I too suffer. I can | different feelings from those which had pos- 
not offer myself as Janet’s husband, because | sessed her a short while ago. Something 
—I have—a wife.” | warm again stirred at her heart. Was it 

“Why didn’t you tell me so before ?” ask- | infant love, or hope, or merely joy? She 
ed Frank. had thought it smitten to the death, and 
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with it all that was sweet and lovely in life 
had been enveloped in a funeral pall. But 
this vital principle had only been stunned 
or momentarily paralyzed with the crush- 
ing weight of sorrow which had fallen upon 
her. It must have been some generous seed 
which passed rapidly through its hour of 
decay, and now germinated in the kindly 
soil of her affections. What was that pen- 
etrating, life-renewing, sympathetic glow 
which pierced the darkness of the grave, 
shriveled up the envious cerement, and set 
the pulses of the heart throbbing and palpi- 


tating with new vitality, with a life which | 


at once she knew to be eternal, undying, al- 
ready strangling despair, like an infant Her- 
cules in its cradle ? 

These questions she could not answer, al- 
though they chased each other with a myr- 
iad rainbow tints across the mysterious 
heaven which now vaulted all the former 
gloom, and swallowed up that former dark- 
ness in universal light. All was grand, splen- 
did, incomprehensible, sublime! Welcome 
sorrow now, welcome trial, welcome suffer- 
ing, self-abnegation, and hope deferred, if 
need be. She could bear all now. She 
dropped upon her kneés and prayed for for- 
titude and continued light, that she might 
see the Hand that created her put forth to 
chastise her in love, and with a wisdom in- 
scrutable but worthy of perfect child-like 
trust, that she might never again believe 
that she had fallen into the power of the 
Prince of Darkness, never again stumble so 
near to that awful fathomless abyss of doubt 
and dark despair. 

She rose from her knees, after a long and 
fervid outpouring of her grateful heart, a 
gentle, submissive, trustful, loving woman. | 
An hour before she was a vain girl, humili- 
ated, crushed, angry, rebellious, and coquet- 


*“Dear, sad eyes!” she murmured again; 
| “they will be more sad now. I thought to 
| make him happy with my love; instead of 
| which I have taken his, and may not give 

him mine. But I will always be true to 
jhim. ‘’Tis better to have loved and lost 
| than never to have loved at all’ O my 
| love! my love!” 

So crying she turned away from that tell- 
| tale mirror, and flung herself prone upon her 
| bed, and wept, and wept. Nor were those 
copious tears all bitter. When she sat up 
| and rocked herself to and fro, hugging her 


| sorrow, some of the pearly drops trickled 
| into her little mouth, and they tasted very 
| sweet. 


When Mr. Lane reached the hall he found 
his umbra patiently reclining on the oak 
| table. Resuming possession of this ancient 
| property, he marched away dolefully, not- 
| withstanding its repair, and the favorable 
interview which he had held with Miss Lyte. 

“Well, how did it go off?” the parson in- 
| quired, on his return to the Rectory. Mr. 
| Key, of course, was alluding to the impor- 
| tant interview with Miss Lyte, which had 
|sunk into quite a secondary place in Mr. 
| Lane’s estimation. The words, “ How did it 
|go off?” grated upon his highly wrought 
sympathy with Janet, of whom only he was 
thinking. 

“Tt was fearful, horrible!” he replied, 
shuddering, and calling to mind the wild 
look of anguish with which Janet had ap- 
pealed to him when those dreadful words 
were spoken. 

“You surprise me,” said Key. “I made 
sure that a woman of experience and judg- 
ment and Christian charity would take it 
well.” 

“Take it well!” rejoined Mr. Lane, fierce- 





ting with despair. : 

Now she went again to her mirror, that 
glass wherein she was wont to hold counsel | 
with herself, and to try to see herself with | 


ly. “Takeit well! Soshe did. What did 


| the poor girl do or say? Nothing. Noth- 
| 


ing. But my brutal heavy hand had strick- 
en her down. Key! Key! are you not hu- 


other people’s eyes, to look at herself as it |man? Are you blind,man? I told her— 


were from without. 

She stood before it meekly, and saw her 
own beauty, and now for the first time rec- 
ognized it as the gift of her Heavenly Fa- 
ther, and without any alloy of self-conceit 
or carnal vanity she thanked the Giver of 
all good for that little yet potent gift, from 
the fullness of her heart. Again, through 
ail the shocks and pangs which she had so 
lately endured, a flash of intense pleasure 
forced its way upward and outward to her 
eyes and lips, and broke out in a sunny smile. 

“His eyes were blinded by my beauty,” 
she murmured to her own heart. “ His dear, 
sad eyes! He loves me. HE loves ME.” 

Then she sighed, and again said: “His 
dear, sad eyes! He must not love me. I 
must not love him. But I will wait. I will 
never be untrue to him in life or death.” 

Vor. L.—No. 297.—25 





told Janet—that I have a wife.” 
The priest was not aware how Mr. Lane 
had purposed to do the task assigned to him, 





| although the secret of his school-fellow’s 


| 


|early manhood had been fully confided to 
|him. It was his habit to look more at ends 
| than at the means by which they were to 
| be attained, and it seemed to him well that 
Lane should have adopted this blunt and 
straightforward method. “It was a strong 
measure,” he said, “but I think you have 
done what is right.” 
These were the very words Miss Lyte had 
|used. How they jarred upon his finer sense 
of duty to one who had given him love, that 
| priceless, that inestimable boon, the sweet 
| odorous breath of a virgin flower, in return 
| for which he had turned and trampled upon 
it! Right! What a righteous act to offer 
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to the powers above! Let us hope the an- | 
guish of his soul atoned in some little meas- 

ure for the cruel wrong which he knew that | 
he had done to avoid the risk of doing a 

still greater wrong to that innocent soul. 

He would not answer this ghostly approba- 

tion. Even aspiritual adviser can not gauge 

a lover’s sensitive conscience, nor analyze 

the quality of his grief. 

After a while he said, as if speaking in a | 
dream: “She is going away in a day or two 
to spend a month with my aunt. There 
will be time for her wound to heal: eh, Key ?” 

“T think so,” said the casuist, wishing to | 
console his friend. 

“You don’t think so,” retorted the peni- 
tent, with savage perversity. “It is cow- 
ardly, cold-blooded cruelty; and you know 
it. I struck her unmanly, foully.” 

There he paused for a few moments, and | 
then cried aloud in his agony, “ My love! my 
love!” unconsciously using the very words | 
with which Janet had given vent to her own 
unconquerable passion. | 

The ecclesiastic was genuinely moved at 
this display; for he knew this man to be 
strong and resolute, unwont to be mastered 
by turbulent emotions. He waited till the | 
great wave of passion had rolled by, and then | 
said, gravely: “ As God is my judge, and will 
hold me to account for any unnecessary suf- 
fering which I may cause His children, I be- 
lieve that He will give her strength to bear 
this heavy affliction. And your own con- 
science tells you it was better to speak now.” 

But Mr. Lane had no patience or courtesy 
left. ‘Let conscience go, then,” he exclaim- 
ed. “I’ve had too much of it. 
like flesh and blood for once!” 

Yor a few moments nature seemed to tri- 
umph in the expression of his face, which al- 
most betokened the consummate abandon- 
ment of principle and all else to victorious 
love. 
a quick shudder convulsed his frame, like a 
movement in still water coming whence none 
can tell. Again the flinty aspect of intro- 


Let me feel | 


spective self-control darkened that wilder | 


flash of passion, and Mr. Lane stood calm 
and strong. 

The divine understood the conflict that 
was being waged within him, and respect- 
ed it. For in a restricted and somewhat 
ruthless progress Mr. Key had occasionally 
paused to study the trial of feeling experi- 
enced by those who drift upon the sea of 


friend, and the victor’s crown of eternal 
laurel.” 

As soon as he was satisfied of his friend’s 
recovered composure, Mr. Key asked several 
questions about the way in which Miss Lyte 
had received him, and the extent of her 
knowledge in his affairs. Mr. Lane satisfied 
his inquiries, and, indeed, had a most sat- 
isfactory report to make on this subject. 
Baily’s dishonest behavior had shaken the 
lady’s belief in his version of a certain old and 
grievous story, and only on this very morn- 
ing she had received a letter from the Dow- 
ager Lady Balbry which disposed her to ex- 


| tend a greater lenience to her nephew than 


he had ever hoped to receive at the hands 


| of man or woman in his proper and original 


person as Bedford Lyte. Of course the read- 
er is aware by this time (if, indeed, the veil 
has not been transparent throughout) that 


| Mr. Lane and Bedford Lyte are one and the 


same person; but it suits the exigencies of 
the story to retain the fictitious name which 
he has borne so long, and by which alone 
several of our dramatis persone knew him to 
the end. He appeared, however, to derive 


| little consolation from his relative’s gener- 


osity. When a mortal and agonizing wound 
is rankling in the breast, the sufferer would 
almost rather receive stabs in other places 
than have his insignificant wounds dressed 
and bandaged. These small alleviations 


| only seem to mock the greater malady which 


they are powerless to assail. 

When this conversation was brought to 
a close Mr. Lane went away alone, much 
| Key’s disappointment, for the ecclesiastic 
had conceived a hearty friendship for the 
Assassin, and feared that Mr. Lane’s purpose 
was to shut himself up and be alone with 
his sorrow. 

This apprehension was warranted by the 


| event, for the rector saw nothing of his pa- 
But before this climax was reached | rishioner during the next two days, and on 


| the evening of the second old Ada came to 
him after even-song with a pitiful tale. 
“Master has a-shut hisself up with them 
dratted birds,” she said, “and he won’t let 
me nor Mr. Graves come a-nigh him, and he 
ain’t had bite nor sup sin’ he came back 
from London; and deary me, a-deary !” 

Two high festivals of the Church! and a 
Christian man not take bite nor sup from 
St. John’s morn till the day after the Holy 
Innocents! 

The Reverend Cyprian was amazed. 


human passion, vainly trying to shape some | 


course by two uncertain stars which they 
fondly call Moral Right and Abstract Truth. 

“Never mind what I say, Key,” Mr. Lane 
resumed, quietly. “I have a cross of the 
Malay in my blood, you know, and it will 
break out now andthen. Besides, you know 
the tongue is an unruly member.” 

“But Ido mind what you feel,” the divine 
replied. “The battle is for the strong, my 





TRUE FITNESS. 


Tue Fit is the Belonging—that which groweth 

From within outward; the soul’s own raiment, 

Conforming nowise to an outward fashion ; 

Her garb (it may be from the world’s gaze hidden, 
| Or sweetly be revealed to few hearts only), 

In which She stands in God’s sight and the angels’ 

Unshamed, though to profane eyes She were naked. 
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MECHANICAL PROGRESS, —III. 
UR space will allow of scarcely more 
than a recapitulation of the remaining 
achievements which distinguish the present 
century. The subject of Printing, however, 
must be reserved for fuller treatment. 
ELEVATORS. 

The elevator, as an ordinary apparatus in 
a hotel, business house, or building devoted 
to offices, is an American institution. The 
man-engine and the hoisting platform or 
cage have been for nearly a century the or- 
dinary means of ascending mining shafts ; 
the cage has more lately been introduced 
into factories to save the operators the labor 
of climbing, and now the winding apparatus 
has been much improved, the car luxuri- 
ously furnished and lighted, and safety de- 
vices introduced to prevent overwinding 
and to arrest descent if the rope breaks. 

There are three principal forms: 1. That 
in which the winding drum is driven by a 
steam-engine, the rope passing over a pulley 
above the shaft, and thence downward to 
the suspended cage. 2. The hydraulic ele- 
vator, in which the water from the city main 
acts upon a ram with great force, and fleets, 
as the sailor might say, the blocks of a com- 
pound tackle, drawing upon the rope which 
passes over the sheaves at a rate propor- 
tioned to the number of sheaves involved. 
3. The direct hydraulic lift; in this the 
platform is supported by a piston working 
in a cylinder into which water is admitted 
from the city main. This requires a piston 
as long above the lowest floor as the height 
to be lifted, and a well or cylinder as great 
a length below it. As the water runs into 
the cylinder it acts against the lower end 
of the piston, and when the platform is to 
be lowered, a faucet is opened, which al- 
lows the water to escape. It is safe, and is 
probably a French invention—the Ascenseur 
Edoux. 

Besides these, there is a peculiarly Amer- 
ican system of hoisting and storing grain, 
forming a prominent feature in the views 
of our sea-board and lake cities. An eleva- 
tor-leg, as it is termed, reaches into the bin 
or well into which the wagons or cars have 
been discharged, or into the hold of the 
vessel. This leg is the extension device 
round which passes an endless belt with 
cups, each of which runs up full of grain 


and discharges into a hopper above, where | 


the grain is weighed, and from whence it 
passes by spouts to the various bins. From 
these it is drawn, when reshipped, into cars 
or vessels. 

In the American practice the grain is dis- 


| charged into the hopper of a weighing ma- 
chine gauged exactly for one hundred bush- 
els; by opening a valve the contents are 
sent by a spout to the bin, the valve closed, 
| and the elevating process resumed. Seven 
thousand bushels an hour are thus weighed. 
An elevator at Milwaukee is 280 feet long 
and 80 feet wide. The total length of the 
great driving-belt, urged by a 200 horse- 
| power engine, is 280 feet, that is, the half, 
| extending from cellar to comb, is 140 feet, 
and the down half is of course equal to it. 
| This belt is 36 inches wide and three-quar- 
| ters of an inch thick, and is made of six plies 
| or thicknesses of canvas, with sheets of India 
rubber laid between them. 


| 





It drives nine 
receiving elevators, or belts set with buck- 
ets, each of which lifts the grain 140 feet. 
The buckets are made of thick tin bound 
with hoop-iron, and are well riveted to the 
belt at intervals of fourteen inches. They 
are 6 inches across the mouth, 18 inches long, 
and when full each contains a peck. They 
do not usually go up quite full, but, allow- 
ing for this, there are 100 pecks (25 bushels) 
loaded on one side of the belt whenever it 
is at work. If all nine are running at once, 
as is often the case, the quantity of wheat 
lifted on these swift-running belts is 225 
bushels. The established weight of a bush- 
el of No.2 Milwaukee Spring is 55 pounds. 
This would make the total lift of the receiv- 
ing elevators during the time they are at 
work over 12,000 pounds. 

The bins into which this wheat is poured 
are of great size, being 60 feet deep, 20 wide, 
and 10 across, containing 12,000 cubic feet. 
| The total receiving and storing capacity of 
| this building is 1,500,000 bushels. Of the 
crop of 1869 it received 7,000,000 bushels. 

In discharging into the lake grain ves- 
| sels, as soon as a ship is moored beside an 
elevator the hatches are removed, and great 
spouts extended over them from the bottom 
of one of the bins described. The gate is 
raised, and a torrent of wheat pours down. 
The loading power of these spouts is 12,000 
bushels an hour. A vessel with a capacity 
for 18,000 bushels may be loaded in an hour 
and a half. The Oswego and Ogdensburg 
schooners, and vessels destined for the 
Welland Canal, usually take from 12,000 to 
20,000 buishels. The Buffalo vessels are lar- 
ger, often receiving 30,000, and in a few 
cases 45,000 bushels. 

No other mode of handling grain has ever 
| been devised which affords such facilities 

for unloading, weighing, storing, loading, 
| moving from one bin to another for exam- 
| ination or for ventilation. A hundred years 





| ago the shovel, sack, and the hoisting chain, 
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or else the wheelbarrow, were the usual fa- 
cilities of the grain merchant. 


DOMESTIC MACHINERY. 

Domestic machinery is not the least impor- 
tant of the features which characterize the 
present age. 

The sewing-machine is an American inven- 
tion of the last forty years. As was pre- 
viously remarked of reapers, the European 


attempts at making machines to supersede | 


the hand method served to exhibit the dif- 
ficulty of the problem, but in no important 
degree to solve it. 
chine of Thomas Saint, patented in England 
in 1790, had a single thread, which was driv- 
en by a forked needle through a hole pre- 
viously punched by an awl, and was then 
caught by a looper which held the loop so 
that it was entered by the needle and 


thread in their next descent, making a cro- | 


chet stitch. The feed and the stitch-tight- 
ening movements were automatic. 

The sewing-machine of Thimonnier, of 
Paris, was used in 1830 for making army 
clothing. Eighty of these machines, made 
of wood, were destroyed by a mob, which 
regarded them as an “invention of the ene- 
my.” They were afterward made of metal. 
Adams and Dodge, of Monkton, Vermont, in 
1818, and more especially J. J. Greenough, 
of New York, in 1842, added improvements. 
Walter Hunt, 1832-35, made and sold lock- 
stitch sewing-machines, but neglected to 
pursue the business, which consequently at- 
tracted but little attention at the time. His 
extreme versatility prevented success ; his 
inventions absorbed his time, and he seem- 
ingly had none left for securing the pecun- 
iary results of his genius.” He just missed, 
and by mere inattention, one of the grandest 
opportunities of the century. Elias Howe, 
with inferior inventive abilities, but with 
an adaptedness to follow out a single object 
persistently, and with business ability, reap- 
ed the field. The world, as we have had oc- 
casion to remark previously, thanks the man 
who gives an improvement into its hands. 
The name of Elias Howe is indissolubly as- 
sociated with the success of the sewing- 
machine. This machine is no exception to 
the ordinary rule that an invention is a 
growth rather than an inspiration, and the 
discussion on the relative merits of invent- 
ors has been both voluminous and acrimo- 
nious. Examiners, commissioners, judges, 
each in their turn have found it a very knot- 
ty question how to apportion the respective 
credits. It is no small matter to conceive 
the need and apply one’s mind to the intri- 
cacies of the problem. Then come the de- 
tails. The original machine had a simple 
needle, and made a running stitch ; next we 
see a machine which made a succession of 


loops, forming a crochet stitch ; here the ma-| 


chine paused a while. A score of years was 


The shoe-sewing ma-} 


| passed in devising modes of feeding, contin- 
| uous or intermitting, by various arrange- 
|ments of parts. The greatest advance up 
| to that time was the lock stitch, invented 
| by Hunt, and made by passing a shuttle 
| containing a lower thread through the loop 
| of an upper thread carried down through 
| the cloth by an eye-pointed needle. This 
| was also the feature of the “ Howe” machine, 
Following this were many improvements, 
variations, and nice adjustments, such as A, 
B. Wilson’s four-motion feed and rotating 
| looping-hook, the latter of which draws 
down the needle thread, and drops through 
it the spool containing the lower thread. 
| There is no room here even to recite the 
prominent improvements. Finally, the ma- 
| chine is much indebted to the skill and en- 
| terprise of the mechanics and tradesmen 
in whose hands it has grown to the won- 
derful proportions it now exhibits. With- 
out impugning the genius of the earlier in- 
ventors, it may still be said that the present 
| proximate perfection of the machine is due 
|to the men who took up the work where 
Howe left it. 

The original Howe machine had a curved 
eye-pointed needle attached to the end of a 
vibrating lever, and carrying the upper 
thread. The shuttle, carrying the lower 
thread between the needle and the upper 
thread, was driven in its race by means of 
two strikers carried on the ends of vibra- 
ting arms worked by two cams. The cloth 
was attached by pins on the edge of a thin 
steel rib called a baster-plate, which had 
holes engaged by the teeth of a small in- 
termittingly moving pinion. This was the 
feed, and clumsy enough. 

Space permits but one illustration, and 
the Singer is given as a representative ma- 
chine. The well-known table and treadle 
are omitted, and the principal working 
parts only are shown. The motion derived 
from the treadle is imparted to the hori- 
zontal shafts, and communicated in two 
| directions to the needle bar and to the shut- 

tle driver. Various subsidiary movements 
loceur which are tolerably familiar to our 
readers, and need not be explained at length. 

About 2000 patents have been granted in 
the United States for sewing-machines: 
one improvement after another, until there 
seems to be no end to the devices. Some 
have reference to special parts, others are 
adaptations of the machine to new uses and 
materials to which it had not before been 
accustomed. 

If required to point-out three mechanical 
contrivances upon which the most extraor- 
dinary versatility of invention has been ex- 
pended, the writer would most unhesitating- 
ly instance the harvester, the breech-loading 
jire-arm, and the sewing-machine ; each of 
these has thousands of patents, and each of 
them is the growth of the last forty years. 
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SINGER SEWING-MAOHINE, 


Although each of these was on trial, and 
to some extent a success, previous to 1850, 
yet it may be said, in general terms, that 
their celebrity and usefulness date from 
about that time. The Hussey and M‘Cor- 
mick reapers were largely introduced to our 
countrymen by their success at the London 
World’s Fair in 1851; the breech-loaders 
were forced upon an unwilling Ordnance 
Bureau by the exigencies of the late war, 
the demand of the public, and the stern de- 
termination of some civilians who were in 
authority ; the first valuable working sew- 
ing-machine was the “Singer,” made in the 
fall of 1850. Last year (1873) about 600,000 
sewing -machines were made and sold; 
232,444 of these were of the “ Singer.” 

The security of patents has encouraged 
men of talent, capital, and enterprise to en- 
gage in the sewing-machine business, and 
as much as $40,000,000 is now estimated to 
be employed in that manufacture. The 
retail prices of sewing-machines bear no 
proper relation to their cost, but the prices 
to the consumer result from the method 
of selling by means of a system of agen- 
cies and traveling canvassers, to the latter 
of whom so large a proiit is allowed that 
they can afford to sell them on time, on tri- 
al, or on payment by installments. There 
are cheaper means, as with ordinary tools 
and articles of consumption and wear, of 
bringing the producer and consumer togeth- 
er; but in the sale of sewing-machines no 
substitute has been found for the personal 
solicitations of canvassers, who scour the 
country with their wagons, and receive for 
their pay one-half of the purchase price. 





The organization of the corps of agents by 
the general agent absorbs another fifteen 
per cent., so that the manufacturer receives 
only about thirty-five per cent. of the price. 
This system will not last longer than the 
necessity for personal effort at the homes of 
the people ; and when it becomes an estab- 
lished want in every family, as it is now an 
actual need, the price may be expected to 
come down to what will afford but a usual 
profit upon the capital and skill employed. 
The principal patents have already expired, 
and the business will soon be open to com- 
petition, when the best devised and con- 
structed machines will be sold merely on 
their own merits, without the adventitious 
aids of exclusive rights to sustain prices. 

The business of boot and shoe making 
has received a fillip from the introduction 
of machinery, enriching the manufacturers 
and cheapening the product. Without oc- 
cupying room by even naming the machines 
which furnish the shoe factory, it may be 
stated that the M‘Kay sewing-machine was 
the result of three years’ mental labor and 
hand-work, and involved an expenditure of 
$130,000 before a practical working machine 
was completed and put in operation in 1861. 
Since this time 225,000,000 pairs of boots and 
shoes have been made on these machines in 
the United States, besides many millions in 
England and on the continent of Europe. A 
very skillful operator has occasionally sewed 
as many as 900 pairs in a day of ten hours, 
and any good operator can easily sew from 
500 to 600 pairs per day. 

The knitting-machine is another form of 
iron-fingered curiosity, which will knit at 
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an unexampled rate, and with admirable 
evenness of tension. It is singular, too, the 


variety of stitch that may be made on the | 


machine by certain peculiar dispositions and 
combinations of the needles. 
We must not forget the apple-parer, which 


was quoted some thirty years since in En- | 


gland as the last comical vagary of the fun- 
ny and awkward American cousin. <A par- 
ing bee may be had without apple-parers, 
but it takes much longer to empty the ap- 
ple baskets and fill the kettle with the quar- 
ters, which are stewed in boiled cider to 
make apple-butter for the winter pies and 
It was no chance thought or mere 
whim that set our folks to work. American 
patents for apple-parers were granted in 
1803, 1809, 1810, and since that time about 
eighty patents have been granted for other 
implements for the same purpose. 

Besides this we have for the cook and 
kitchen-maid the almond-peeler, pea and 
bean shellers, peach and cherry stoners, 
raisin - seeders, bread and cheese cutters, 
butter-workers, sausage grinders and stuff- 
ers, cotfee-mills, corn-poppers, cream-freez- 


” 
** Sass. 


ers, dish-washers, egg-boilers, flour-sifters, 
flat-irons, knife-sharpeners, and lemon- 
squeezers. Then we have for the dairy- 
maid the milking-machines, milk-coolers, 
churns, cheese-presses, and a number of oth- 
er aids to leisure. 

We have, moreover, the baby-jumper and 
baby-walker for the nursery, and a wonder- 
ful variety of brooms, mops, carpet stretch- 
ers and fasteners, for the footman and house- 
maid. 

Nor must the washing-machine, another 
strictly American notion, be disregarded. 
There are hundreds of patents. The typical 
forms are few ; the variations on these forms 
are most amusingly numerous. The ins and 





The typical forms are, agi- 
| tators, rubbers (reciprocating and rotary), 
centrifugal, pressure-rollers, pounders, dash- 
|ers, plunger and balls, and the circulatory 
system. 

| The wringer, consisting of a pair of rub- 
| ber rollers, is a necessary laundry imple- 
men 


| the outs of invention have been wonderful 
|ly diversified. 


SAFES. 


In former times strong rooms and iron- 
bound oaken boxes were used to hold the 
cash and the muniments of merchants and 
families. Such chests were fastened by let- 
ter locks, which are the predecessors of our 
permutation locks. These boxes were hard- 
ly burglar-proof, and no defense against fire, 
but were a security against peculation by 
dishonest servants. 

About 1776 began the manufacture of 
sheet -iron safes, banded with hoop iron 
crossing on the outside at right angles. 
These were fastened by locks throwing sev- 
eral bolts, and also by a bar with hasp, sta- 
ple, and padlocks. Cast-iron chests were 
used in 1800. 

Attempts were previously made to render 
strong rooms fire-proof by building the walls 
double and pouring in gypsum; but the first 
attempts at fire-proof portable safes wer¢ 
early in the nineteenth century, and con- 
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sisted of wooden boxes covered with sheet 
iron and riveted bands, and an intervening 
thickness of gypsum. 

After various experiments, in which the 
wooden box was saturated with potash lye 
or alum to render it incombustible, and was 
coated inside the sheet-iron casing with clay, 
lime, graphite, or mica, the boxes were made 
of iron inside and outside, with intervening 
non-combustible material, and known as 
“double chests.” Such was the fire-proof 
safe patented in England in 1801. Asbes- 
tus was used in 1834. Chubb in 1835 at- 
tempted to make the safe burglar-proof by 


lining it with steel or case-hardened iron | 


plates. 

In 1843 Wilder made a safe of heavy plates 
of iron, with a filling of hydrated gypsum. 
Hydraulic cement, steatite, alum, and the 
neutralized and dried residuum of the so- 
called soda-water manufacture, were suc- 
cessively used. 

Another idea was to connect the inter- 
vening space of the safe with the water 
main, to prevent a charring heat from reach- 
ing the contents when the outside became 
exposed to fire. 

Lillie used slabs of chilled cast iron, and 
flowed cast iron over wrought-iron ribs. 
Herring made safes with boiler-iron exteri- 
or, hardened steel inner safe, and the inter- 
space filled with a casting of franklinite 
over rods of soft steel. 

The American safe of the best quality is 
really a first-class production, and is not 
equaled elsewhere. The locks are also won- 
derful specimens of ingenuity, worthy of an 
extended notice. 

Safe-deposit companies in our principal 
cities have ranks of safes with curious un- 
pickable locks inclosed in a chamber with 
grated doors, lighted by gas, and watched 
by attendants. These are rented to private 
parties. 

Various plans have also been devised to 
give notice of tampering with the safe— 
electro-magnetic alarms, whistles sounded 
by setting free a body of compressed air im- 
prisoned between the air-tight walls, gen- 
erating asphyxiating gas in the chamber to 
choke the burglars. It is a race between 
the skilled mechanic and the equally skill- 
ful professional thief. 


FIRE-ARMS AND ORDNANCE, 


From the old wall piece or arquebuse with 
which the Swiss defeated Charles the Bold 
in 1476, to the Sharps, Remington, Win- 
chester, or Maynard rifle, or the Parker shot- 
gun, is a great step. So of the pieces used 
by the cavalry of 1554, and named from Pis- 
toja, to the Colt or the Smith and Wesson 
revolver of our day. Equally great is the 
advance in ordnance from the cannon used 
at the siege of Cordova, 1280, and those with 
which Ferdinand captured Gibraltar from 


| the Moors in 1308. The bore of the larger 
cannon down to the middle of the fifteenth 
century was as great as any modern pieces; 
but they carried large stones, had small 
powder chambers like a mortar, and could 
not possibly have withstood the modern 
charges of powder. The bronze gun Tzar 
Pooschka, cast A.D. 1586, had a bore of 36 
inches; its projectile was said to weigh 
2000 pounds, but its powder chamber had 
only 19 inches bore, only about 1 to 3.6 the 
}area of the ball chamber. Its weight was 
| 86,248 pounds. The bronze gun of Bejapoor, 
| a.D. 1548, had a calibre of 28.5 inches, weight 
89,600 pounds; that of Mohammed IL., a.p. 
1464, 25 inches, weight 41,888 pounds. 

| The modern guns are of scarcely equal 
| calibre, seldom of greater weight, but are of 
| very much greater strength, and the force 
| of the projectile, due to its velocity, may be 
|said to be out of comparison greater than 
that of those pieces of antiquity. 

The Woolwich (England) 35-ton gun 
| weighs 79,084 pounds; the large Armstrong 
| (Big Will), 50,400; Krupp’s 14-inch, 100,000 ; 
| Rodman’s smooth-bore 20-inch, 116,497. Ev- 

ery body is casting heavier and heavier guns, 

| and these figures will not long represent the 
| condition of things. The latest advance is 
|in the guns for the British armor-clad Infler- 
| ible, which has armor 24 inches thick, and is 
to be furnished with four guns of 81 tons 
weight each (181,440 pounds). The total 
length of this gun, including the plug-screw 
at the breech end, is 27 feet ; length of bore, 
24 feet; calibre not determined, but either 
14 or 16 inches. The ball of the piece, reck- 
oned at 14 irches calibre, will be from 1000 
to 1200 pounds, the charge of powder one- 
sixth of the weight of the ball. The 1000- 
pound shot, at an initial velocity of 1300 
feet per second, will have a punching force 
of 11,715 foot-tons, the ball of 1200 pounds a 
penetrative force of 14,058 foot-tons. Eight 
years ago the English 7-ton gun was con- 
sidered the limit of production. Entirely 
new sets of tools and plants have succeed- 
ed each other, as the 35-ton and 81-ton guns 
have been produced. 

In getting gracefully back again from the 
great guns of the world to the military and 
sporting arms, we may pause a moment to 
regard a class of weapons which partake of 
the characteristics of each, known as ma- 
chine guns, having a plurality of barrels, and 
mounted upon a carriage. The first hint of 
these was a piece upon a tripod, having a 
chambered breech revolving behind a single 
barrel. This was patented in England in 





1718. The clumsy contrivance which Fieschi 
used in firing on Louis Philippe had a row of 
barrels fired simultaneously, and anticipated 
‘in the horizontal arrangement of its barrels 
the Requa battery in this country and the 
|Abbertini mitrailleur of the continent of 
Europe. The mitrailleur of the French has 
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TAYLOR'S MACHINE GUN. 


a cluster of barrels, in whose rear is placed 
a chambered plate, each of whose chambers 
corresponds to one of the cluster of barrels, 
against whose rear it is locked before firing. 

The most efficient weapons, all things 
considered, are the Gatling battery gun and 
the Taylor machine gun. 

The Gatling gun, invented by Mr. J. R. 
Gatling, of Indianapolis, has now a regular 
place in the military equipment of the United 
States and of England. It has a revolving 
cluster of parallel barrels, in the rear of 


each of which, and rotating therewith, is | 
its own loading, firing, and spent capsule 


retracting mechanism. The usual American 


ammunition with metallic capsule and the | 
The bar- | 
rels and the mechanisms for loading and | 
firing are rigidly secured upon an axial | 


fulminate in the flange is used. 


shaft, which is revolved by means of bevel 
gearing and a crank. The ammunition is 
fed in at a hopper. Each barrel receives its 
charge as it comes to the top in the course 
of its revolutions, and fires as it comes to 
its lowest position, the firing being thus 
consecutive, and with a rapidity depending 
upon the rate of rotation of the crank. The 
complement of the hopper, 400 cartridges, 
may be fired in one minute if desired. The 
gun is manufactured at the Colt Works, 
Hartford. 

The Taylor gun is the invention of Mr. 
Taylor, of Knoxville, Tennessee, and has a 
cluster of stationary barrels, in the rear of 
which is a chamber to receive the cartridges; 
these are secured in a charging block, and 
forced into the barrels by a lateral move- 


ment of the vertical handle seen in the en- | 


graving. This handle is attached to an os- 
cillating sleeve having internal studs, which 
work in spiral grooves in a sliding breech 





* All but two or three of the illustrations for this 
paper are borrowed from Knight’s Mechanical Diction- 
ary, published by J. B. Ford and Co., New York. 





cylinder. The latter carries plungers, one 
for each barrel, containing central firing 
pins, retracted by rotation of a crank shaft 
carrying suitable tappets, so that the bar- 
rels may be discharged in rapid succession. 
The piece is built at the Remington Works, 
| Ilion, New York. 
| The military and sporting rifles and shot- 
guns of our country have no superiors. The 
late trial at Creedmoor between the Ameri- 
san and Irish teams has not proved the supe- 
riority of the breech-loader over the muzzle- 
loader, nor conversely ; nor is there any dif- 
ference worth mentioning between a string 
of 931 (Irish) and of 934 (American) in a pos- 
sible 1080. It proves, however, the excel- 
lent character of the guns and the steadi- 
ness, sight, and skill of the men on both 
sides. The value of the breech-loading gun 
| has been determined by other considerations 
| than the actual shooting force, as rapidity 
of loading, the avoidance of shifting the gun 
}end for end in loading, and also of assum- 
ing positions in handling which expose the 
| marksman. The American style of fixed am- 
| munition, carrying its fulminate in the base 
of the cartridge, has also a great conven- 
ience, and has riveted the former conclusion 
| of the greater value of the breech-loader. 
The cartridge was introduced by Gustavus 
| Adolphus, who was killed at Lutzen in 1632. 
| it at first only contained the powder, the 
| bullets being carried in a bag. The idea of 
| using sheet metal for cartridge cases origi- 
nated with the French. In 1826 Cazalat pat- 
| ented a metallic cartridge case, drawn from 
|a single piece of copper, and having an 
| opening in the centre of the base for the 
| communication of fire from the fulminate, 
| which was covered with water-proof paper. 
Lefaucheux and Flobert, of Paris, improved 
| and introduced the metallic cartridge, but it 
has received its final improvements in this 
country, being, in fact, a prominent feature 
| in what is known as the American system. 
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The systems of breech-loading are three: | 
the “movement of barrel,” the “movement | 
of breech block,” and the “revolver.” Of | 
these genera there are thirteen species and 
twenty-six varieties. Of the different modes 
there ‘are about 1050 patents in the United 
States Patent-office, beginning with the pat- 
ent of J. H. Hall, of North Carolina, in 1811, 
for a rising breech block, which slipped from 
behind the bore to allow the cartridge to be | 
inserted at the breech. Ten thousand of | 
these arms were made for the United States 
government between 1811 and 1839, and some | 
of them were captured at the taking of Fort | 
Donelson. 

While it is true that the use of breech- | 
loaders dates back to the sixteenth century, | 
that form of arm being almost as old as the | 
muzzle-loader, the actual use of breech-load- | 
ers on a large scale in military service, cr 
the habitual use of them by sportsmen, is 
quite modern. The Hall gun of 1811, men- 
tioned above, was manufactured on a small 
scale, and appears to have been locked up| 
in arsenals, where it was forgotten. The} 
needle-gun was introduced into the Prussian | 
service to a limited extent in 1846, and into 
the Danish and Norwegian soon afterward. 
The Schleswig - Holstein war was fought 
with needle-guns. The French Chassepét 
is reputed to have been first used in the 
Italian struggle in the Garibaldi times. 

Previous to our own war of 1861-65 our 
principal breech-loading arms were Sharps’s, 
Burnside’s, Maynard’s, Merrill’s, and Spen- 
The number of breech-loaders pur- 
chased by the United States government be- 
tween January 1, 1861, and January 30, 1866, 
is stated to have been as follows, arms of 
which the purchases were below 10,000 be- | 
ing omitted : 





cers, 


POTRGIGO Ss o5 occ cee 55,567 | Remington........ 20,000 | 
Gallagher ......... 22,728 | Sharpe .......ccs0- 80,512 | 
SRI Fake vtecirs eh ge, See 30,062 
PE caseckse «94s 14,295 | Spencer ........... 94,156 | 
eee DOGOR | AGED occ cccccccss 25,603 


Some of the above have fallen out of pub- 
lic notice ; the Sharps, Maynard, and Rem- | 
ington and Winchester (known during the 
war as the Henry), Ward-Burton, Colt, and 
Springfield have taken front rank as mili- 
tary and sporting rifles, while the Parker, 
Maynard, and Remington are the prominent 
shot-guns. Reference has been made to the 
American system of assembling the parts, 
which are made interchangeable, and also | 
to the development of the system by Colonel 


Colt, in the manufacture of his revolving- | 


chambered pistol. The Smith and Wesson 
arm is made by the same process. 

In 1866 Prussia with breech-loaders de- 
feated Austria with muzzle-loaders. A few 
years afterward the Prussian Ziindnadelge- 
wehkr and the French Chassepét struggled for 
pre-eminence on the soil of France. 

It may be added that, with a single ex- 


| Spaces. 


Qe 
od 





ception, the main features of all the prom- 
inent military rifles originated in the Unit- 
ed States. The exception is the European 
needle-gun, which is never likely to be used 
here. The English “ Martini-Henry” gun is 
but a modification of the American “ Pea- 
body,” which was the first military rifle to 
use the metallic cartridge. Six hundred 
thousand of the Martini-Henry gun are now 
being made by the Providence Tool Com- 
pany, Rhode Island, for the Turkish gov- 
ernment. 

The “ Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany,” of New Haven, Connecticut, is mak- 
ing the ammunition for these guns. Four 
thousand tons of lead have been cast into 
bullets for the cartridges, and the boxing 
costs $100,000. These cartridges will freight 
eight vessels of 500 tons each. 


TELEGRAPH. 


When the men of 1776 threw down the 
gage of battle, there were no means of sig- 
naling news other than by such semaphores 
as had existed in one form or another for 
2500 years past, and are yet used by the 
Indians of the plains. Visible signals by 
swinging arms mounted on the tops of masts 
or of elevated buildings signaled the events 
even of Trafalgar and Waterloo along the 
Falmouth and Dover roads to London. In 
a less.pretentious way, concerted fires and 
smokes by night or by day were made by 
the nations of antiquity, as recorded by 
Homer and Jeremiah; by the Highlanders, 
as recounted by Scott; and by the Indians 
of our Western plains, as lately described 
by General Custer. 

The semaphoric system of Polybius was 
adapted to spell out messages letter by let- 
ter. Signaling by flags and lanterns is em- 
ployed in military and railway practice. 

The electric telegraph preceded the elec- 
tro-magnetic by many decades. Gray, in 
1729, noticed the conductivity of certain 
bodies; Nollet soon after passed a shock 
through 180 men of the French guards, and 
a line 100 toises in length; Watson observed 


| that the transmission of the shock through 


12,000 feet of wire was practically instan- 


| taneous, and signaled an observer by this 


means. Then came a number of experi- 
menters, each of whom added something to 
the stock of knowledge on the subject. Le 
Sage, of Geneva (1774), had a wire for each 
letter, and pith-ball electroscopes for the ex- 
cited agents. Lamond (1787) had a single 
wire and concerted movements of the pith 
ball. Cavallo, in 1765, proposed to trans- 
mit letters by combinations of dots and 
The next year Betancourt con- 


structed a telegraph between Madrid and 
Aranjuez, a distance of twenty-seven miles. 
The messages were read by the divergence 
of pith balls. 

Then came the discoveries of Volta, Gal- 
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vani, Oersted, Ampére, Faraday, and Henry. | 
The experiments of the first two mentioned 
are at the bottom of the discoveries in dy- 
namic electricity. Oersted, in 1820, ob- 
served that the magnetic needle had a tend- 
ency to assume a direction at right angles 
to that of the excited wire. The farther | 
experiments of Oersted and Ampére, and | 
the discovery of Faraday that magnetism | 
was induced in a bar of soft iron under the | 
influence of a voltaic circuit, and that of | 
Sturgeon, in 1825, that a soft iron bar sur- 
rounded by a helix of wire through which a 
voltaic current is passed is magnetized dur- 
ing the time such current continues, gave | 
rise to the first really convenient and prac- | 
tical system of electro-telegraphy. One dif- | 

| 

| 


| 





ficulty remained—the resistance of the trans- 
mitting wire to the comparatively feeble | 
current engendered by the voltaic battery. 
This was overcome by Professor Henry, who, | 
in 1831, invented the form of magnet now in 
use, and discovered the principle of combina- 
tion of circuits constituting the receiving mag- 
net and relay, or local battery, as they are fa- | 
miliarly known in connection with the Morse | 
apparatus. The effect of a combination of | 
circuits is to enable a weak or exhausted | 
circuit to bring into action and substitute | 
for itself a fresh and powerful one. This is| 
an essential condition to obtaining useful 
mechanical results from electricity where a 
long circuit of conductors is used. 
In 1832 Professor Morse began to devote | 
his attention to the subject of telegraphy, | 
and in that year, while on his passage home 
from Europe, he invented the form of tele- | 
graph since so well known as “ Morse’s.” 
A short line worked on his plan was set | 
up in 1835, though it was not until June 20, 
1840, that he obtained his first patent, and | 
nearly four years elapsed before m ans | 


perseverance which he manifested in en- 
deavoring to render his system of practical] 
utility to mankind by bringing it promi- 
nently to the notice of the public, and he 
lived to see it adopted in its essential feat- 
ures throughout the civilized world. 

The attention of Wheatstone in England 
appears to have been drawn to the subject 
of telegraphy in 1834. His first telegraph 
comprised five pointing needles and as many 
line wires, requiring the deflection of two 
of the needles to indicate each letter. His 
first dial instrument was patented in 1840. 
Modifications were, however, subsequently 
made in it. The transmission of messages 
was effected by a wheel having fifteen teeth 
and as many interspaces, each representing 
a letter of the alphabet or a numeral, and 
thirty spokes corresponding to this, and 
forming part of the line. The circuit was 
closed by two diametrically opposite springs 
so arranged that when one was in contact 
with a tooth the other was opposite a space, 
when the transmitter was turned until op- 
posite a particular letter and held there, a 
continuous current being produced, causing 
an index on the indicating dial at the other 
end of the line, which had thirty divisions 
corresponding to those of the transmitter, 
to turn until it arrived opposite the letter to 
be indicated. The revolution of the index 


| was effected by clock-work, the escapement 
| of which was actuated by an electro-magnet 


at either end of a pivoted beam, the ends 
of which carried two soft iron armatures. 
One of the line wires, as well as one of the 
contact springs of the transmitter, and one 


| of the electro magnets of the indicator, were 


afterward dispensed with. 
A magneto-electric apparatus was subse- 
quently substituted for the voltaic battery. 
The single-needle telegraph of Cooke and 


could be procured, which were finally grant- | Wheatstone is caused to indicate the letters 
ed by the government of the United States, | and figures by means of the deflections to 
to test its practical working over a line of | the right or left of a vertical pointer ; for 
any length, though he had as early as 1837 | instance, the letter A is indicated by two 


endeavored to induce Congress to appropri- 
ate a sum of money sufficient to construct a 
line between Washington and Baltimore. 

Morse’s first idea was to employ chemical 
agencies for recording the signals, but he 
subsequently abandoned this for an appa- 
ratus which simply marked on strips of pa- 
per the dots and dashes composing his al- 
phabet. The paper itself is now generally 
dispensed with, at least in this country, and 
the signals read by sound—a circumstance 
which conduces to accuracy in transmission, 
as the ear is found less liable to mistake the 
duration and succession of sounds than the 
eye to read a series of marks on paper. 


deflections to the left, N by two deflections 
‘to the right, I by three consecutive deflec- 
| tions to the right and then one to the left, 

and soon. This is extensively employed in 
| Great Britain and India. 
| Bain, in 1846, patented the electro-chem- 

ical telegraph, which dispensed with the 
‘relay magnet at intermediate stations, and 
| subsequently Gintl, in Austria, and Bonelli 
| constructed telegraphs of this class varying 
|in details from that of Bain. 

The diagram on the next page shows the 
system of indicator, relay, local battery, 
| lines, and key. 

The middle figure shows the key, which is 


Professor Morse deserves high honor for! worked by the sender of the message, and 
the ingenious manner in which he availed | the lower figure the register, by which mo- 
himself of scientific discoveries previously | tions of the stylus under the excitement 
made by others, for many important discov-| which renders it temporarily magnetic are 
eries of his own, and for the courage and recorded on the paper in dots or dashes, 
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DUPLEX TELEGRAPH, 


| tion. A current received, however, traverses 
only one set of the electro-magnets, destroy- 
ing the equilibrium, and causing a signal. 
| The key is so constructed that it closes one 
circuit to the earth before breaking another, 
| thus always preserving the continuity of 
| the circuit, a condition essential in systems 
of this kind. A condenser (C) is placed in a 
shunt circuit to the magnets in the short or 
home circuit, in order to neutralize the ef- 
fect of the extra current on the line mag- 
nets of the relay. 











ELECTROPLATING. 
Electroplating is an invention of the cen- 
according to the length of time during|tury. Volta himself experimented about 
which the circuit is maintained. This is} 1800. Cruikshank noticed the corrosion in 
the principal instrument in America and | one wire and the precipitation of metallie 
on the continent of Europe. Room fails | silver on the other when passing the “ gal- 
to tell of the autographic systems of Ca-| vanic influence” through the wires in a bath 
selli and Bonelli; the printing telegraphs 
of House and Hughes; the automatic tel- 
egraphs of Edison and others. 

The duplex telegraph, by which messages 
are sent over the same wire in contrary di- 
rections at the same time, is so strange that | 
a diagram and short description will be | 
given. Several plans of duplex telegraph | 
have been proposed. The device selected 
for illustration is that of Stearns, of Boston, 
which is based upon the plan of Gintl, of 
Austria, 1853. The relay, or receiving in- | 
strument, is composed of two pairs of elec- of nitrate of silver. Wollaston experimented 
tro-magnets (m m) acting in opposite direc-| in 1801. Spencer made casts from coins in 
tions upon a common armature lever (4)./ 1838. Jacobi, of Dorpat, soon after gilded 
The key is the armature of an electro-mag- the iron dome of the Cathedral of St. Isaae, 
net which is in a local circuit controlled by | at St. Petersburg, with 274 pounds of ducat 
a Morse key (K). JLB is the local battery. | gold, deposited by battery. The art has 
The main battery (WB) current is equally | grown into use, and now baser metals, in 
divided between the relay magnets (m m), | the shape of articles for household service, 
one-half passing through one set of mag- are cased with silver; electrotyped forms 
nets to the line J, and the other half passing | are used as printing surfaces; nickel is de- 
through the other magnets and a rheostat | posited on numerous articles which are ex- 
(R), equal to the resistance of the main line, | posed to damp, and on others to add to their 
to earth. The relay magnets are thus equal- | beauty, as with movements of watches. It 
ly excited, and their influence upon the ar- | is impossible to enumerate the uses and ap- 
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mature neutralized, so that the outgoing | plications, and not easy to exaggerate the 
current gives no signal at the sending sta-! value of the art. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

The electric light is eminently the child of 
the century. In its production and its uses 
it touches nowhere upon the knowledge or 


the methods of the men of the previous pe- | 


riods. Itisa pure gain of the present. The 
bright spark from the electrical machine had 
been observed by Wall in 1708, the Leyden- 
jar was invented by Cuneeus in 1746, and 


the experiments of Dufay, Nollet, Gray, | 


Franklin, and others soon gave valuable re- 
sults. Another whole series of observations 
and inventions founded upon the discoveries 
of Volta and Galvani was necessary before 
the transient spark was succeeded by the in- 
tense and unremitting light developed be- 
tween two pieces of carbon placed at the 








ELEOTRIO LIGHT. 


positive and negative ends of a voltaic cir- 
cuit. The electricity may be developed ei- 
ther by a battery, or from magnets in con- 
nection with a series of helices arranged on 
a rotating wheel, the latter source being pre- 
ferred for light-houses and in other situa- 
tions where permanency is intended. The 
battery is the usual source for lectures in 
theatres having no regular laboratory. 

The electric light was first brought into 
notice by Greener and Staite in 1846, in an 
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arrangement by which small lumps of pure 
carbon nearly in contact, and inclosed in air- 
tight vessels, were rendered luminous by eur- 
rents of galvanic electricity. The break in 
the continuity of the circuit at this point 
causes resistance, generating intense heat 
and the consumption of the carbon, which js 
accompanied by an extremely brilliant light, 
| As the carbon burns away, one or both of th 
| pieces require to be advanced, and the chiet 
difficulty was found to be in maintaining 
the points at such a distance from each oth- 
|er as to render the light continuous. This 
|is now effected by means of an electro-mag- 
| net and clock movement, the duty of th: 
| latter being to bring the points together as 
| they are gradually consumed, while the mag- 
net checks the clock action when not desired. 

This light is very largely used in the lect- 
ure-room. It was introduced into Dunge- 
ness Light-house, on the southeast coast of 
England, in 1862; at La Héve, France, a 
year or two later. It was used in the ex- 
cavating chamber in the base of the deep 
caissons of the St. Louis Bridge; during the 
excavation of the docks at Cherbourg; on 
various festal occasions in cities of America 
and Europe. 


FIRE-ENGINES, ETC. 

In fire-engines America has hardly a rival. 
When our century commenced a clumsy 
hand-engine was employed, a gradual im- 
provement upon the mere syringe which 
was used from the time of Trajan down to 
the sixteenth century. At Augsburg, about 
1518, force-pumps were mounted on wheels 
and worked by levers. At Nuremberg, in 
1657, the town engine had a cistern and 
pump mounted on a sled; the brakes were 
worked by twenty-eight men, and threw a 
stream through an inch nozzle to a height 
of eighty feet. The Van der Heyden broth- 
ers about this time much improved the de- 
vice. Newsham’s engine, about the end of 
the seventeenth century, had the double- 
acting ferce-pump with air chamber. This 
was not superseded till about 1832, when 
our personal recollections commenced, and 
about that time improvements were rapidly 
made which culminated in the gorgeous 
hand-engines with which we ran, of which 
we boasted, and, lamentable to say, about 
which we fought. 

Steam-power forcing-pumps for extin- 
guishing fires were in use long before port- 
able steam fire-engines. The first steam 
fire-engines were perhaps those mounted 
on barges on the river Thames, and which 
were moved or towed to fires occurring on 
the river front. Next was undoubtedly the 
portable steam-engine of Captain Ericsson. 
This was made in Manchester, England, 
about 1830, a little after he constructed the 
“Novelty” locomotive, which contended for 





the prize on that famous day in 1829 on the 








or 
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STEAM FIRE-ENGINE ‘‘ WASHINGTON, NO. 1,” BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Liverpool and Manchester Railway. He 
also made a steam fire-engine in New York 
in 1842-43. 


But, after all, the steam fire-engine as a| 


fixed and valuable fact dates from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, where the talents of the brothers 
Latta and Mr. Shawk, inventors and build- 
ers, were seconded by the enterprise of 
Miles Greenwood. The “ Citizens’ Gift,” one 
ef the first successful engines, was built in 
1853, and in 1866 was still among the most 
useful of her class. Since that time the 
principal cities of North America have been 
supplied with steam fire-engines ; also many 
of the largest cities of England, and some 
few on the continent of Europe. 

The American system of fire-alarms is like- 
ly to work its way gradually into the cities 
of Europe. It is one of those things which 
are difficult to introduce, and impossible to 
dispense with when once tried. We can 
not imagine such an impertinent and ab- 
surd proposition as to go back to the old 
times when the flames of a burning house 
were the signal to the watchman in the 
tower of the engine-house. 

The fire-alarm telegraph first in use was 
merely a connection by Morse telegraph be- 
tween fire-alarm stations. This was in use 
in New York and Berlin in 1851. The pres- 
ent system is founded upon the patented in- 
vention of Farmer and Channing, 1857. Mr. 


Channing wrote upon the subject in 1845, 

and in 1848 Mr. Farmer devised a means of 
| ringing bells by electricity, and in an exper- 
imental trial that year the bell in the tower 
of Boston City Hall was rung by an operator 
in New York. The fire-alarm telegraph was 
first put up in the year 1852, in Boston. 

The primary requisites of a fire-alarm 
telegraph system are a telegraph line, a 
central receiving station, and a number of 
signal boxes suitably distributed for trans- 
mitting an alarm. 

When there are a number of such boxes, 
as in most cities, they are not arranged 
|}upon the same circuit, but upon several 
| circuits connected to some central station. 
| The signal boxes generally used contain a 
| spring or weight and gearing, rotating a 
| circuit-breaking wheel and a fly for regu- 
| lating the speed. The circuit wheel in one 
| form is provided with projections, upon 
which a spring presses and closes the cir- 
cuit, which is broken as the spring passes 
over the intervals between the cogs; in 
another form the surface of the wheel is 
smooth, an insulating material being let 
into the wheel so as to break the circuit. 
A train of gearing, upon one shaft of which 
is a cam or lug, operates the pivoted ham- 
mer. This gear is held in rest by the ar- 
mature of a magnet acting as a detent; so 
every time a current passes, the armature 
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allows the gearing to revolve, and the ham- 
mer strikes once. At the same time the 
smaller alarm gongs are struck in the en- 
gine-houses. In the houses the horses are 
kept ready harnessed. At the end of the 
halter strap (where halters are used) is a 
ring through which a bolt upon the manger 
passes, securing the horse; from the bolts a 
string or lever passes to a weight or spring 
kept inactive by the gong-hammer lever; 
the first stroke releases the weight, which, 
falling, pulls the string or lever, withdraw- 
ing all the bolts securing the halters, and 
loosing the horses. When halters are not 
used, but the horses are turned into box- 
stalls, the latter have sliding gates, which 
are raised by the same kind of devices. 

In the strictly automatic system there is 
no operator at the central station, but a re- 
peater of very complex organization, having 
connection with all the various circuits, so 
that, an alarm coming in on any one cir- 
cuit, the repeater is prevented from receiv- 
ing from any other circuit (to avoid inter- 
ference of signals), and caused to repeat 
the alarm automatically upon all the cir- 
cuits, including the various alarm devices. 
A register is also used with the repeater. 


ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, ETC. 

The pneumatic tube and atmospheric railway 
are other achievements of the century. It 
can not be said that they have come into 
extensive use for passengers, but for small 
parcels and letters they have been in suc- 
cessful use for fifteen years in London. 

Dr. Papin, of Blois, in France, suggested 
the idea about the end of the seventeenth 
century, but, like some other children of his 
fertile brain, it never grew up. Medhurst 
in 1810 patented the idea of forcing a car- 
riage on a pair of tracks along an air-tight 
tube by means of compression of air be- 
hind it. 

Vallance in 1824 patented the other mode, 
exhausting the air in front of it. The idea 
was carried out at the Sydenham Palace, 
near London, where an ordinary railway 
carriage with a somewhat elastic piston 
traveled in an elliptical tunnel eight by 
nine feet in its minor and major diameters. 
The same idea is carried out in Beach’s short 
tunnel under Broadway, New York, which 
has been visited by many of our readers. 

Out of this grew the atmospheric railway, 
in which a piston traveling in a tube is con- 
nected to a carriage running upon rails out- 
side, a long valve filling a slot in the top 
of the tube being displaced by a bar de- 
pending from the carriage, and falling into 
place again behind. 
modifications, and was actually employed on 
two railways, but afterward abandoned— 
from 1844 to 1855 on the Kingstown and 
Dalkey, Ireland, 1? miles; from London to 
Croydon, England, 10 miles. Good speed 





This plan had many | 





was attained, heavy grades readily ascend- 
ed, collision was impossible, but it was too 
liable to get out of order. 

The atmospheric brake for railway ears is 
another recent feature, and has only at- 
tained its present excellence after many 
attempts. As many as twenty-four patents 
were granted from 1841 to 1865 for brakes 
actuated upon each car by a single impulse 
by the engineer, many of them employing 
air or steam as the means of applying the 
shoes to the car wheels. 

The Westinghouse brake employs air as 
the means of transmitting power to the 
brakes. This is condensed to the required 
extent into a reservoir by a steam-pump 
upon the locomotive. From the reservoir 
it is conducted back beneath the cars of the 
train by pipes connected beneath the train 
by flexible tubes and valved couplings. Un- 
der each car is a cylinder to which the com- 
pressed air is admitted forward of a piston, 
the stem of which is connected to a bell- 
crank attached to the brake levers by rods, 
so that when air is admitted by the en- 
gineer to the pipes connected td the cylin- 
ders under each car, the brakes of each are 
simultaneously applied. 

One test may be mentioned. September 
18, 1869, a train of six cars descending the 
Horse-shoe Bend of the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral Railway, a grade of ninety-six feet to 
the mile, at the rate of thirty miles per hour, 
was brought to a stand-still in 420 feet— 
seven car lengths. 

Blowers and blowing engines are but forms 
of air-compressing or air-exhausting pumps, 
but it is hard to overvalue them. They in- 
crease the draught in metailurgic furnaces; 
furnish vital air to close and fetid places, 
such as mines, cisterns, holds of ships; sup- 
ply warmed, cooled, moistened, or medica- 
ted air to public buildings, schools, hos- 
pitals, ete.; furnish a drying atmosphere to 
lumber and grain kilns and powder mills; 
assist in evaporating liquids and removing 
the steam from the vicinity of the boiling 
solution; raise liquids on the principle of 
the Giffard injector, as in oil wells and sub- 
aqueous caissons; assist in the dispersion 
of liquids, as in atomizers and some forms 
of ice machines; remove dust and chips 
from saw-mills and planers, the fatal dust 
from the stones and glazers of cutlers; sup- 
ply breath to organs. 

The blower of three centuries since con- 
sisted of one open-ended box slipping into 
another; it was used in that very remarka- 
ble city, Nuremberg, for furnaces, and was 
an improvement over the ordinary bellows. 
Later, about 1621, a bellows was used con- 
sisting of a valve oscillating in a sector 
chamber. The fan-blower dates from 1729. 





The water-bellows was invented by Horn- 
blower. 
The first powerful blast machines were 
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probably those erected by Smeaton at the 
Carron Iron-works, 1760. The furnaces grew 
larger in size, and more powerful blowers 
were needed. Watt’s engine came just in 
time to crown the whole affair with success 
and revolutionize the iron trade. Neilson 
invented the hot blast in 1828. 


| 
Power blowers are now used. The forms 


are piston; fan; vertical open-ended cylin- 
der plunging in water; pair of wheels, with 
alternate vanes and packing surfaces, and 
rotating in concert. 


BALLOONS. 


Aerostation is almost all within the centu- 
ry. Since Icarus fell into the Hgean Sez 
very little advance has been made in flying 
machines, the flight of Dedalus from Crete 
to Sicily being altogether the most success- 
fulon record. Some presume to doubt this. 


Ballooning was rendered possible upon the | 


discovery of hydrogen gas by Cavendish in 
1766. It is true it had been produced before, 


but was not understood or used. Dr. Black | 
the next year suggested its use for aerosta- | 


tion. The brothers Montgolfier ascended 
by a fire balloon in 1783; the ascensive 
power was obtained by heated air rising 
from a fire made in the open mouth of the 
balloon. Pilatre de Roziére and the Mar- 
quis d’Arlandes repeated the experiment the 
same year. MM. Charles and Robert infla- 
ted their balloon with hydrogen gas, and as- 
cended 9700 feet and reached a distance of 
twenty-five miles in one hour and three- 
quarters. Ascensions after this became fre- 
quent. Pilatre and Romain tried -to com- 
bine a hydrogen balloon with a fire balloon ; 
the expanding gas reached the fire, the 
whole was consumed, and the aeronauts per- 
ished. Balloons of observation were used 
by the French army at Liege and Fleurus 
in 1794. This was repeated at Solferino in 
1859, and with our Army of the Potomac. 
The most remarkable ascent for a long time 
was that of Gay-Lussac, in 1804, who reached 
the height of 23,040 feet. Glaisher, it is said, 
afterward ascended to a height of seven 
miles. Green, in 1820, introduced the plan 
of inflating with the ordinary illuminating 
gas of the streets. 

The history of the balloon since this time 
embraces many names—Wise, King, Lowe, 
and Donaldson in this country; Gifford, Go- 
dard, and De Lorne in France. M. Godard 
conducted the balloon postal administration 
during the siege of Paris. Wise’s trip from 
St. Louis is the longest on record, nearly 1200 
miles. 


WEIGHING MACHINES. 


Probably no invention, if we except that 
of the locomotive, has to so great a degree 
expedited the transactions of commerce as 
the platform balance, invented by the Fair- 
banks Brothers about 1830. The business 


of making these weighing machines has 
grown to enormous proportions. From the 
Fairbanks manufactory at St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont, 50,000 scales are sent out annual- 
ly to all parts of the world. 


GAS. 
| Illuminating gas was unknown, except as 
a surface emanation or a laboratory produc- 
tion, in the year 1776. In China from time 
immemorial the natural flow of carbureted 
| hydrogen has been used for lighting, and for 
boiling the brine yielded by salt wells. Sim- 
ilar convenient applications have been made 
}at Fredonia, New York, Portland, on Lake 
Erie, Wigan, Scotland, in lighting, and at 
| Kanawha, West Virginia, in evaporating 
| brine. Gas emanating from a well 1200 feet 
deep is used at the “Siberian Works,” Pitts- 
burg, under the boilers and in the puddling 
|furnaces. The fire-worshipers of Persia 
have regarded such emanations with high 
respect, and the holy fires of Baku, on the 
Caspian, have a great local fame, and are 
thus maintained. 

Gas was first obtained by the distillation 
| of coal in 1688 by Dr. Clayton; Boyle refers 
| to it in that year. Watson, Bishop of Llan- 
daft, 1756, Lord Dundonald, 1786, distilled 
jcoal and tar and burned the issuing gas. 
| Murdock was the first to light a building 
| with it. He thus lighted his house and of- 
| fices at Redruth, Cornwall, in 1792. In 1798 

he lighted with gas the works of Boulton 
jand Watt at Soho. He illuminated these 
| buildings in 1803 in the rejoicings for peace : 
| Trafalgar, Austerlitz, and Jena, within four 
years afterward, are a curious commentary. 
Murdock’s name stands at the head of the 
list as the man who reduced the idea to 
practice. In 1804-05 he lighted the cotton 
factory of Phillips and Lee, Manchester, 
with a brilliancy estimated to be equal to 
3000 candles. This was a grand success. 

In 1803 Winsor lighted the Lyceum Thea- 
tre, in London, and obtained a patent for 
lighting streets by gas. He established the 
first gas company. The first street lighted 
| was one side of Pall Mall, in 1807 ; Westmin- 

ster Bridge and the Houses of Parliament, in 
| 1813; London streets commonly were light- 
}ed in 1815; Paris, the same year; Baltimore, 
| 1816; Boston, 1822; New York, 1825. 

| This is all very recent,and yet how far 
into the past the dim period of street oil- 
| lamps seems to have retreated! The mode 
of making illuminating gas is pretty gen- 
| erally understood. The coal is baked in re- 
| torts, and the gas flows therefrom in com- 
| pany with other vapors, which are removed 
by successive operations. It is conducted 
first to the convoluted pipes of the con- 
denser, by which it is cooled and the tar 
precipitated. Thence it passes to the wash- 
er, where the ammonia is seized by the wa- 
ter, allowing the gas to pass on to the puri- 
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DIAGRAM OF GAS-WORKS. 


fier, where it is deprived of its sulphur and 
carbonic acid by dry lime, or latterly by the 
hydrated sesquioxide of iron. Clegg in- 
vented the purifier and wet meter in 1807 ; 
Malam the dry meter in 1820. 


SILVER. 

The silver processes now adopted in our 
Western Territories are the result of long 
care and observation, with chemical analy- 
ses—the union of experimental test and sci- 
entific deduction. 

Amalgamating pans and barrels are made 
in great variety; roasting furnaces and 
processes have been adapted to the varying 
characters of ore and the means at command 
for treating. One of the most satisfactory 
of the latter must stand.as a representative 
of the whole family, as it is not possible to 
treat the matter either at length or in detail. 

The Stetefeldt roasting furnace for silver 


ores containing sulphur is what is technical- | 


ly known as a shaft furnace; the ground and 
stamped ore is dusted in a shower into a 
vertical shaft, up which the flame of a fur- 
nace is directed. 

The ground ore is mixed with salt, and 
pulverized at the stamp battery. The pulp 
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is carried by a conveyer to the feeder at the 
top of the shaft, and shaken through the 
sieve so as to fall in a shower through the 
flame of the gas entering at the side aper- 
| tures low down in the shaft. The principal 
| portion falls to the bottom, but the finer 
|matter passing over is exposed to a flame 
arising from the mingled air and the car- 
bonic oxide of a charcoal fire discharging 
into the downcast shaft leading to the series 
of chambers in which fine metallic dust is 
eventually deposited, and from which it is 
removed from time to time. 

In the furnace shaft a double decomposi- 
tion takes place, which converts the sulphide 
of silver into the chloride, in which latter 
condition it is brought, as one may say, 
within the grasp of the mercury. In the 
presence of sulphurous gases from the sul- 
phide of silver the chloride of sodium is de- 
composed, and yields its chlorine to the sil- 
ver, forming the chloride of silver, while the 
sulphurous gases uniting with the soda form 
sulphate of soda, which is washed out with 
the tailings. The material from the furnace 
is ready for the amalgamating pan. 


ICE. 

| Jee is one thing in which Americans rev- 
el in the summer-time. No other nation 
lays in such a stock, or so peremptorily de- 
mands an abundant supply. American ice 
is sold in London, Calcutta, and a hundred 
| places between the two. Usually the ice is 
“harvested” on ponds or rivers in the North, 
and the business has created a whole set of 
peculiar contrivances for scraping off the 
surface and removing snow ; sawing the sheet 
into blocks without quite detaching ; split- 
ting them off; floating them to the hoist; 
elevating them by endless chains; delivering 
| them to the men who stow them in a solid 
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mass occupying the 
whole interior of 
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53 More _ specially 
noticeable, however, are the machines for 
congealing water into ice, and which are 
commencing to work at a price below that 
at which the ice can be gathered and trans- 
ported. 

Speaking in short terms, there are four 
modes of making ice—vaporization, radia- 
tion, liquefaction, and sudden reduction of 
pressure. 

Vaporization in a partial vacuum formed 
the basis of Dr. Cullen’s attempts in 1755; 
in 1777 Nairne used sulphuric acid to absorb 
the vapor rising from water in an exhausted 
receiver. Edmond Carré’s apparatus is on 
this principle, and is used to produce the 
carafes frappées so common in Parisian res- 
taurants. In the continuous operation of 
Ferdinand Carré ammonia is employed as 
being more volatile than water, and under 
ordinary atmospheric pressure permanently 
gaseous. The apparatus is somewhat com- 
plicated, but effective. The water is in cans 
in a bath of uncongealable liquid, cooled 
by zigzag tubes, into which the liquid am- 
monia is conducted to expand, and thereby 
convert the sensible heat of the surround- 
ing bath into latent, due to its assumption 
of the gaseous condition. There are many 
modifications of the vaporization principle, 
but no room to tell of them. 

Liquefaction is another mode, and snow 
and ice are used in connection with salts. 
Combinations of salts are also used. Ma- 
chines are also used in which air is exhaust- 
ed by a steam-engine from a receiver, the 
expansion of liquid into a gaseous condition 

Vor. L.—No. 297.—26 





FERDINAND CARRE’S CONTINUOUS APPARATUS FOR ICE-MAKING, 


drawing heat from the water sufficient to 
congeal it. 


SUGAR. 


Sugar is mentioned by Dioscorides and 
Pliny as a kind of honey obtained from cane, 
and was introduced into Europe by the 
Arabs. The first mention of it in European 
annals is in the account of Nearchus, who 
commanded the fleet of Alexander. The 
Crusades added to the European knowledge 
of it, and in the twelfth century it was grown 
in Sicily. Thence it was taken to Madeira 
in 1420, and thence to the Canaries, to Bra- 
zil, and to San Domingo in 1506; to Barba- 
does from Brazil in 1641. It is a native of 
the East Indies, and its name is from the 
Sanskrit, sarkera ; Persian, schakar ; Hindos- 
tanee, schukur; Arabic, sukkar. Kanda (can- 
dy) is also Sanskrit. 

It was used for many centuries as a vehi- 
cle in medicine before it became an article 
of food. For the refining processes we are 
indebted to the Venetians of the sixteenth 
century. As time passed, the clarification, 
defecation, and crystallization proceeded on 
a gradually improving scale, boiling, set- 
tling, filtering, white of egg, skimming, bone- 
black, ete., being used. Loaf-sugar was first 
made in Venice. 

The vacnuum-pan is the invention of 
Charles E. Howard, an English refiner, about 
1813. In this a partial vacuum is obtained 
over the sirup, so that it will boil at a much 
lower temperature. This not merely saves 
fuel, but prevents charring and discolora- 
tion of the sugar. The modes of handling 
the sirup, so to speak, are also much simpli- 
fied and assisted, the cane juice, by means 
of pumps or by gravity, flowing from the 
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MODERN SUGAR PROCESS, 


mill to the filters, to the defecators, to the | date the commencement of a new era for 
filters again, to the vacuum-pan, and to the | us, although Béttcher was half a century 
cooler. | earlier, and founded the works of Dresden. 
Another very important aid in sugar-mak-| The establishment of the porcelain-works 
ing apparatus is the centrifugal filter pat-| at Sévres, in France, was somewhat later. 
In Prussia, Austria, Russia, Bavaria, and 
France the works are governmental. 
Staffordshire, the old home of Wedg 
wood, is the centre of the English 
works, which are all private ventures. 














GLASS, 

Glass was known in ancient Nineveh, 
and was skillfully worked by the an 
cient Egyptians, though it was mostly 
ornamental, and did not probably enter 
much into the common uses of life. 
Pliny describes the mode of making it, 

» and it was used all down through the 
FILTER. ages to our own time. It is only with- 
in the last three centuries that its use 
ented by Hurd, of Massachusetts, 1844. In| has become common. The manufacture of 
this the magma is placed in a foraminous | blown glass was introduced into England in 
cylinder, and rotated with great rapidity, so | 1559; plate-glass in 1673. 
that the liquid portion —the water and the Cylinder glass was made for some scores 
ancrystallizable sugar—is expelled by 
centrifugal force, leaving the granu- 
lated sugar in the cylinder. 

This really beautiful contrivance has 
since been adapted for many purposes 
as a drainer filter, and as a substitute 
for the clothes-wringer. 
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PORCELAIN. 

Porcelain, although not finer in text- , 
ure than the Chinese article of many 
ages back, nor of more graceful and 
agreeable shapes than the vases of 
Etruria and Greece, has, as far as we 
are concerned in the art, made almost 
all its progress within the century just 
passing away. 

Wedgwood’s improvements, 1759-70, GLASS-MAKING IN EGYPT, 1500 b.0. 
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of years before it was introduced into En- 
gland in 1846, just in time for the great Ex- 
hibition building of 1851, which was design- 
ed by Sir Joseph Paxton, and roofed with 
evylinder glass made by Chance and Co., of 
Birmingham. 

The process is as follows: The workman 
collects a mass of glass (a) around the end 
of his blowing tube, and then distends and 
rounds it by blowing and rolling it on the 
marver, or flat cast-iron table. The subse- 
quent operations consist in reheating, blow- 
ing, and swinging, until the diameter and 
then the length of the cylinder required are 
attained, the glass successively assuming 
the forms 6 c represented in the figure. In 
the fourth stage, where it has assumed a 
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SUCCESSIVE STAGES OF OYLINDER GLASS. 


conoidal form (d), the point is very thin, 
and the blower, having filled the shell with 
air at a pressure, places it in the furnace, 
when the expansion of the air by heat causes 
the conoid to burst at the apex (e). The 
edge of the hole is then trimmed with shears, 
and enlarged by the pucellas, a peculiar hand 
tool, which resembles a pair of spring sugar- 
tongs with flat jaws. The cylindrical form 
(f) being then perfected, the cylinder is 
ready to be removed from the blowing tube, 
a circular piece of glass coming away with 
the tube, so as to make an opening in the 
other end of the cylinder. This separation 
is effected by a red-hot Lent iron, in which 
the cylinder is turned round a few times, so 








as to expand the glass at that point(g). A 
drop of water on the heated line makes an 
instant fracture. The cylinder is then split 
by a diamond, or by means similar to that 
which removed the disk from the end (h). 
Flatting and annealing finish the process. 
These are accomplished in separate fur- 
naces, or apartments heated by the same 
furnace. In the combined form the flatting 
furnace consists of consecutive chambers 
heated by a furnace beneath. The cylinder 
is placed on the heated floor of the flatting 
furnace, with the cracked side uppermost. 
The heat of the furnace causes it to soften 
and spread out, when all the curves and 
lumps are removed by a straight piece of 
wood fastened crosswise at the end of an 
iron handle, and wetted before applying. 
The flatting stone is made very smooth, as 
any inequalities are transferred to the glass. 
The sheet of glass is then pushed into the 
annealing chamber, where it is set upon 
edge, and left to cool gradually. 

The operations of making crown and cyl- 
inder glass are exceedingly interesting, and 
have some marked peculiarities. Wonder- 
ful is the command attained by skill over 
the plastic stuff, and in no other art except 
pottery is there such a growth beneath the 
hand of the operator. 

The lower illustration shows the men, 
each one on his platform, one swinging his 
prolonged bulb above his head, another 
blowing and swinging it beneath his feet, 
while a third is observing the operation of 
heating the glass, which he keeps constant- 
ly turning round by means of the rod to 
which it is attached. 

In articles of bijouterie and virtu, we have 
nothing to claim of elegance or beauty over 
the Venetians of centuries back. In glass- 
cutting the most interesting of modern in- 
ventions is Tilghman’s sand blast, by which 
a stream of sharp sand or emery is directed 
upon glass to drill it, as may be required, 
or to sink a pattern into it, or sink a panel 
around a raised pattern. It is also used for 
drilling stone, and even the hardest varie- 
ties, such as agate and porphyry. 


PAPER. 

As Pliny remarked in the first century of 
our era, “ All the usages of civilized life de- 
pend in a remarkable degree upon the em- 
ployment of paper; at all events, the remem- 
brance of past events.” This he said of the 
material obtained by splitting apart the 
successive folds of the papyrus stalk, a reed 
growing plentifully then in the marshy 
grounds of Egypt, but which is now some- 
what rare. 

Paper, as we understand it, was not then 
known to the Mediterranean nations, and 
perhaps not out of China. Paper made by 
the maceration of rags was introduced into 
Europe by the Spanish Saracens during the 
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eighth century. It was, of course, made by 
hand, as it is in Asia at present. 

All paper-making machinery is included 
within our century. By the hand process 
the rags, being sorted, washed, and bleach- 


; ; 
ed, are cut in pieces, and then ground or 


beaten to a pulp. This was done in mortars 
till the invention of the rag engine in Hol- 
land, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. As now practiced, the beater or 
pulping engine grinds the rags into pulp, 
which is transferred to a vat. 
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PULPING ENGINE, 


By the hand process, which is extinct in 
Europe and America, except for some grades 
of drawing and writing papers, the paper- 
maker dips into the vat a shallow triangular 
frame, known as the mould, having a closely 
woven wire-cloth, a sort of flat sieve with 
wire meshes. Lying upon this is an open 
rectangular frame like a slate frame, and 
known as a deckle, which forms a margin for 
the sheet of paper to be made. He dips the 
two into the pulp, and withdraws them in 
horizontal position, the mould being full. 
The water drips away as the man shakes 
the mould to felt the fibres, and he transfers 
the soft sheet to a sheet of felt, over which 
he lays another sheet of felt, on this a sec- 
ond sheet of moulded pulp, and so on, until 
the pile is high enough to be pressed. It is 
a second time piled, without the felt sheets, 
and again pressed, then sized, calendered, 
and made into reams. 

Ten centuries passed and saw the civil- 
ized nations of the world making paper thus. 

A few years after the commencement of 
our century, Robert, a Frenchman, devised 
a machine for making a web of paper from 
pulp. Before 1800 he had made it succeed 
in a degree, but it took a number of years 
and the brains of many co-workers before 
valuable results were attained. The scene 
of the effort was shifted from the paper mill 
of Francois Didot, of Essones, France, to the 
works of the wealthy brothers Fourdrinier, 
in England, who were assisted by Donkin in 
bringing the machine to perfection. 

In the Fourdrinier or flat web machine the 
previously prepared pulp is introduced into 
a vat, where it is thinned with water pre- 
viously expressed from the sheet during its 
formation, and agitated by means of a ro- 
tary stirrer. Passing through a peculiarly 
formed strainer, the invention of Ibbotson, 
by which it is freed from knots, the pulp, in 
a stream the thickness of which is regulated 
according to that of the paper to be made, 


| falls upon an apron, which conducts it a 
| short distance to an endless wire-gauze flat 
| web, by which it is carried forward and over 
a box partially exhausted of air; this flat- 
| tens the web of paper, and partially extracts 
the water. The width of the sheet is goy- 
;erned by traveling deckles or side straps, 
which prevent any portion of the pulp from 
passing away at the sides of the wire-gauze. 
The web is then conducted upon endless 
blankets between two sets of rollers, which 
express most of the remaining water, and 
partially obliterate the marks of the wire- 
gauze, and dried by passing between several 
pairs of hollow steam-heated rollers, being 
finally wound upon a roller at the farther 
end of the machine, or delivered on to anoth- 
er machine by which it is cut into lengths. 

In 1809 Mr. Dickinson, an English paper 
manufacturer, invented the cylinder machine. 

In this a hollow brass cylinder perforated 
with holes and covered with wire-gauze is 
substituted for the flat web of the Fourdri- 
nier machine. The air is partially exhaust- 
ed from the cylinder through its hollow jour- 
nals, producing the same effect as the vacu- 
um box over which the web passes in the 
Fourdrinier machine. The remaining part 
of the process of manufacture is very simi- 
lar in each. Combinations of the two sys- 
tems are found: a web of cylinder paper, 
which is strongest in one direction, and one 
of Fourdrinier paper being united; also ; 
number of webs united before drying t 
form a heavy paper or card-board; or a 
fine web of pulp has fibres of silk strewed 
upon it to be imbedded in the paper to form 
a paper for fractional currency. The qual- 
ity of paper depends mainly upon that of 
the material, though the making is respon- 
sible for the evenness of its thickness and 
the smoothness of its surface. The bes! 
quality made in this country is hardly so 
good as that made from the longer fibres of 
silk or broussonetia by the Chinese ; but our 
best is from new—that is, unworn—linen 
stocks, the clippings of garment making. 
Cotton rags are not so good, and old, worn 
rags, partly rotten, are worse. After this we 
reacb still commoner material for stout 
brown paper, such as hemp and old rope, 
and the cheapest of all is straw, for wrap- 
ping paper. 


INDIA RUBBER. 


What would the men before ’76 have said 
to the India rubber manufacture? The sub- 
stance was first brought to England from Bra- 
zil as a curiosity early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and about 1776 it seems that Priestley 
suggested that it was “excellently adapted 
for removing pencil marks from paper.” It 
was dissolved in turpentine, and used by 
Peal in 1791 as water-proofing composition 
for fabries. Hancock and Mackintosh, about 
1823, were the first te apply the gum to the 
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uses of water-proof clothing. The gum 
was placed between two thicknesses of fab- 
ric, and was a sticky affair at the best. The 
business never really prospered until the 


discovery of the vulcanizing process by Good- | 


year, the subject of his patent of June 15, 
1844. He preferreu the proportions of twen- 
ty-five caoutchouc, five sulphur, seven white 
lead; but these quantities and the nature 
of the substances employed were varied by 
Goodyear himself and by his successors. The 
same may be said of the heat employed in 
combining the substances, this being gener- 
ally proportionate to the degree of hardness 
required in the vulcanite. 

The history of invention does not furnish 
an instance of greater persistence under dis- 
couragement than is afforded by the strug- 
cles of Charles Goodyear. It was a purely 
tentative process. He first mixed the gum 
with half its weight of magnesia to dry it 
and remove the stickiness; but the com- 
pound softened. He then tried India rub- 
ber sap with magnesia, with better results. 


Next he tried surface treatment with nitric | 


acid. This scheme, which seemed promis- 
ing, was overthrown by the financial crisis 
of 1837. After a number of attempts, Good- 
year shifted on to the line previously trav- 
eled by Hayward—the use of sulphur. Hay- 
ward had mixed and covered the rubber 
with sulphur, and exposed it to the sun’s 
rays, producing a superficial hardening. 
While experimenting with some goods which 
had been thus made and returned as rotten, 
a piece of it was charred by contact with 

















| the stove, and the result was sufficient to 
| indicate to the alert mind of Goodyear that 
what was needed was the baking of the 
rubber and sulphur together. He then de- 
voted himself to details, the proper propor- 
| tions for given qualities of goods, the mate- 
| rials to be added to give color and solidity, 
the uses to which this admirable compound 
may be put. The results of his genius, care, 
and persistence are all around us. 


METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


The meteorological instruments of the pres- 
ent day derive much of their public interest 
from the tri-daily report of the numerous 
stations to the Signal-office in Washington, 
where the generalizations are made, and 
from whence conjectures for the following 
twenty-four hours are transmitted. The 
principal instruments are the anemometer, for 
direction and rate of the wind; the barome- 
ter, for the atmospheric pressure; the ther- 
mometer, for atmospheric temperature. 

Weather-cocks for indicating the direction 

of the wind are as old as the sailing of boats, 
| but an instrument for measuring its force 
can be hardly said to have existed before 
1776, when Lind invented an anemometer, 
| which has been long since superseded by 
| those of Whewell, Ostler, Robinson, and oth- 
jers. The present anemometers are self-re- 
| cording. The barograph, or registering ba- 
| rometer, used at the Chief Signal-office, War 
| Department, Washington, is shown in the 
figure. The barometer is in a dark case, 
with the mercury column exposed at a slit 





























THE BAROGRAPH. 
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dhrough which the light of a lamp passes. 
At the farther end of the machine, shown at 
the left in the cut, is a cylinder wrapped 
with sensitized paper so as to blacken with 
light. This cylinder and its paper cover are 
moved by clock-work so as to rotate once in 
forty-eight hours. The image of that part 
of the slit the merecuriai column is 
thus caused to form a continuous dark band | 
of irregular width on the paper, becoming | 
narrower as the mercury rises and widen- 
ing as it descends in the tube, the width of 
the band indicating not only the relative 
changes, but also the absolute height of the 
barometer. A shutter operated by the clock- 
work cuts off the light for four minutes at 
the end of each second hour, leaving a ver- 
tical white line on the paper. 

By the expansion of a zinc rod on each 
side of the barometer tube, in connection 
with a glass rod and lever, the thermometric 
changes are made, and the true barometric 
indications, with corrections for tempera- 
ture, are photographically recorded. The 


above 





intnodedtion of a safe anesthetic. Ag 
Charles IX. said when he hid the Hugne- 
not surgeon in his royal chamber to guard 
him from the assassins on the night of St, 
sartholomew, “there is only one Peré,” 
| Palissy, another Huguenot, was similarly 
| shie ‘ided by Catherine de Medicis, the 
| queen - dow: iger, as there was “only one 
| potter.” Palissy died in prison eventually. 
Ether was known for many centuries before 
| Drs. Morton and Jackson, of Boston, brought 
it into notice as an anesthetic in 18 16. Chlo- 
roform was discovered in 1831; first used as 
an anesthetic by Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, 
in 1847, 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, 


Artificial limbs and other prosthetic appli- 
ances have advanced with the line—artificia] 
hands and legs whose simulation of the nat- 
ural is so close that a casual observer will 
not notice the difference. 

The artificial arm illustrated has three 
motions derived from the stump, the arm 








OONDELL’S ARTIFIOIAL 
(Longitudinal section of left arm.) 


strip after remaining forty-cight hours is] being secured by bands to the body. 


taken off, the unaltered nitrate washed out, 
and it is filed away, an enduring record of 
the condition of the barometer for two days. 

The thermometers are read three times a 
day, but may be made similarly self-record- 
ing. Maximum and minimum thermometers 
are a usual furnishing of observatories. The 
differential thermometer of Leslie is a hy- 
grometrical instrument for ascertaining the 
degree of aqueous saturation of the atmos- 
phere by means of the dew-point. 


ANZSTHETICS. 

The use of anesthetics has been brought 
to system, and new agents of ascertained 
strength and effect have been devised. For- 
mer ages used stupefying drugs and poisons 
which struck directly at the vital force. 
Cannabis indica was used in the Orient, man- 
dragora by the Greeks and Romans. The 
modern anesthetic agents are cold, deutox- 
ide of nitrogen, chloroform, ether, hydrate 
of chloral, and some others of less note. 
From the times when Morelli, in 1674, at the 
siege of Besancon, invented the tourniquet, 
and Peré (1550) introduced the ligature and 
dispensed with actual cautery to arrest the 
bleeding of the stump, no such act has been 
accomplished for maimed humanity as the 


ARM, 


The 
forward motion of the stump flexes the fore 
arm, the phalanges are clesed and opened by 
a sort of rotative motion which draws upon 
a cord, and the backward motion of th 
stump gives extension to the fore-arm. A 
man with only four inches of stump may 
with this arm take his handkerchief from 
his pocket, wipe his nose, pick up a marble 
from the table, and put it in his pocket. 
It does not take as long to learn the use of 
it as it does to become accustomed to the 
natural arm; but then the practice with 
the latter begins with very early life, and 
when the use is acquired it is much the 
better of the two 

Artificial arms, ears, eyes, feet, gums, 
hands, legs, noses, palates, pupils, and teeth 
are all to be purchased closely matching the 
remaining parts, or made to any shape de- 
sired in cases where no natural portion re- 
mains to protest against want of uniform- 
ity. 

Mechanical dentistry is one of the tri- 
umphs of our time and country. Not only 
is excellence in the art a very recent achieve- 
ment, but it is more thoroughly understood 
here than elsewhere. Pepys’s diary records 
that his wife’s “tooth was new done by La 
Roche, and was indeed pretty handsome,” 
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but it was probably a piece of ivory or wal- 
cus tooth. 


AQUARIA. 


Aquaria have been constructed on a scale 
sufficient to show aquatic animals and 
plants in their natural condition, and with 
a reasonable degree of freedom. The mode 
of aerating the water by a jet of air intro- 
duced into and ascending in bubbles through 
the water has much simplified that part of 
the matter. The proper understanding of 
the reciprocal duties and effects of the ani- 
mal and vegetable tenants lies at the bot- 
tom of the success with an aquarium. The 


office of the flora is to abstract the excess | 


of carbonic acid gas due to the breathing of 
the fauna, and restore the oxygen, as with 
the terrestrial flora. 
which feed on decaying vegetable matter 
are put in the minature pond to act as scav- 
engers to the community. The demonstra- 
tion of these conditions is due to R. War- 
rington, 1850. N.B. Ward is also not to be 
forgotten. An aquarium 36 by 150 feet was 
constructed in 1860 in the Jardin d’Acclima- 
tion in Paris by Lloyd. The same person 
erected a large one at Hamburg. 


frontage. The aquarium of the Paris Ex- 
position was a large and effective one. That 
of Brighton is on a grander scale than any 
other. It occupies ground 100 by 715 feet, 
the general structure being a quadrangular 
series of tanks with plate-glass sides, and a 
central roofed apartment lighted through 
the tank sides so as to give the idea of be- 
ing under water. The tanks have fresh or 
salt water to suit the tenants, and vary in 
size from 11 by 20 to 30 by 55 feet. 

An aquarium car lately went from New 
England to San Francisco with young fish 
for stocking the Pacific rivers. 


MATCHES. 


The old-fashioned match was simply a 
wooden splint dipped in brimstone, and kin- 
dled from a piece of tinder set on fire by a 
spark from the flint and steel. 

The tinder was sometimes ignited by an 
air-compressing pump. In other cases the 
matches were tipped with chlorate of pot- 
ash, and set on fire by planging in a vial 
containing asbestus saturated with sulphu- 
ric acid. Dobereiner’s lamp, in which a hy- 
drogen jet is brought in contact with plati- 
num sponge, and a coil of platinum wire 
kept red-hot by alcohol, were also sometimes 
employed, rather, however, as curiosities 
than devices of general practical use. 

Lucifer-matches have now superseded all 
other appliances for producing an instanta- 
neous light, throughout the civilized world 
at least, and have become an article of 
manufacture employing an enormous capi- 
tal. They are made by sawing or splitting 


Then certain animals 


An aqua- | 
rium at Manchester, England, has 750 feet | 


| blocks of soft wood into splints, which are 

| dipped into a composition containing either 
phosphorus or chlorate of potash as a basis, 
and dried. 

Round matches are made by forcing the 
splints through plates having circular aper- 
tures, which at once cut out and compress 
them; the machinery employed cuts as many 

| as 30,000 splints per minute. These are sold 

| by the hogshead to those who make a spe- 

cial business of applying the composition, 

which is also effected by machinery. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Musical instruments should not be over- 

looked. They have advanced within the 
century equally with the other subjects 
| Stated. 
The organ is as old as Ctesibus of Alexan- 
| dria, who lived in the Ptolemaic period. 
The pressure of air was obtained by a sort 
of water-bellows, the pipes were but very 
few, and the compass of course quite limit- 
ed. Down through the ages we find that it 
had a precarious existence. Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid and the excellent Gerbert of Rheims 
are two of the great names associated with 
its possession and use. The missals of the 
Middle Ages show a variety of clumsy con- 
trivances for evoking sounds from pipes by 
machinery, but excellence was not attained 
}much before the time of Father Smith (re- 
ferred to by Pepys), who crossed the Chan- 
| nel to repair the damages occasioned in the 
English churches by the Parliamentary sol- 
| diers. Since this time the instrument has 
| been much enlarged, its power, compass, and 
| capacity increased, perhaps without increas- 
| ing its sweetness. The great organ of Haar- 
| lem has sixty stops and 8000 pipes; one at 
| Seville 5300 pipes. The organ of the “ Al- 
bert Hall of Arts and Sciences,” London, has 
111 stops, 14 couplers, 32 combinations, and 
about 9000 pipes. The organs of the Bos- 
ton Music-Hall, Baltimore Cathedral, and 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, are among the 
largest in this country. 

The parlor organ is an outgrowth of the 
accordeon, which was introduced in Europe 
in 1821. The first metallic-reed musical in- 
strument was the Zolodicon, by Eschenberg, 
;of Bohemia, 1810. The rocking melodeon 
| was a large accordeon on a stand. Carhart, 
| in this country, has done more than any one 
| else in the improvement of this instrument. 
| He introduced the exhaust plan in 1846. 

Previous to this the air had been forced 
| through the reed slits, and is still so in Eu- 
|rope. His first instrument had four octaves, 
| but they were afterward increased. Mason 
| and Hamlin in 1855 had instruments with 
| seven octaves, four sets of reeds, and two 
| manuals. 
| The piano is the successor of a whole se- 
|ries of stringed instruments, dating from 
lthe harp. It is a prostrate harp, whose 
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strings are beaten by hammers ac wanted by | 
keys. The citole, clavicymbalum, virginal, | 
spinet, and harpsichord occupy the period 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The piano-forte was really invented 
by Christofori, of Florence, 1711, but it was 
near the end of the century before it had 
attained excellence enough to supersede the 
spinet and harpsichord, the strings of which 
were twanged by plectra. The grand point 
to be attained in the piano, or as it was ear- 
ly called, the hammer harpsichord, was for the 
hammer to fall back immediately after strik- 
ing the string, so as to allow the latter free 
vibration. 

The improvements in this instrument are 
marvelous, and our country is in the front 
rank of ingenuity and excellence. The 
names of Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Stein- 
way, Chickering, Knabe, with many others 
we can not find space to name, go to an ad- 
miring posterity in company. 

EpWARD H. KNIGHT. 


Wasurnerton, D.C. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
\ J HEN Agassiz wished to trace the prog- | 


ress of the glacier, he found it impos- 
sible to do so except by a method which en- | 
abled him to compare its condition in suc- 
cessive seasons. For this purpose he placed 
a row of stakes in the glacier extending 
in a straight line from stakes firmly fixed 
among the rocks on either bank. Then, by 
returning from year to year and comparing 
the relative position of his stakes, he could 
determine the rate and the nature of the 
progress which had been meantime made. 
It is by an analogous method that we must | 
trace the progress which has been made in 
the world by and through the instrumental- 
ity of Christian missions. He who looks 
upon the stream can hardly persuade him- 
self that any thing is in process of accom- 
plishment. But he who is content to com- 
pare the state of the world where Chris- 
tian missions have been at work with its | 
condition where the Gospel is still unknown, 
or the present resources and activity of 
Christian missions with their condition a 
century ago, will readily perceive that the 
glacier is moving with a real and very vig- 
orous progress, none the less that it is almost | 
imperceptible to the casual and careless ob- 
server. 

In this article we do not propose to enter 
upon a consideration of the theological as- 
pects of Christian missions, but merely and 
briefly to indicate in outline what they have | 
accomplished of visible and temporal good 
in ameliorating the horrors of war, promot- | 
ing the arts of peace, and enfranchising and | 
developing the mind of the individual. 

The condition of the world at the advent | 
of Christ is one which our imagination can | 
not easily and rarely does correctly picture. | 


‘ : “ . See ener - | 
| 


| aces, but no houses. 








A certain oteRieation certainly existed j 

Greece, Rome, Egypt, Phoenicia, Gasthane. 
But those features of modern civilization 
which enure to the benefit of all mankind 
were absolutely unknown. Natural scienc; 
had no existence, and could have none, so 
long as men were taught to believe that pa- 
ture itself was deity. No Franklin could 
be guilty of the impiety of sending a kite 
into the heavens to catch the lightning so 
long as the lightning was believed to be 
Jove’s thunder-bolts. No mariner was like- 
ly to be sufticiently audacious to conceive 
even a system of navigation which should 
carry him far out to sea so long as the sea 
was the exclusive domain of Neptune. Thi 
common conveniences of our modern life 
were unknown to heathen Rome even in 
the period of its greatest luxury. There 
was no postal system. If a Roman wished 
to send a letter to a friend in Corinth, he 
must do it by private messenger. There 





| were private bankers, but no banking sys- 
|tem. If one wished to transmit money, he 


must carry it in person at the risk of robbery, 


| or send it by a herald at the greater risk of 


embezzlement. There were magnificent pal- 
It is doubtful whethe1 
under the Cesars there was a chimney or a 
glass window in all Rome. If either exist- 
ed, it was only in the privileged houses of 
the wealthy few. Nor is it to be regarded 
strange that inconvenience and semi-bar- 
barism thus accompanied wealth and luxu- 
ry. The intimate relations of friendships, 
which are directly traceable to the genial 
influence of Christianity, and the intricate 
relations of a universal trade and commerce, 
which are indirectly traceable to the stimu- 
lating influence of Christianity, never exist- 
ed to any considerable extent in pagan lands, 
and without them the post-office would have 
been an unused convenience, and banking 
at once impracticable and incomprehensi- 


| ble. The very word home has no equivalent 


in either the Greek or the Latin languages; 
and where the institution was comparative- 


| ly unknown, the outward comforts and con- 


veniences which it has created for itself, as 
the silk-worm weaves its own cocoon, were 


| also naturally, if not necessarily, unknown. 
| So long as the wife was only an upper serv- 


ant whom the husband might dismiss at his 
pleasure, as he could under both Grecian 
and Roman law, so long it was not strange 
that her kitchen was usually a portable 
stove in the open yard, and her boudoir an 
attic chamber, where she lived apart from 
her lord, except when he was pleased to 


command her presence. 
| 


How far the progress which has been 
made since the first century is due to gen- 
eral laws of development, how far to the in- 
fluence of race, and how far to the direct or 
indirect influence of Christianity, is a ques- 
tion which we shall not here attempt to dis- 
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cuss. But he who notes the fact that mod- | 
ern civilization is contemporaneous with 
Christianity, that the much-vaunted nine- | 
teenth century has not conferred the public 
school on Africa, nor the steam-power on | 
India, nor the electric telegraph on China, | 
nor, in brief, any of the features which are | 
supposed to characterize it on any pagan 
nation, except in so far as paganism has 
borrowed them from Christendom, will not 
be inclined to deny that at least Christian- 
ity as a moral force is one of the principal 
factors in producing what we commonly and 
correctly call Christian civilization. “The 
government of India,” says the last Parlia- 
mentary Blue-book, “can not but acknowl- 
edge the great obligation under which it is 
laid by the benevolent exertions made by 
the five hundred missionaries, whose blame- 
less life, example, and self-denying labors 
are infusing new vigor into the stereotyped 
life of the great populace placed under En- 
glish rule, and are preparing them to be in 
every way better men and better citizens 
of the great empire in which they dwell.” 
“As you ride about the suburbs of Hono- 
lulu,” says Mr. Charles Nordhoff, writing of 
the Sandwich Islands, “and later as you 
travel about the islands, more and more you 
will be impressed with a feeling of respect 
and admiration for the missionaries. What- 
ever of material prosperity has grown up 
here is built on their work, and could never 
have existed but for their preceding labors ; 
and you see in the spirit of the people, in 
their often quaint habits, in their universal 
education, in all that makes these islands 
peculiar and what they are, the marks of 
the Puritans who came here fifty years ago 
to civilize a savage nation, and have done 
their work so thoroughly that even though 
the Hawaiian people become extinct, it 
would require a century to obliterate the 
way-marks of that handful of determined 
New England men and women.” These tes- 
timonies from observant and unprejudiced 
witnesses might be indefinitely repeated. 
We quote them here, however, not to main- 
tain a point, but to indicate it, which, how- 
ever, we can do still better by a single illus- 
tration. 

There is perhaps no people in the world 
more inaccessible to the direct influence of 
Christian missions than the Mohammedan. 
Whether it be a certain native stubborn- 
ness in the Moslem character, or whether it | 
be the peculiar fanatical and almost fierce 
attachment to his own religion, or whether | 
it be the traditional and inherited hate of 
the Christian dogs, descending from father | 
to son ever since the days of the Crusades, 
or whether it be the inherited abhorrence 
of pictures in the churches, which charac- 
terize the forms of Christianity with which 
the Turks are most familiar, the Greek and | 
the Romish churches, or whether it be all! 





| as in Turkey. 


combined, certain it is that nowhere does 
the Christian religion find obstacles so ap- 
parently insuperable to its direct progress 
But in Turkey Christian mis- 
sions have indirectly been the means of rev- 
olutionizing the national system of schools. 
When the missionaries first commenced their 
labors in Turkey there were Turkish schools 
in connection with the mosques, answering 
somewhat to the parish schools of the es- 
tablished churches in Christian lands. But 
these schools were neither graded nor class- 
ed. From twenty to one hundred pupils 
sat in a semicircle before the master, whose 
whip was generally long enough to reach 
the outer circle. Each day the teacher be- 
gan with the alphabet and droned through 
it to spelling and reading words of one, two, 
and three syllables, all in the Arabic tongue 
—the language of the ecclesiastics, but not 
of common life. Each day the most ad- 
vanced pupil had to traverse the well-known 
lesson of the weeks and months before, and 
the youngest pupil had to look on in stupid 
ignorance at the spelling and reading of 
the older scholars. The Christian mission- 
aries introduced text-books, taught the 
common language of the common people, 
graded and classed their scholars—really 
taught them the rudiments of a secular ed- 
ucation, and so drew away the pupils from 
the mosque schools that the latter in pure 
self-defense were obliged to abandon their 
ancient routine, take the text-books which 
the missionaries had printed (for there were 
no others), and imitate as well as they could 
theirexample. And to-day there is not left 
any where within the influence of a mission- 
ary station an ancient mosque school in all 
Turkey. 

Such unrecognized revolutions as this are 
not estimated when men ask the question, 
Do missions pay? They justify us in be- 
lieving that what Mr. Nordhoff says of the 
missionaries in the Sandwich Islands is true 
of their work every where: “Their patient 
and effective labors seem to me, now that I 
have seen the results, to have been singular- 
ly undervalued at home.’”* 

The true missionary, save in those cases 
in which his lot is cast in a land whither 
commerce has already carried material civ- 
ilization, must of necessity be a man of un- 
usual versatility. He must be a mechanic ; 
for when he begins to construct a house to 
live in he will find no architect to draw 
plans for him. He must be “handy” with 
tools, and be able to repair the broken fur- 


* Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Isl- 


ands. By Cuartes Norpnorr. Harper and Brothers. 
For an admirably concise though necessarily incom- 
plete statement of the obligations of literature, sci- 
ence, and commerce to Christian missions, see a paper 
read by Dr. Eddy before the Evangelical Alliance in 
New York—History, Essays, Orations, and other Docu- 
ments, of the Sixth General Conference of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance. Harper and Brothers. 
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niture, to re-arrange the disordere ‘a clock, to | 
set up the pump he has brought with him 
from afar. He must have some practical 
knowledge of gardening, or live on 
and hert 
for cabinet-makers, watch-makers, plumbers, 
and gardeners are unknown in his new home. 
He must be something of a physician, or 
stand by helpless and see his wife and chil- 
dren languish and die for want of medical 
knowledge, which, in the wilds of Africa or | 
the interior of India, no money can procure. 
These and like qualities are essential not 
merely to his highest usefulness, but even 
to his very existence. But these qualities, | 
combined with courage, energy, aud pru- 
dence, will soon make their influence felt. 
To the savage a house with doors, windows, 
wooden floor, water-tight. ceiling, clean and 
comfortable beds, a cistern, a pump, and al- 
ways plenty of water, a fenced and culti- 
vated garden, kept fruitful even in time of 
pp by systematic irrigation—this is it- 
self : whose influence is all | 
the more incalculable because it is uncon- 
sciously exerted. The reader, then, when he 
glances at the missionary maps which ac- 
company this article, must not imagine mere | 
chapels in which once a week a new theology 
is discoursed to an untutored congregation ; 
he must a typical American home, | 
or perhaps a typical American village, char- 
acterized by a high degree of virtue, intel- 
ligence, and culture, and itself a little cen- 
tre of civilization. Each one of these sta- 
tions affords to the surrounding population 
a knowledge of what we call the necessaries | 
of life, but what are to the child of nature 


silent teacher, 


imagine 


marvels and mysteries of convenience and | 


luxury ; and each one thus becomes a silent 
witness to the present and temporal value 
of Christianity. 

These physical aspects of missions are too 
little regarded, too little understood. To- 
day in Asia and India and China the instru- 
ments of toil are what they were in the days 
of Christ—yes, in the days of Abraham. The 
two women still are to be seen grinding the 
wheat in the little hand-mill; the plow is 
still » sharpened stick of wood that barely 
scratches the surface of the 
houses of the peasant population are huts 
of one story; the same room often holds 
both the people and their cattle; the car- 
penters’ tools are fac-similes of those with 
which Jesus worked in his father’s shop in 
Nazareth. As late as 1850 all the lumber 
that was sawed even in the city of Constan- 
tinople and vicinity was sawed by hand. 
The first true saw-mill was introduced there 
by an American missionary. The gospel of 
hoes and plows and rakes, of axes and adzes 
and planes, of grist-mills and saw-mills, of 
sewing-machines and pianos and reed organs 
—the gospel of a temporal civilization— 
goes with that of the printed Bible. There 


roots | 


»s, in the absence of a public market ; | 


ground; the | 


Nice 8 be fore us as we write a p: ion age of let 
~ from a well-known missionary to his 
| brother. The y cover a period of six months 
of missionary life. From these letters wy, 
cull the following list of articles ordered fo; 
his one station: A grist-mill, with all acco) 
panying apparatus ; spokeshaves ; 
of seales 


ten pa 
four clocks ; axes; stoves; saws, 
gee straight and circular; an emery wheel: 
» large flour mill; door springs; jams, sir- 
ten and preserved meats; twenty bags of 
coffee ; six revolvers; a stationary steam- 
engine; a caloric engine, fifteen horse-pow- 
er; a last machine. In this list we hay 
not included furniture, food, wearing appar- 
el, etc., intended for the use of the mission- 
ary and his family; only articles which were 
| for the benefit of the community. Where h 
| obtained either cash or credit to pay for th 
purchases indicated is a perplexing problem 
| The proceeds of every purchase went into 
| the station ; and the writer in one of his let- 
| ters says, with touching pathos, “When | 
| die, should it be on the land, I shall not leay: 
| the means of putting a stone over my place 
| of lowly rest; should it be on the sea, the 
expense will not be require d.” He has lived 
| long enough to experience his reward in see- 
| ing the wonderful impetus given to a Mo- 
| hammedan community by implements of in- 
| dustry which he imported from a Christian 
land. 
If now we turn from a consideration of 
the influence of the individual mission to 
trace the external progress of missions, th 
| grow th of the missionary organizations, and 
the multiplication of missionary stations, 
we shall find abundant reason to recognize 
a marvelously rapid increase in results. 
| Ordinarily, and perhaps properly, modern 
missions are traced to the influence of Igna- 
tius Loyola, the founder of the order of the 
Jesuits. It was his object to establish an 
order, not of mendicants nor of pietists, but 
of propagandists. His great disciple, Fran- 
cis Xavier, was the first whom he sent out 
to convert the heathen. In such words as 
these Loyola announced to him his appoint- 
ment: “ By higher counsels than those of our 
short-sighted judgments, Francis—for we 
can not penetrate the designs of God—yon, 
and not Bobadilla, are destined to the mission 
of the Indies. Itis not the single province of 
-alestine, which we were seeking, that God 
gives you, but the Indies, a whole world of 
people and nations. This is the soil which 
God intrusts to your cultivation; this is the 
field which He opens to your labors.” Xavier 
landed at Goa on the 6th of May, 1542. His 
own marvelous energy and zeal, and the ex- 
ceptional position which he occupied as a 
pioneer, have made him by far the most 
notable missionary since the days of St. Paul. 





His life is an honor to the Church Universal. 
He left Rome with no other provision for his 
missionary journey than his breviary. 
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life was spent in what was then, far more 
than now, an unknown land—India, Japan, 
and the coasts of Travancore and Malabar. 
Toils and fatigues, perils by sea and by land, 
and all the deprivations of a voluntary exile 
only increased his exultation ; and when, in 
nis fort y-sixth year (1552), he died, alone on 
the sandy beach, in ajourney to China, under 
arude shelter which a compassionate Portu- 
guese put over his head to protect him from 
the sun, his only regret was that he was not 
permitted to die a martyr. His life was suf- 
ficiently noble in its purely human traits to 
render quite needless the imputation to him, 
since his death, of miracles which he dis- 
avowed while living. And his zeal, and 
that of his followers, were followed by such 
apparent though transient success that it 
seemed as if India, China, and Japan were 
almost immediately to be converted to Chris- 
tianity. At the same time, Abyssinia and 
large tracts of Western Africa were in an 
equally hopeful state. In this, as in other 
and later instances, zeal abroad awakened 
a corresponding zeal at home. In 1621 the 
first foreign missionary society was organ- 
ized, the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide 
(the Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith), an organization founded at Rome, 
and existing to this day, to which is intrust- 
ed the care of missions among the unbeliey- 
ers. It consists of thirteen cardinals and 
four other members, and settles all such 
questions as that about the worship of an- 
cestors in China, and the caste question in 
India, which divided the Jesuit from the 
Franciscan and Dominican missionaries, and 
was giving so much trouble to the Pope at 
the time of the establishment of the Propa- 
ganda. This committee has entire charge 
of all missions, but does not collect money 
forthem. In the eyes of the Roman Cath- 
olic ecelesiastic, Protestants stand in quite 
as great need of missions as do the heathen. 
It is this congregation, therefore, which di- 
rects the missionary operations in the United 
States; and we are assured on private and, 
we believe, trustworthy authority thatit pos- 
sesses a map of the extreme Western States 
of the Union which for accuracy and detail 
is not surpassed by any public atlas, and 
which is corrected from year to year. By 
aid of this map it selects the points which 
our new railroads are opening, and deter- 
mines the site of its present missions and its 
future cathedrals. The Church of Rome has 
no missionary societies quite analogous to 
those of the Protestants, but it does the 
same work by methods differing only in de- 
tail. Urban VII. established at Rome what 
is called the Propaganda College, which is 
richly endowed, and educates candidates for 
the mission work from all nationalities. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith has 
its centre in Lyons, and previous to the war 
of 1870 raised about a million dollars annu- 
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ally for the support of missions. Besides 
this there are the Leopoldine Society of Vi- 
enna and the Society of the Holy Childhood 
in France. These bodies simply collect mon- 
ey in small weekly contributions, and dis- 
burse it in aid of missions as they please, but 
have no control whatever over the mission, 
and send out no missionaries. 

But though foreign missionary organiza- 
tions have thus been in existence for over 
two centuries and a half, and though mis- 
sionary operations have been actively car- 
ried on ever since the days when the little 
church at Antioch, in Syria, sent Paul and 
Barnabas on the first mission to the hea- 
then, Protestant missions, in their present 
form, have only existed from about the be- 
ginning of the present century. The Mo- 
ravians were forerunners and pioneers in 
this work. In 1733 two of their number 
went to Greenland; in 1771 a mission was 
established in Labrador, which is sustained 
to the present day; and even prior to that 
time, in 1701, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel was founded in the Church 
of England, under the fostering care of the 
English bishops. But its energies were 
mainly, if not exclusively, confined to la- 
bors among the English colonists. And it 
was not until 1793 that missions, on any 
extended scale, to the heathen were under- 
taken. Then it was, despite much open op- 
position ard more lukewarmness, indiffer- 
ence, and moral inertia, that William Carey 
succeeded in awakening an interest in for- 
eign missions, which resulted in the organi- 
zation of the Baptist Missionary Society.” 
Two years later (1795) the London Mission- 
ary Society was organized by Rowland Hill 
and others, and in the following year sent a 
company of twenty-nine missionaries to the 
South Sea Islands. Five years later (1800) 
the Church Missionary Society (Church of 
England) and the Wesleyan Society (Meth- 
| odist) were organized. For this, as for so 
many other humane, philanthropic, and re- 
ligious enterprises, this country is indebted 
| to the mother-land. Not until 1810 was the 
first missionary organization in the United 
States founded—the American Board of Com- 
| missioners for Foreign Missions. Thus we 
are justified in saying that modern Protest- 
ant missions are all the growth of the past 
seventy-five or eighty years; and he who 





his associates, relates the following singular occur- 

rence at a meeting of Baptist ministers in Northamp- 

ton. He says: ‘‘Mr. Ryland senior called upon the 

young men around him to propose a topic for discus- 
| sion; on which Mr. Carey rose and proposed for con- 
| sideration, ‘the duty of Christians to attempt the 
| spread of the Gospel among heathen nations.’ The 
| venerable divine received the proposal with astonish- 

ment; and springing on his feet, denounced the prop- 

osition with a frown, and thundered out, ‘ Young man, 
| sit down; when God pleases to convert the heathen, 
| He will do it without your aid or mine!’” 


| 
| 
| 
| * Marshman, in his “‘ Life and Times” of Carey and 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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will look even casually at the maps which 
accompany this article can hardly fail to 
recognize the fact that even the visible re- 
sults already achieved are wonderful. 

They will seem to him more wonderful 
if he will but consider the difficulties under 
which the work has been carried on, and | 
the obstacles which it has been necessary | 
The missionaries have enter- 
ed countries with whose language, whose 
customs, whose national traits they were 
unacquainted ; to whose climate they must 
become inured, to whose civilization they | 
must learn in no small measure to conform. | 
They have had to meet the open opposition 
of governments, the secret machinations of | 
the priests, the stolid prejudices of the peo- 
ple. Some have died of exposure to perils | 
of climate of which they were unaware un- 
til if was too late to correct the error; oth- 
ers have been driven from their places by 
the edict of the government under which 
they had voluntarily placed themselves ; 
still others have been exposed to the vio- | 
lence of mobs. Dr. Hamlin waited seven | 
years after purchasing the land before he | 
could obtain from the Turkish government | 
permission to break the ground for the erec- | 
tion of Robert College at Constantinople. 
Henry Martyn died at the age of thirty-one, 
a victim of overwork and a debilitating cli- 
mate. The list of martyred missionaries, if 
space permitted us simply to priat it, would 
amaze our readers. 

When these difficulties have been over- 
come, the work has but begun. A language 
has to be learned, in many cases to be cre- 
ated. For in a large proportion, perhaps in 
a majority, of instances there is neither dic- 
tionary, grammar, nor even a printed or 
written literature, and the unintelligible 
jargon of a heathen dialect has to be framed 
into something like a systematic language | 
before the work of preaching the Gospel can 
really begin. Two significant facts indi- 
cate the extent of this difficulty. The Bible 
has been, chiefly by the labors of mission- 
aries, translated into over one hundred and 
fifty different tongues; and in England ‘a| 
society has been organized, The Christian | 
Vernacular Educational Society, for the pur- | 
pose of translating Christian literature into 
heathen languages. This preliminary work 
it has thus far been necessary to carry on in 
the face of other obstacles interposed from 
the home of the missionaries yet more dis- 
couraging. Commerce has brought with it 
to heathen ports not the virtues but the 
vices of Christendom, and the preachers 
have had to contend against the drunken- 
ness, the violence, the corruption, and the 
flagrant vice of seamen, whose lives have 
brought disrepute on Christianity and ha- 
tred on those who were attempting to in- 
troduce it. Foreign consuls have had but 
little sympathy with missionary labors, and 


to overcome. 


too often have denied to the missionary the 
protection which they would haye “been 
quick to extend to any other citizen. Foy 
years the English missionaries in India were 
hampered and hindered by the undisguised 
hostility of the East India Company and thy 
open opposition of the English officials,* 
The results of missionary enterprises hay« 
been so remote, the reactionary benefits to 
civilized communities have been so intan 
gible, the whole movement has been neces- 
sarily so dependent on faith in God and the 
future, that many wise and good but not 
far-seeing observers have doubted the wis- 


| dom of missions; others have felt a certain 


objection to them as an intrusion and an as- 
sumption of race, national, or religious su- 
periority, likely to produce needless antag- 
onism; others have realized the immediat 
difficulties and dangers far more clearly 
than the remote and seemingly contingent 
advantages, or have been impressed by the 
occasional errors in judgment, and oblivious 
of the courage and sagacity which have con- 
quered or eluded obstacles to most of us un- 
known; while the great majority of even 
warm-hearted and sincere Christians hay 
been comparatively indifferent to the evils 
of a portion of humanity with which they 
had no connection, whose condition was 


| never brought home to them, and lethargic 


concerning a work about which they did 
not even know enough to question its wis- 


|}dom. When the lack of interest and en- 


thusiasm at home and the multiplication of 
obstacles abroad are considered, the progress 
which foreign missions have made, as indi- 
cated by even a glance at these missionary 
maps, must be regarded as a testimony alik 
to the self-sacrificing zeal of the compara- 
tively small band of missionaries who have 
served as heralds of a Christian civilization, 
and to the divine power of that Christian- 
ity which could furnish them with so noble 
and so endurmg an impulse. Although 
within the present year an edict has been 
issued in Turkey forbidding the circulation 





* “There was a time when, through the extensive 
preaching of the Gospel by the Tranquebar and Tan- 
jore missionaries, and other causes, the temples in the 
Madras Presidency began to be deserted and fall into 
decay. Then it was the (English) government of Ma- 
dras took them under its own protection, appointed 
the officiating priests, received the offerings, disbursed 
the expenses, publicly presented gifts, and restored 
new vigor to the dying system. The government of 
Madras made itself trustee of the pagoda lands. I 
times of drought the collector ordered the Brahmins 
to pray for rain, and paid money for their expenses. 
European officers joined in salutes to the idols. Some, 
of their own accord, would make their obeisance, and 
others would ride in front of the cars, shouting with 
the multitude, ‘Hari Bol!’ Villagers were summoned 
to draw the cars by order of the collector, and wer 
whipped by the native officials if they refused. The 
temples were kept in repair by the government, and 
the illuminations at the festivals were paid for from 
the treasury.”—Dr. MuLLen’s Result of Missionary La- 
bor in India, 
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of the Scriptures in that country—though 
in China the preaching of the Gospel is car- 
ried on in the face of mobs instigated by the 
mandarins, whose violence has even with- 
in a few years past horrified Christendom 
the epoch of open opposition and violent 
persecution may be regarded as well-nigh 
past, and the epoch of direct Christian work 
as fairly inaugurated. 

Bear in mind, first, what a Christian mis- 
sion is—not a mere preaching station, but a 
nerve centre, a focus of civilization; bear in 
mind, secondly, the preparatory work which 
the founders of these stations have been 
obliged to go through in order to establish 
them; and then make with us a flying mis- | 
sionary tour around the globe. 
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tal of Constantine, the first Christian em- 
peror, and to-day the most cosmopolitan city 
on the face of the earth. This is the centre 
for operations in Turkey. There the mis- 
sionaries of several societies are gathered for 
the literary labors connected with the peo- 
ple of Turkey. Although the Mohammedans 
are still almost inaccessible, and even yet it 
is with the certain loss of all social position 
and at the risk of even life itself that any 
Turk abjures the faith of his fathers, the 
American Board had in 1871 in Turkey forty- 
five missionaries and 4055 church members, 
with a regular Protestant population of 
20,000—a number large enough to require 
that they should be recognized by the Turk- 
ish government and represented before the 


We begin at Constantinople, the extreme | Porte by a “ head” of their community, like 
eastern boundary of Christendom, the capi- | other churches. 


The influence of these mis- 
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sions in modifying and liberalizing the Ar- 
menian and Greek churches, and in quick- 
ening an interest in education, is something 
which statistics can not show. The mis- 
sions in this general field extend throughout 
Turkey proper, and are especially numerous 
in Palestine, where this crusade of the nine- 
teenth century for the recovery of the Holy 
Land is far more hopeful of results than 
those of the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries. The work of education has been press- 
ed with perhaps exceptional vigor. At Con- 
stantinople, Robert College, founded by 
Christopher R. Robert, of New York city, is 
overcrowded with students, i is already self- 
supporting, and its president, Dr. Hamlin, is 
now in this country endeavoring to increase 
its capacity by further endowments. At Bey- 
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rout is another Protestant college, to which 
an excellent school of medicine is attached. 
The missionaries have made of this town a 
true literary centre. Here the Bible was 
translated into Arabic by the labors of Drs. 
Smith and Van Dyck, and here a well-ap- 
pointed Arabic printing-press provides a 
Christian literature for all Arabic-speaking 
peoples. 

Directly east of Turkey, among the mount- 
ains of Persia, in a land the clearness of 
whose atmosphere, the fertility of whose 
soil, and the beauty of whose scenery are 
the admiration of all travelers, is a Christian 
sect which unquestionably dates as far back 
as the fifth century. Its adherents claim to 
have derived their faith directly from the 
apostle James. Rejecting many of the ad- 
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ditions which a later age made to the simple 
creed and ceremonials of the New Testa- 
ment, such as auricular confession, image 
worship, and the doctrines of purgatory and 
penance, the Nestorians have been not in- 
aptly termed the Protestants of Asia. But 
the formalism of their religion and the im- 
morality of their lives render this an appro- 
priate field for missionary labor, and seven- 
ty-two schools with 1000 pupils are success- 
fully introducing the rudiments of an edu- 
cation among a people whose clergy have 
been to the last degree illiterate and super- 
stitious. 

Passing by Arabia, the major portion of 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Beloochistan, which 
are purely Mohammedan (with the excep- 
tion of resident Jews), and which have nev- 
er been approached by Protestant mission- 
aries, we come to the chief field in the 
world of missionary enterprise—that in- 
eluded within the British Indian Empire. 
Since 1793, when Protestant missionaries 
first entered India, nearly every missionary 
society in the world has engaged in work in 


this field; and so dense is the population | 


that there is room for them all. The Brah- 


minical religion, dividing the population | 


into castes, which date from the conquest 
of the peninsula by an Aryan race, has given 
a pride of birth and race to the higher castes 
which has been very unfavorable to their re- 
ception of Christianity. But the same cause 
has rendered the lowest castes, which have 
no rank to be proud of, and who are also 
of a race that seems to receive religious in- 
fluences readily, more accessible to the Gos- 
pel. The great successes are almost entirely 
among these non-Aryan, aboriginal tribes, 
such as the Kols, Santhals, and Shanars, of 
Tinnevelly and Travancore, and chiefly in 
the country districts. Here, as nearly ev- 
ery where, the great cities have afforded the 
most difficult fields, and have shown the least 
immediate results. According to Dr. Will- 
iam Butler,* there were in India and Burmah 
in 1872 nearly 4000 mission stations of va- 
rious descriptions, between 800 and 900 mis- 
sionaries, besides between 7000 and 8000 na- 
tive teachers and helpers, with an aggregate 
church membership of 70,857, and a popula- 
tion of nominal Christians of from 250,000 
to 300,000. The statistics of Roman Catho- 
lic missions in the same territory can only be 
approximated. The Roman Catholic popu- 
lation is variously estimated at from 700,000 
to 763,000. One peculiar feature of mission 
work characterizes the Indian field. This is 
the organization among the native popula- 
tion of a new sect, which, without accepting 
the peculiar tenets of Christianity, rejects 
the superstitious doctrines and the burden- 
some ceremonialism of the heathen religion. 
This sect, known as the Brahmo Somaj, is a 


* The Land of the Veda. Methodist Book Concern. 


purely theistical body, which unites to the 
deism familiar in Europe and America the 
sense and confession of sin which are char- 
acteristic of Christianity. It may be defined 
as Christianity without faith in Christ, and 
appears as a spontaneous movement, though 
unquestionably incited by a religious awak- 
ening, which the advance of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization and Christian missions 
combined to produce. 

A curious and significant feature of the 
mission work in India is what is known as 
the Zenana Mission. Zenana is the name 
given to the inner or women’s apartment of 
the houses of high caste in India. The in- 
mates of these zenanas can not go out ex- 
cept in a closed palanquin or carriage, and 
closely veiled. Their rooms are bare and 
unfurnished, their minds are left without 
knowledge or culture, and formerly they 
were absolutely inaccessible to all educa- 
tive and civilizing influences. The first 
missionary who gained access to them was 
a Mrs. Mullens, an English missionary, the 
daughter and the wife of a missionary, and 
herself born in India. Caleutta was her 
home, and throughout her life the daughters 
of Bengal were the objects of her thoughts 
and labors. The entrance which she sue- 
ceeded in gaining into the zenanas opened 
the way for others to follow, and Miss H. G. 
Brittain, sent out in 1861 by the Woman’s 
Union Missionary Society of America, has 
become known throughout Christendom by 
reason of her efficiency and success in this 
peculiar and difficult field of labor. An en- 
tering wedge into the zenanas is afforded 
by an offer to teach the inmates how to sew, 
and especially how to do fancy-work and 
embroidery for their husbands and chil- 
dren. Access once thus obtained, it is not 
found difficult to embrace the occasion for 
affording other instruction, both secular and 
religious. The women are like children in 


have 


| their ignorance, and are eager for instruc- 


tion and improvement. In connection with 
this teaching in the home, which has al- 


|ready done much to break down the high- 
| caste notions, and to give to women a lar- 


ger liberty as well as a larger knowledge, 
schools have been opened for children, and 
an orphanage founded ; and the method in- 


augurated by Mrs. Mullens, and prosecuted 


so successfully by Miss Brittain, is now 


| adopted by most if not all the boards which 


have missions in India. 

In the thirteenth century Jesuit mission- 
aries had already obtained an influential 
position in Japan. But the temptation to 
employ their influence for political advance- 
ment, which was quite in accordance with 
Jesuit principles, proved their ruin. The 
party against which they had combined 
was too strong for them; an edict provided 
for the exile of all missionaries and the de- 


| Struction of all churches, and for once in 
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the world’s history a successful religious | who prosecuted against them the opium 
persecution was instituted. The number | | war is so inte “nse, and the opposition of the 
of Christians put to death in the succeeding | g| literary hierarchy, the mandarins, is so de- 
years has been estimated as high as two} termined, that it is as yet too early to look 
millions. A law, which was not abolished | for results. But already a Chinese Christian 
until 1872, required every Japanese to show literature is in process of formation, and al- 
his abhorrence of Christianity by trampling | ready a Christian civilization is making its 
on the cross,and every port in the island | way with a rapidity which threatens possi- 
was closed against Christian commerce. ble reaction among the more intelligent and 
How lately these barriers have suddenly | less obtusely stubborn Japanese, the Yan- 
and ine xplicably melted away; how foreign | kees of the East. 

missionaries have been invited to take part But it is in Africa more than on any other 

in the counsels of the nation, and how es-/ continent that the romance of missions has 
pecially the education of the people has | been witnessed. For in Africa savagery and 
been framed by them, and is to a consider- | civilization meet face to face. Religion a 
able extent administered by them; how the | degrading species of fetichism; government 
young men of the kingdom are sent at gov- | a personal and irresponsible despotism; mar- 
ernment expense to this country to learn | riages polygamous, wives slaves; marriage- 
here what is Anglo-Saxon civilization and | able daughters a marketable article sold at 
what Christianity—all this is familiar to | so much per head to their suitors; interne- 
our readers. As yet, as the map on page| cine war the rule, peace the exception ; slay- 
399 shows, Protestant missions have but| ery and the slave-trade not only suffered, 
touched the coasts of either China or Japan, | but maintained as a chief source of commer- 
except in a few instances. These missions, | cial prosperity by certain of the tribes— 
moreover, have been in operation for so| these are some of the features of African 
short a time, and the reasonable prejudice | life as it has heretofore existed. Of Chris- 
of the Chinese especially to the barbarians | tian missions it must suffice here to remind 
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our readers that it is to the explorations cf 
such men as Moffat and Livingstone that 
we owe our chief knowledge of Africa, and 
to their efforts we are largely indebted for 
the present reduction and prospective ex- 
tinction of the African slave-trade. Co- 
lumbus discovered a continent: it is not 
too much to say of Christian missions in 
Africa that they are in the process of re- 
deeming a continent to civilization, com- 
merce, and Christianity. 

Of Polynesia it is enough to say that, 
with the exception of the aborigines of Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea, the population of 
these islands are so almost universally con- 
verted to Christianity that the work of 
missions in this region may be said to be 
substantially over. The civilizing effect 
of Christian missions in the Sandwich Isl- 
ands has been recently evidenced in a re- 
markable manner by the election of a king 
so recently held there. Indeed, the repub- 
licanism of the Sandwich Islands has proved 
itself of a more stable type than that of ei- 
ther France or Spain; for though the gov- 
ernment is a nominal monarchy, the mon- 
arch is elected, and thus the people are the 
rulers of these islands. 

However valuable statistics may be to 
the student, they are rarely entertaining to 
the general reader. We have therefore re- 
frained from giving them in this article, ex- 
cept incidentally, and as a means of indi- 
cating results in particular fields. One sig- 
nificant fact, however, albeit it is statistical, 
can not well be passed by in silence. The 
Christian Church has grown as the banyan- 
tree grows, each branch has become in time 
a root, sending out other branches to root 
themselves in turn. Each mission station 
has become a theological school, in which 
native Christian laymen have been trained 
for the work of the ministry among their 
own people. The extent to which mission- 
ary labors have been throughout the globe 
thus self-multiplying is indicated by the 
fact that there are to-day over 10,000 con- 
verted heathen Protestants who have con- 
secrated themselves to the work of teaching 
and of preaching the Gospel—more than 
double the entire number of foreign mission- 
aries of all Protestant sects and denomina- 
tions. 

Here we must take leave of our readers 
and of our subject. We trust that in this 
summary review we have indicated enough 
to satisfy the unprejudiced reader that 
Christian missions, apart from their spir- 
itual significance, are worth all they cost 
as a civilizing and educating motive power, 
and that there is nothing in their past 
history or present condition to discourage 
those who look forward with hope to the 
time when the essential principles of a 
Christian civilization will belong to the 
people of the entire globe. 


ELECTRA. 
ERSONAL. — Wanted, a good mender. Steady 


| employment for a week. Room 23, rear, 1000 
Bleecker Street. 


TO use looking for the room and the 

house now. Figures will lie some- 

| times, when they are made to. It happens 

| just now that the figures are the only false- 
| hood in the story I have to tell. 

That little advertisement of two lines in 
| the New York Herald is the little thread 
that drew me for a time into the woof of a 
life as strange and incomprehensible as that 
Melchizedek of a comet that has just flash- 
ed in and out of our experience, terrestrial 
and celestial, in the year of our Lord 1874, 

Caprice and strangeness enough there is 
in the story, but it treats neither of theft, 
murder, nor fornication. Of no crime what- 
soever, unless, indeed, it be a crime to live 
and suffer—in other words, to love. Wheth- 
er the woman was tyrant or victim, wheth- 
er she conquered the world or was conquer- 
ed by it, her story will show in part. The 
whole will never be known till the strug- 
gle is fairly over, and she lies at rest with 
white hands crossed on her quiet breast. 

I'm a quiet, plodding sort of little body 
myself, without a particle of talent for any 
thing in particular, or any gift but that of 
patient persistency in whatever I under- 
take. So far this very small iron spoon 
which Dame Fortune thrust in my mouth 
for a birth-gift has enabled me to win food, 
clothes, and shelter—which is all the king 
gets out of life, after all. 

There are two of us, my dear blind mam- 
my and I. She has never seen her daugh- 
ter’s face, and I never saw my father’s; so 
our lives are just each other’s. A quiet bit 
of prose we make out of it, no doubt: “a 
poor thing, but my own.” 

I suppose I should have gone out to serv- 
ice long ago, and solved the problem of life 
below stairs to the relief or torment of some 
distressed housekeeper, but for the sake of 
this dear mammy, whose home shall be my 
home till that narrow tenement is hers 
which is always given to tenants, single 
and unincumbered; then— But it is nei- 
ther my past, present, nor future that I have 
to relate. 

Work was dull. I had been making shirts 
for a constant diet through the winter, fill- 
ing in the evenings with millinery trifles 
for Madame Fouchaud, who was pleased to 
make the Dutchman’s little “doo ber zent” 
on my handiwork, getting thirty dollars for 
every ten dollars I furnished her in materials 
and laber. 

But Mrs. Potiphar had gone to Long 
Branch, Miss M‘Flimsy was at Saratoga, and 
/no chance of any extras just now. I had 
| searched the columns of Wants and Person- 
| als till my eyes ached. Absolutely nothing 
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seemed to offer the least encouragement to | 


apply but the brief indefinite «ne which 
heads my story. 

What sort of a mender? I queried. Gla- 
zier or carpenter? Perhaps a roofer or 
plumber; perhaps a toy-maker has come to 
grief, or the best dinner-set needs a gross 
of diamond cement and a week’s steady 
work. 

I would think about it, at all events— 
sleep on it. If nothing better turned up I 


would go in search of Room 23, rear, 1000 | 


Bleecker Street. Not suggestive of style or 
luxury, possibly not of respectability ; but 


[have learned not only is there honor among 


thieves, but no one steals from the poor, 
even in Bleecker Street. The night and the 
morn may look on a thousand crimes and 
follies, but it is rare that sunrise or even 
eight o’clock ofa bright June morning finds 
much wickedness astir. 


Mammy had her breakfast, the room was | 


tidied, her knitting within reach. She earns 
many a penny with the pretty, airy, fleecy 
nothings she creates on her big wooden nee- 


dles for the fair belles and grand dames who | 


never ask or care where the sea-foam hoods 


were born, so they drift into their reach on | 


a wave of Madame Fouchaud’s raising. 
There was little to attract attention in 
any way in my gray linen skirt and belted 


sacque. No one looked at me or after me as I | 


took the car at University Place, and got out 
at my nearest point. I knew well enough 
what the rear of one of those houses meant, 
and found, with little delay, the narrow 
archway which led from daylight and dirt 
in front of Bleecker Street to twilight and 
dirt behind Bleecker Street. 

The road was straight and narrow enough 
to have led to heaven, and full dark enough 


to have led elsewhere. No wonder our port- | 


ly aldermen and street commissioners neg- 
lect to clear such slums: they would need a 
course of Banting to get in to the very gates. 

My courage almost failed me; but that 
same pertinacity which is, like a good deal 
else that goes by the name of perseverance, 
nothing but obstinacy and a determination 
not to throw up the sponge while there’s 
breath, let alone life, remaining, carried me 
through. 

Whether the court-yard had originally 
been intended to give light and air to the 
building in the quadrangle around it, wheth- 
er the tall thin tower of a building which 
had sprung up in the middle was a deliber- 
ate intention or an after-thought, whether 
it was planted or grew up in a night, like 
those noisome toad-stools that breed death, 
can only be settled by those who undertake 
to reconcile free-will and fore-ordination. 
There it stood, and there it stands. 

I recalled the number of the room—twen- 
ty three. Four rooms on a floor, that must 
be the sixth story. Up, up, up, nearer and 


nearer the square sky-light which alone 
lighted the stairway. It is certain to bring 
us nearer heaven one way, I thought. By 
comparison with the depths below, it was 
almost light on the final landing; it was 
easy enough to find No. 23. On the door 
was tacked a square visiting-card, with the 
legend E. A. Pascovitch written in a bold, 
rather mannish hand, though what is man- 
nish is rather difficult to decide nowadays, 
|since book-keepers and clerks write fine 
copper-plate, and young ladies affect five 
lines to the page and three words to the 
line. 

I knocked a qniet, firm little knock, not 
in the least, I flatter myself, like a postman’s 
or a beggar’s—a knock that said, modestly 
but decidedly, “ Business; yours as well as 
mine.” 





The voice that answered was a woman’s 

| voice unquestionably, but it was too full 
and resonant for an American voice, even 
without the accent and peculiar rising in- 
| flection which foreigners almost always give 
| to even short phrases in our language. 
I opened the door as I was bid. Good 
_ Heavens! how I winked and blinked, though 
| Iny gray veil was over my eyes! But it was 
| absolutely overpowering to come in from the 
dim irreligious light without to the brillian- 
cy of the room and its inmates. 

The tower in the quadrangle, in its desire 
| to reach daylight, had shot up a full story 
higher than the buildings around it. In 
the centre of the room was a large dormer- 
window. Some one had been liberal; per- 
haps, like the hidden carvings in Strasburg 
| Cathedral, this window might have been 
some one’s practical repentance. ‘The glass 
was spotless as hands could make it, though 
that would have mattered little, since the 
window was wide open, letting in an abso- 
| lute flood of light and whiteness. It seemed 
to me at first that every thing was white in 
the room; the walls and ceiling were fresh 
with whitewash, laid on liberally, with an 
unskilled hand, doubtless, but serving just 
|as well to hide from sight much that must 
have been doubly hideous in that pure light 
|from heaven; the floor was covered with 

coarse white cotton, like a parlor for dan- 
cing, I remember thinking. 

The narrowest of pallets lay on the floor 
| in one corner, tucked snugly in with a white 
| quilt. A light cane-seat rocking-chair was 
, the only conventional piece of furniture ; 
| seats there were, but their square angularity 

suggested trunks and packing boxes cover- 
|ed with the same coarse white material. 
Nothing soft, nothing round, nothing love- 
ly, I had almost said, in spite of a royal 
| fuchsia, heavy with crimson and purple bells, 
| standing on the broad window-ledge. 

It was the strange whiteness and unex- 
| pected purity which dazzled me,I think. I 
did not come out of my daze till the same 
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peculiar voice that made me think of golden 
Falernian, such as the monks pour for their 
choicest guests, broke the white stillness. 
“Tt is dat de chile will wiss someting ?” 

The voice made the form tangible, but it 
seemed almost uncanny to see such wonder- 
ful beauty in such a place. Something made 
me think of Una and her milk-white lamb. 
The-woman was tall, very tall—no wonder 
I seemed a child to her. Hers was no slen- 
der stateliness, but the magnificence of 
Freya herself. Her robe, unlike in fashion 
any thing I had ever seen, flowed in amplest 
folds to her feet. As she walked toward me 
with the step of a goddess it trailed like a 
white cloud behind her; sleeves open to the 
shoulder fell nearly to the bottom of her 
dress, in shape not unlike what are technic- 
ally called “angel sleeves’—on what au- 
thority for celestial drapery I am ignorant. 
I have handled too much haberdashery not 
to know in an instant that the dress was of 
finest linen lawn; the edging on the ample 
sleeves and about the open throat was the 
rarest Valenciennes. An immense quantity 
of golden hair was twisted in loose careless 
coil about a rather small head, as if with no 
thought save to be rid of a burden; but it 
glittered and undulated in waves of light, 
while the loose threads and struggling ten- 
drils shone like a nimbus as she passed 
through the direct sunbeams to meet me. 
By her side was a huge white dog. I am 
no dog-fancier, and don’t even know the 
names of the different varieties when I see 
them; but this was like an immense New- 
foundland or St. Bernard, save that his hair 
was silky fine and snow-white. A poodle 
would have been out of place in that pres- 
ence and that atmosphere, but this huge 
white ghost might have lived in Seandina- 
vian rune, with a history of his own. 

It takes minutes to describe this, but only 
an instant to be conscious of it. She was 
flesh and blood, I could see, after all, with 
her amber eyes looking down into mine, up- 
turned as they must needs be to look into 
her face. The hand that she laid gently 
but firmly on my shoulder was not small, but 
shapely, lissome, and white. I was con- 
scious of a distinct thrill as she touched 
me. It was that rather than her words or 
the inquiring look which made me reply, 
hastily, “The advertisement—a mender. I 
thought I would come and see.” 

“Ess, ess; to be darn-ed, I tink you call 
it; dat it is I seek.” 

My divinity was not perfect in her En- 
glish by any means, but we soon came to an 
understanding. No references were given 
or required/ She had the work to do, I the 
skill to perform. In one of the white-cov- 
ered boxes was the mending—forty-seven 
pairs of stockings in every stage of dilapi- 
dation! A curious study in hosiery, as if 
variety of style in that line were Freya’s 


es 


| idiosynerasy. Elegant silk stockings, such 
} as an empress might wear, heavy with em- 
| broidery and silk-wrought clocks; lisle- 
thread, like vanity; heavy raw silk and 
| lamb’s-wool; Balbriggans; shapely French 
| hose, and coarse German stockings. There 
were some that would have been dear at 
shilling, others that would have been cheap 
at twenty dollars. I stared in dumb amaze- 
ment. 

“Ess. I know not to sew. See wasses 
| and wasses till dey are no more but clean 
and white. Ilay dem side and buy me, till | 

tink I may be darn-ed.” 

I agree to put them all in order within 
| the week, with the proviso that I take them 
with me, for I could not leave my mammy. 

This seemed a relief rather than an annoy- 
ance. I made a large bundle of them in 
what must have been a fragment of that 
same coarse white cloth, and threaded my 
way out of the light into the dark, down the 
stairs, through the archway, not quite sure 
whether I was somebody else or my own 
self till I was fairly in our snug upper room 
in University Place. 

Of course I told mammy: we never have 
any secrets from each other. Each time | 
took up a fresh pair of stockings I laid them 
in her hands—her finger-tips were as good 
as my eyes to tell texture and quality; then 
I would survey the rent, and, unlike poor 
obstinate Ursula, was willing to run a fine 
thread around the ragged edges and draw 
them together before I began my patient 
weavings in and out. Darning isn’t stupid, 
or vulgar either, if you put the poetry of 
truth and thoroughness into it. They were 
pleasant hours, with fancy creating as intri- 
sate a web and woof as my slender, glitter- 
ing needle. 

When the work was about half done I 
thought I would carry back all that were 
finished: possibly Miss Pascovitch might 
need them—possibly, too, as I am a woman, 
I might have been burning with curiosity. 
If it was to see her, though, it signally fail- 
ed; nobody was at home but the big white 
dog; he, however, seemed to know me for a 
friend, permitting me to enter unchallenged 
and deposit my bundle. This time I really 
took to look around for a moment. Every 
thing was as pure and spotless as before, 
but the magic light and whiteness of her 
presence were wanting. Two things I dis- 
covered, one present and one absent (this 
last is rather an Irish bull, but that comes 
by my father, and I’m not ashamed of my 
Celticisms). To make the last first, as most 
remarkable, there was not so much as a 
square inch of a looking-glass in the room 
—that, too, in a beautiful woman’s room. 
That was what I saw wasn’t there. What 


j 
j 
| 
| 
| 


I saw was there was not half so remarkable 
—a picture of a fine-looking man in a for- 
eign-looking fur-trimmed coat, not unlike 
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the picture of Louis Kossuth the girls used | ple and grand in her ways; an utter unlike- 
to rave about twenty years ago. Nothing | ness to every body and every thing, with an 
to tell whether he was father, brother, hus- | unconsciousness of it all that was touching 
band, or lover. Iwas pretty sure there was | in the extreme. 
no kinship, though one does sometimes see She thanked me for my work and my 
just such freaks in families; but this man | promptness, praising me not so much with 
had black eyes and hair, and a kind of mili- | the air of one who discriminates between 
tary air, as far as possible from the dreamy, | good and bad sewing, but with the half- 
unpractical beauty of my goddess. deferential, curious way in which one com- 
However, it wasn’t for me to play spy; if |mends that of which one is quite igno- 
the leaf was to be turned for me in this new | rant. 
book of life, it must come in the natural | “Dey was holey; dey are whole. Dese 
course of things: I am no meddler. Ran- | littel hands it is haf done it!” 
ging the soft white rolls in rows on the win- Before I was aware of her intention she 
dow-ledge where the owner could not fail to | had kissed my fingers. “I know not to sew. 
see them, and patting the snow-white Cer-|I am so big. I teach. Isknow not to sew. 
berus at the door, I sped away with new food | See wasses and wasses and rends” (apostro- 
for my. dreaming. phizing an absent laundress with an inde- 
Saturday night saw the rest of the work |scribable gesture of horror and disgust). 
finished, but mammy was not quite willing “Clean rags haf I. De littel child make 
to have me carry it home even to the white | whole. Will see make all whole ?” 
lady; there was too much material as well I guessed she meant her clothes general- 
as moral darkness to be encountered. Iwas | ly by this, and said, simply and sincerely 
not sorry to feel it rather my duty than oth- | enough, “Yes, I will put every thing to 
erwise to seek Miss Pascovitch on Sunday | rights, inside and out, if you will let me.” 
morning—my one holiday, when I might | “ De outside you sall; de inside, none, no, 
dare be at leisure without conscious theft | not Electra herself, can put right.” 
of my time or anofher’s. It was God’s time | I can not put into words the hopeless sad- 
—a free gift to His children, to use or waste | ness of the tone. She was far away, with- 
as they would, rendering account to Him, | drawn from the body, it seemed, almost. A 
but not to man. cloud passed over the sun; the white room 
Even Bleecker Street is quiet on Sunday, | was in shadow; a thin gray mist seemed to 
comparatively: there are clean spots on | infold all that luminous presence. 
faces which through the week have exhib- | With the cloud it passed away, or, as she 








ited no such oases. More men in their shirt | came to herself, the cloud passed away. It 
sleeves are lounging in the doorways, quite | is impossible even now for me to distinguish 
as many slatternly girls are gossiping and | between cause and effect with her and vari- 
leaning out of the dingy windows; but there | ous physical phenomena. I had not learned 
is a little evident smartening up of the frow- | it then; but there were times of light with- 
zy heads, and perhaps a trifle less banging | out warmth, of whiteness that might be 
and cursing; but that may be only a fancy: | frigidity, or of heat so intense as to be col- 
there’s too much when there’s least. orless ; but under it all was this quivering 
I wonder now if any thing short of that | electric flame that thrilled and swayed and 
white, pure, airy room, lifted so far away | governed at her will and when she would. 
from noisome sights and sounds, could have | I, at least, never resisted. 
led me on: it was like the attraction of the If the box of stockings had been a curi- 
magnet to the needle. After the first time | ous sight, even more wonderful were the 
there was no questioning, but obedience sim- | revelations of those trunks. Truly “see had 


ple and entire. wassed and wassed and rended.” Delicate 
The door opened as I reached the land- | fabrics, fashioned with skill and intricacy, 
ing. had felt the vigor of a Hibernian arm and 
“Ess, 1 know. De child it is.” scrubbing - board; mangled in more ways 
“You draw me, and I needs must come,” | than one. Coarse untrimmed garments of 
I answered. the plainest manufacture had evidently re- 
“Ess. Electra am I. It is because I| placed those no longer wearable, telling 
will.” either of inexperience in shopping, a strait- 


Like a flash it came to me. The pure | ened purse, or absolute indifference, uncon- 
white light of her presence was like the lam- | sciousness perhaps; likely enough all these. 
bent flame which plays around lofty mount-| There was work enough for many weeks. 
ain peaks, unheeding the dark depths be-|In and out of those weeks flew the shuttle 
low. The atmosphere was radiant as much | of destiny, weaving a strange tangled web. 
with her magnetism as with the sunlight. | Fragmentary conversations from time to 
Was this wonderful creature the outgrowth | time between Electra Pascovitch and her 
of her name, or was the name the efflores- | little mender helped to give unity and color 
cence of herself? Either way explains much. | to the woof and warp that mammy and I 

There was something inexpressibly sim- | took so much pleasure in creating, while my 
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anes rs were busy with the rare, strange fab- | tably followed by its ebb as any tide | in 
ries, whose like in texture or form I h: ad ney- | Fundy Bay. 


er seen before. 
Of the future we could guess nothing—we | 
were not clairvoyants. 


The present seemed | 


more unreal than the past—such a past as | 
mammy and I made from the stray threads | 


gathered and linked together, till this much 
of a story we felt sure about: 


A German evidently, perhaps Hungarian | 


—we were not wise in philology ; high-born, 
if blood and breeding can make a queen ac- 
customed to such wealth and unlimited serv- 
ice as had rendered even the merest rudi- 
ments of sewing of little consequence; un- 
practical and unsuspicious to the last de- 
gree; with a horror of debt which would 
lead her to be hungry and cold rather than 
borrow, much less beg; self-sacrificing and 
devoted to the point of going dinnerless her- 
self that Max, the great white dog, should 
be fed; valuing money so little, so ignorant 
in her expenditures, with such inherited lux- 


urious tastes, that with five dollars in her | 


pocket she could not refrain from dinner at 





Delmonico’s or the best seat at the opera; | 
so grand, so pure, 80 environed in her own | 


Una spotlessness that the man was not liv- 
ing who would have insulted her by so much 
as a word or a look as she threaded her way 
like a pure white flower in the midst of foul- 
ness and corruption. 

As our daily intercourse grew more fre- 


quent, something very like love grew up be- 
tween us, that is, I adored her to that extent 
that I could have kissed the hem of her gar- | 


ment, while she—as is always one part ef 
loving, in its one-sidedness—accepted my 
love, and was happy in the consciousness 
of being beloved. 

Sometimes I went with her to the opera 
or concerts, the only companion she ever per- 
mitted. Sometimes she would come and sit 
with my dear blind mammy, and sing to her, 
in that voice like the grapes of Eshcol, won- 
derful wild Polish songs—songs that had al- 


ways a tear in their heart, and called forth | 
ours instinctively, though we knew not a/| 


word of the language. 

I had known from the first that she taught, 
my incomparable Freya—as if goddesses had 
any thing to do with teaching—music pre- 
sumably, the resort of all penniless women 
with whom it is possible, but I had never 
heard her play; it was quite out of my line. 

The world this side the water was ringing 
with the praises of Herr R ,as the world 
the other side had been any time this twen- 
ty years. It did not in the least surprise me 
when Electra showed me tickets for a night 
in Steinway Hall. Likely enough she had 
sold a ring or a rare bit of lace. I was used 
to such revelations from the white boxes, 
and, sorry enough to say, quite as familiar 
with their disappearance, and consequent 
flood of fortune for a few days, as inevi- 


Protests, which were useless and annoying, 
Thad ceased to make. It gave her pleasure 
to confer pleasure in her regal way, while | 
was only too happy to share her presence ; 
that in itself was bliss. 

Our seats were none of the best, unless it 
were best to face the man, scarcely twice the 
length of the instrument from us it seemed, 
We were in that queer little box that thrusts 
itself out from the corner with a sort of 
obtrusive shyness, like a prude’s modesty 
advertising her virtue and exclusiveness, 
Theoretically not a good place for effect 
musical: for the effect really born of it 
nothing could have been better. 

I am not going to rhapsodize over Herr 
R and his wonderful playing. Is it not 
all written down in the daily papers that 
chronicled his triumphs? We all know the 
calm immovable gray face, like burned-out 
ashes over an extinct volcano: extinct? 
nay, not dead, but sleeping! 

I do not know what he played. Look in 
the programme for that, if you are curious. 
The performance was wonderful enough, it 


| seemed to me, to have won a word of praise 
| from Electra; but the artist’s face was no 








more rigid and immovable than hers; she 
was in no mood for speech; my réle was 
perfect silence. Occasionally she muttered 
a few words in German—token enough that 
she was far away, even had I been less con- 
scious of the palpable coldness and distance. 
The body, indeed, was there: Jung-Stilling 
perhaps may tell where the ethereal fluid, 
the luminous body which the soul takes 
unto itself and with which it abides in the 
corporeal, was then wandering. I speak of 
that only which I know, and affirm myself 
as susceptible of change in Electra’s psy- 


| chical atmosphere as in that which deter- 
| mines the rise and fall of the barometer. 


The applause following some wonderful 
programme piece had been deafening. A 
faint angry flush swept over Electra’s im- 
passive face. It was gone while I noted it, 
but, amidst words whose import I could not 
guess, I distinctly heard Electra say, “ Oth- 
er and better sall he do!” Slowly she raised 
her queenly head; slowly the white lids 
rose from those marvelous amber eyes, di- 
rected, for the first time since we entered 
the box, full in Herr R ’s face. 

Instantly a slight shudder, like a thrill, 
yet surely not of pain, passed through him ; 
the face which had been hitherto opaque 
and dead became, as it were, translucent, 
glowing from within; almost against his 
will, it seemed, the heavy drooping lids 
were raised ; the dull Sclavic face was like 
a lambent flame. Without the courtesy of 
a bow to the expectant audience he shook 
back his shaggy mane, like an impatient, 
eager lion. Did the notes leap to his fin- 
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gers? or did his fingers command the notes? | 
I can not tell. It was an improvisation, 
grand and wild: the story of a life, it seem- 
ed to me ; flashing with light, throbbing with 
pain, with gathering cloud, and darkness 
growing palpable and thick. In and out 
were woven those strange weird Polish airs 
that Electra had sung to mammy, with the 
wail of anguish, the laughter of demons, the 
sigh of repentance, the rosy glow of hope, 
the pure white light of peace. Yes, I was 
sure of that, as I was sure that the amber | 
eyes were veiled, that tears were dropping. 

To this day it is all lean remember of the 
concert. We waited till the hall was near- 
ly emptied before we left our seats. Herr 
R had departed long before, yet I was 
not surprised—least of all could she have 
been—to find him awaiting her in the ves- 
tibule. 

He grasped her hands earnestly, eagerly ; 
asked short rapid questions in an unknown 
tongue, looked doubtful, then glad, as she 
answered in the same sweet, strange lan- 
guage, not one word of which could I un- 
derstand but Electra Androvna Pascovitch. 
For a moment, and only for a moment, I fan- 
cied I should discover something else; but a 
woman’s intuition is rarely at fault. I knew 
after the first instant that Herr R was 
not her lover. I believe I should have been 
sorry for any lover to have appeared who | 
was not the original of the grand dark face | 
in the high white aerie. 

We walked slowly home, after the last | 
earnest hand-shake, from the very steps of | 
the maestro’s carriage, impatiently waiting 
to bear him away to fresh social triumphs. | 

I did not speak, but Electra answered my | 
thought. 

“He wass mein freund. We studied de 
music togesser, till he wass mein master, and | 
I of him learn, den in mein fader’s house. | 
He will dat I play wid him at Madame Lis- 
ton’s to-morrow night.” 

“You will ?” 

“ Electra will.” 

More food for dreams and phantasies ! 

She let me modernize a trifle a wonder- | 
ful blue velvet Gabrielle, whose priceless 
lace trimmings had been eaten and drunk | 
long ago. But delicate tulle ruchings at | 
the throat and wrists set off her white beau- 
ty as daintily as Mechlin or Chantilly ; her | 
regal head needed no other adorning than | 
its own golden crown. 

The queen’s coach was a Sixth Avenue | 
car; but the night was clear, and the little 
walk beyond brought a delicate rose to her | 
cheeks that many a belle of eighteen would | 
have envied. 

Madame Liston’s musicale was a triumph. | 
I knew that from Our Best Society, a copy of | 








| 


which was always to be had at Madame | 


Fouchaud’s. 


Had Electra been less proud, her fortune | 


in America from that day would have been 
made; but what she was she could not al- 
ter, let the world ‘‘ clank” as it would. 

“ And what did Herr R say ?” I asked. 

“Wass I well? Wass I happy? And I 
say ess. Vere do I lif? My boudoir it is 
hung wiss wite. My flowers grow in de 
sunshine. I vere wite robes, as Siegfried 
lofs. Ven vill I return to marry Siegfried ? 
Ven I makes a littel more moneys. Electra 
come for her fortune. Eh?” 

“And you did not tell? You did not 





| Say—” 


“No. Electra can die, can starve; Elec- 
tra can not say see haf failed.” 

It was useless as ever to remonstrate. 
After all, what did I know? Simply noth- 
ing. We can not force the Book of Fate. 

Whether that evening at Madame Lis- 
ton’s wrought for good or evil, who shall 
say? From that. hour Electra was an al- 


| tered woman. She grew moody and rest- 


less, sometimes suspicious of me, repelling 
me with cold disdain; then reproaching 
herself bitterly, she would fling her arms 


| around me, and bury her face from my sight 
| with hard dry sobs that shook her whole 


frame with the strength of repression. I 


| could not force her confidence ; my only an- 


swer to the passion I could not understand 
was a hand laid gently on the golden head 
so bowed before me. 

She spent whole hours caressing Max, her 
big white dog, who answered with eloquent 
eyes and the quietest submission to her ca- 
resses and words of endearment. She no 
longer taught ; indeed, she scarcely left her 
room. As the winter wore away she failed 
visibly. I could not help it; it was all 
mammy and I could do to keep the wolf 
from our door; and for Electra, one after 
another the few remaining relics of grand- 
eur, such as I had only dreamed of, were sold 
or pawned for food, fire, and lights. 

Through it all, in spite of it all, the room 
kept its pure, coid whiteness. Her last dol- 
lar would go, I knew, for the laundering of 
the white robes “ Siegfried lofed.” 

At length from debility it turned to fever. 
Mammy darling insisted that Mrs. Sanford, 
who had offered, should care for her simple 
wants and leave me free for Electra. 

Oh, the long, long, weary nights and days, 
when I could do nothing but bathe the 
burning head, heavy with its yellow glory, 
and wet the parched, fevered lips! I could 
not bear to cut off the glittering golden hair, 
she pleaded so earnestly. “Siegfried lof 
mein hair more as mein gold; mein gold iss 
gone ; mein hair muss I save.” 

Little by little, a word here, a word there, 
unconsciously to herself, I gathered her sto- 
ry, so strangely like the fanciful web that 
mammy and I had woven. Threading the 
links most patiently, at last I knew that in 
the father-land Electra Androvna Pasco- 
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; a 
vitch had walked in palaces, with the noble | of paper I saw it announced that Herr R—_ 
and the honored at her feet, eager to do ner | was to sail the next morning in the Cunard 
bidding. Siegfried, a young musician whose | steamer if he made the through connection, 
name even now is famous, had won her love| It was just a thread to cling to. I dared 
in the dangerous intimacy of musical study | not say a word to mammy, to Dr. Brandon 
with Herr R , Whose wife was also Elec- | even, still less to Electra, who was slowly 
tra’s friend. winning back to life, thanks to my Archi- 
Count Pascovitch tauntingly bade his) bald, but weaker than a child still, and look- 
daughter marry her musician when her be- | ing for his daily visit as the one excitement 
loved music should coin diamonds and gold- | in her blank, colorless life. 
enthalers! Not a groschen of dowry should | Choosing the hour of that morning call, 
she have from him. when none would miss me, I hurried as [| 
This girl so delicately nurtured, with tal-| never hurried before. Regardless of extor- 
ent, perhaps genius—who knows ?—lacking | tionate hack-men, so only I could win one 
experience and common-sense, dazzled by | word with Herr R He had left the ho- 
reports of fortunes acquired in America, the | tel. No matter; they might set me down as 
El Dorado of impecunious artists, conceived | insane, or madly in love with him, or any 
the bold idea of flashing upon the American | thing else equally far from the truth, so 


. 


public, winning success and shining dollars, 
to lay all at Siegfried’s feet. 

Alas, poor Siegfried! even then in the re- 
lentless grasp of Prussian military service, | 
powerless save with the sympathy of suffer- 
ing, nothing remained for him but impotent 
rage and fierce gnawing of his heavy black | 
mustache, when, through the undeserved | 
charge of connivance at her flight, he first | 


learned that his dove had flown. The let- | 


only I could win to him at whatever cost. 

Just stepping from his carriage to the 
plank I seized his hand, with one word, 
“Electra!” 

“What is it?” he answered, as eagerly, 

“She is ill—almost dying. She has been 
cold and hungry often. Is Siegfried living? 
Does he know ?” 

“Fool that I am!” half angrily growled 
the master. ‘Don’t you see I am helpless? 


ters between them had been few and unsat- | Fool, to believe a proud woman’s story of 
isfactory, as the army corps to which the | herself! She would die and make no sign ?” 


young officer was attached swept hither and 
thither at the nod of the mighty power be- 
hind the throne. Electra’s scorn of falsehood | 
had not prevented her withholding truths. 
As she had truly said, “ Electra could die, | 
Electra could starve, Electra could not say 
see haf failed.” 

When delirium set in I sent for Dr. Bran- 
don, the one friend to mammy and me for 
long years. He shook his head gravely and 
tenderly. 

“Poor child! Has she no friends ?” 

“None this side the water,’ I answered, 
sadly enough; “and of those the other side 
I have no trace or address.” 


“She would die and make no sign. It 
was in her fever that I learned there was a 
Siegfried.” 

“Your name? Quick. The bell is ring- 
ing!” 

I thrust one of my little working cards 
into his hand, just in time to be hustled 
away by the guardians of the public peace. 
It wasn’t much, but I had done what I could. 
He had my card, 


Margaret Arnold, 
188 University Place. 
Needle-woman, 


How I kept the secret that was so much 





“She will die without some home voice, 
some love of her childhood, something out- 
side of this unreal life of hers.” 

I could not restrain my tears as I begged 
and pleaded with him to save Electra, re- | 
proaching myself for fancied neglect or lack | 
of skill. 

“You have done all that a woman could | 
do for a sister, Margaret. I will do all that | 
I can, as if she were your sister.” | 

He kissed my forehead as he spoke. He 
had aright. If I have not said it before, it 
is because it was Electra’s story, not mine, 
that I was telling ; and it seemed useless to 
sentimentalize over our ten years’ engage- 
ment—since we were children almost, and 
he just getting into practice. 

It was early spring now. I knew that by 
the tiny bunches of blue violets I always 
found by Electra’s bedside after Dr. Bran- 
don’s morning call. One day on a stray bit 


| 





too big for my little body I hardly know. 
Sometimes I trembled and grew still with 
fright; yet I had done that which seemed 
right. If nothing came of it, no harm was 
done; and if— Well, fancy was not daring 
enough to go beyond. 

The weeks wore slowly away. Again it 
was June: roses had taken the place of vio- 
lets and lilies; again the strong pure white 
light flooded the room each morning. The 
purple fuchsia bloomed as freely and grace- 
fully as if neither pain nor poverty had been 
its comrades. 

Electra was able to sit up nearly all day 
now, so I divided my time between her and 
dear, darling mammy, always waiting, al- 
ways hoping, for the letter which sooner or 
later, I felt sure, would come from Herr 
R ; 
It came at last just when I least expected 
it, as things long waited for often do, and 
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not either as I expected, but in a way ever 
so much better than I had dared to hope. 

A quick peremptory knock on my door 
just as I was ready to start out in the morn- 
ing didn’t surprise me in the least, though 
it wasn’t time for the postman. I wasn’t 
one bit surprised either when I opened the 
door to see the original of the dark soldier 
in Electra’s room standing like a sentinel 
before me, and quite filling up our little 
entry. 

“She is living? Tell me all! I must 
bear it!” wringing my hands the while in a 
way I could not bear at all. 

“She is living, and gaining slowly. She 
will get well now. Iam just going round 
to see her.” 

Explanation was useless. I could not 
have found words to answer if he had ques- 
tioned. 

What this fine soldier thought or what 
he had endured on that sea-voyage, or, hard- 


er still, as we made our silent way through 
| such strange devious ways up to that high 
| white room, will never be known. 

| I led, he followed, up, up, up. 

| to him to wait on the landing. I opened 
| the door softly. She was standing by the 
| Window, training a spray of fuchsia with 
| crimson drooping bells about his picture. 


| Max had been lying at her feet. As I open- 

; ed the door he rose, with an eager, expect- 

| ant look in his dark wistful eyes, and stood 
| trembling with excitement, scarce restrain- 
ed by the firm white hand laid caressingly 
on his head. 

Without speaking I withdrew. 

Electra turned her sweet pale face. Out 
| of the darkness came one with open arms 
| reaching to the light. 

“Electra!” 

“ Siegfried !” 
| And the light that shone was pure and 
| white and warm. 


I motioned 
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By JOHN 


HE most intimate, and perhaps, in the 
common acceptation of the term, the 
most useful, friend that De Witt Clinton had 
during the latter half of his life was‘a mer- 


chant of New York, of whom very few of the 


present generation have ever heard. 

In the very month and year that Benjamin 
Franklin died, and in the second year of 
Washington’s Presidency, a young man by 
the name of Henry Post came down from 
WeStfield, in Connecticut, to New York, and 
entered the counting-house of Prior and Co. 

These people were friends of Clinton, who 
during his mayoralty was in the habit of 
frequenting their oftice—a sort of political 
rendezvous in those days—and where in due 
time he made young Post’s acquaintance. 
This acquaintance soon ripened into an in- 
timacy which only terminated with Clin- 
ton’s life. 

Of that intimacy precious memorials are 
happily preserved in a most confiding corre- 
spondence, covering a period of more than 
twenty years of Clinton’s most active public 
service. There was no subject so trifling that 
Clinton did not solicit Post’s advice about 
it; no end to be served in which he did not 
invite Post’s co-operation. If he wished a 


public meeting called or a hamper of wine | 


sent to him, a note discounted or ‘a newspa- 
per brought into line, or public sentiment 


manufactured for any purpose whatever, Mr. | 


Post—or Colonel Post, as he was familiarly 


designated—was the ready and efficient | 


friend whom he first took into his counsels. 
In periods of critical interest he used to write 
to Post daily; and it is a curious illustration 
of the absorbing nature of Clinton’s interest 


BIGELOW. 

|in public affairs that in the vast collection 
of from twelve to fifteen hundred of his let- 
ters found in Mr. Post’s possession at his 
death there were not a dozen which were 
; not devoted mainly, if not exclusively, to po- 
| litical concerns. None of these letters have 
been published, nor do they appear to have 
been consulted by any of Clinton’s biogra- 
phers. 

| De Witt Clinton is now only remembered 
as the author of the most important com- 
mercial highway of its kind in the world. 
Of the other events of his laborious public 
life, characterized as a large proportion of 
them unquestionably were by a high order 
of statesmanship—of his furious party strifes 
and struggles, conducted with a degree of 
acrimony from which the politics of our day 
(not yet specially renowned for decorum) 
are comparatively free—but little is known. 
His contemporaries for the most part are 
with him in the grave. His biographers 
have left very meagre details of his life, 
and what they have given us were gener- 
ally selected and colored with the strong 
partialities of political as well as personal 
friendship. Clinton’s letters to Colonel 
Post, written as they were under the condi- 
tions of the most unreserved intimacy and 
confidence, admit the reader, therefore, and 
for the first time, to Clinton’s most interior 
life. They give us Clinton the politician 
| rather than Clinton the statesman; they un- 
cover the most secret recesses of his heart, 
| his passions, his prejudices, his ambition, 
| his lofty pride, his scorn of every form of 
'meanness, his singular indifference to all 
‘such distinctions as wealth alone can con- 
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fer; and they enable us to comprehend the (Widow of David Bowne, a Quaker speaking 
otherwise unintelligible virulence of his ad- | E \der) married James Osgood, one of the Com- 
versaries on the one hand and the reckless | Missioners of the ‘Treasury under the old Consti- 
devotion of his friends on the other. | tution, who lived in it till Gov. D. Witt Clinton 
Before proceeding to lay before our read- | occupied it. The Walton Houses, near Peck 
Slip, in Pearl St., were during the war of the 
ers, aS We propose to do, some specimens of | J, : ‘Saleh Th syste : 
delta seen alate Neeet iaies aie Revolution distinguished for size and considera- 
<n Selb petgy elgumanammaa # 2 " ae een SMme"Y | tion, and were considered as far up town, and by 
intrusted to our editorial discretion, they | come called out of the Main C ity, which was low 
may be pleased to become somewhat better 


down.” 
acquainted with the person who was able | 
to inspire so eminent and sagacious a man The Franklin House has been thus more 
as De Witt Clinton with such a cordial and minutely described by one of Colonel Post's 
enduring friendship. | children : 


At the conclusion of his clerkship Mr. Post 
entered into business as a shipping merchant 
with a Mr. John Russell, under the partner- | wainscoted partitions, and open fire-places quaint. 
ship title of Post and Russell, and shortly ly tiled with blue India china, I remember, in 
after became united in marriage with Mary, one room, although the house was somewhat 
daughter of William Minturn. During the modernized when my father went to live in it, 

> 5 ¢ 

ot . in “per . a . . — Re " ate . 4 
“embargo” under Jefterson’s administration ‘The wall-paper in the Second Hall was of never- 
the firm of Post and Russell was dissolved, ailing interest to us children, with its gay pic- 
and a new firm was formed, of which Mr. tures of men and women of full size walking in 
Post was the head, under the name of Post beautiful gardens, sitting by fountains with para- 
Se “ G4 Cop tin ’ sols, or sailing on lakes with guitars and flutes 
x ell, ¢ ( pA ° 8 as vr is o. OP 
Grinnell, and Minturn. This was the be hate Decal 
coy : in their hands, 
ginning, and Mr. Post deserves to be regard- 
ed as the parent of one of the oldest and} Silvanus Millar, for many years surrogate 

’ vd > 

most distinguished commercial houses in| of New York, was also at one time a tenant 

. . ‘ | i P 
this country, still flourishing under the fa- | of the Franklin House. 
miliar and honored title of Grinnell, Min-| Colonel Post seems to have been a man of 
turn, and Co. great prudence, and endowed with rare ca- 

Mr. Post was for many years one of the | pacities for ascertaining the drift of public 
governors of the New York Hospital, and opinion. Of both these qualities Clinton 
from 1803 to 1813 was secretary of the board. | learned the value by experience. He used 
He was also a member of the Academy of sometimes to take a playful revenge for the 
Fine Arts, of the New York Historical So- | checks which his more impetuous tempera- 
ciety, of the New York Agricultural Society, | ment received from his friendly Mentor by 
of the Manumission Society, and of the Lin- | addressing him as “ Colonel Prudence.” 
nean Society of London. This correspondence abounds in expres- 

Colonel Post and his family for many | sions of respect for Post’s character, energy, 

e . Pr 
years occupied what was known as the old | and sagacity ; for as Clinton loved to be re- 
. } g 
Franklin House, on Franklin Square, part | minded of his own strong points, he did not 
of which is now covered by one corner of | begrudge the same pleasure to others. Thus 
the vast publishing house of Harper and | in one of his letters he writes: 

> 

Brothers. In his journa!, which is preserved | be gL» : 

" : J : _ .?) In aword, timidity is the Bohun upas which 
Colonel Post makes an interesting allusion 

St alsin: testes | Prevents our people from getting the complete 
' ahraereeg . poe ovember election. ‘The least re- 
‘When I arrived, Congress was in session, it | Ye"S¢ sinks them to the earth. Energy like yours 
being at the Federal Hall, Wall Street, and George would do every thing, and twelve men of your 
Washington lived at the Franklin House, in F, intelligence and decision would save the city. 


Square, and soon moved from it to M'Comb’s} [pn 1823 Clinton had noticed one of his 
four-story Double House, Broadway, from which, | 


‘ younger political protégés showing a dispo- 
when Congress moved to Philadelphia, he also ee sng sa Pap haati Pd strange has e 
went there. I saw George W ashington ride out | 
d : | on the 11th September, alluding to the fact 
several times, and once walk by E. Prior's house, | . ; 7 
in company with Tobias Lear, the President's | | in a letter to Post, he adds: 
secretary, ‘Thomas Jefferson, and Page of Vir- ‘The whole is an arrangement for his own 
ginia, I little thought then I should by any | benefit, and I think, with very little heart and 
course of accidents live in the same Franklin | with an overrated head, he will sink into utter 
House in which he resided as first President | | insignificance in time. Remember this predic- 
under the new Constitution, while putting the | tion in Silence. We must take the world as it 
govt. into operation. I even slept with my wife | | is, and, my friend, I should think it a very bad 
for about ten years in thé same room in which | world were it not for such virtuous and enlight- 
slept Washington and his wife, as also the great | ened men as yourself, who redeem human nature 
De Witt Clinton, who resided in the same House | from the odions imputations that are cast upon 
several years prévious to my occupancy. The | it. I speak this Seriatim [sic], and with some 
House was built by Walter Franklin in the year | | warmth of feeling. 1 know your friendship, and 
1770. He dying in a few years, his daughter | I respect you in ev ery point of view. I am your 


**Tt was a handsome old house, with its thick 
walls, richly carved staircase, deep window-seats, 

















friend, and I hope that you will experience the 
benefits of my friendship.” 


De Witt Clinton was born at New Wind- 
sor, on the Hudson, on the 2d of March, 1769; 
he was admitted to the bar in 1788, and the 
same year reported the debates of the State 
Convention which ratified the new Consti- 


tution of the United States for a New York | 


journal. He was sent to the Assembly in 
1797, to the State Senate in 1798; he became 
a member of the Council of Appointment in 
1801, and at the exceptionally early age of 
thirty-three was chosen United States Sen- 
ator. In 1803 he resigned his seat in that 
body to take the office of Mayor of the city 
of New York—an exchange scarcely intelli- 
gible to those who judge by the relative 
importance of those positions in our time. 





He held this dignity almost continuously | 
till 1815, during part of the time—from 1805 | 


to 1811—occupying also a seat in the State 


Senate. He was also Lieutenant-Governor | 


from 1811 to 1813, besides being an unsuc- 


cessful candidate for the Presidency against | 


Madison in 1812, receiving 89 against 128 
electoral votes. 
In 1815 he wrote a memorial in favor of 


uniting the waters of the Great Lakes and 


the Atlantic by a canal, which was adopted 
at a large meeting of the citizens of New 


York, and so numerously signed that it may | 


be said to have overcome all effective oppo- 
sition in our State Legislature to the prose- 
cation of that great enterprise, which had al- 
ready seriously occupied Clinton’s thoughts 
and time for many years. 

In compliance with the prayer of his 
memorial an act was passed by the Legis- 
lature on the 17th April, 1816, “to provide 
for the internal navigation of the State,” 
and Stephen Van Rensselaer, De Witt Clin- 
ton, Samuel Young, Myron Holley, and Jo- 
seph Elliott were named commissioners to 
devise plans, ete., with instructions to re- 


port within twenty days after the com- | 


mencement of the next annual session of 
the Legislature, and $20,000 were appropri- 
ated for the expenses of the commission. 
The commissioners set about their work 
without delay. The following are extracts 
from letters written by Clinton to Mr. Post 
from Buffalo and Utica, while engaged in ex- 
ecuting the instructions of the Legislature. 
“ Burrawo, 28 July, 1816. 


**My pear Srr,—...... All the commissioners 
are here except V. Rensselaer, who was forced 


to go home by the peculiar situation of his wife. | 


We had a full board at Utica, with the excep- 
tion of Elliott, who was detained home by indis- 
position. We have as hitherto proceeded with 
the most perfect harmony, and every thing pre- 
sages well. The whole route of this as well as 
the Champlain Canal will be finished in season. 
Our measures will unite prudence and energy. 
‘*Our business here is to locate the source of 
the Canal. We will then move eastwardly, ex- 
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| amining the land and the water with a serutiniz- 
ing eve, superintending our operations, and ex- 
| ploring all our facilities and embarrassments. 

** T have had the pleasure of seeing many of our 
friends, and all seem to be so. The people of 
this country are uncommonly intelligent. The 
pretended constitutional difficulties are viewed 
with the most supreme contempt. 

**T write this with a view of Lake Erie from 
my open window. ‘The wind northerly, and the 
surface of this sea gently ruffled—a square-rigged 
vessel sailing up the Lake—a sail-boat passing 
to Canada, and a British vessel of war in sight. 
A little to the right is the site of Fort Erie, and 
before me I see the remains of a house destroyed 
in the general conflagration of this place. Some 
of our red brethren are in the street, and on the 
ruins of an old battery are some young gentle- 
men from the South contemplating the magnifi- 
cent scenery of the Lake. When we look to the 
past, and conceive that about thirty years ago 
this land flowing with milk and honey (I speak 
figuratively) was exclusively occupied by the 
wandering Tartars of America—that since that 
period it has been the theatre of naval and mili- 
| tary achievements which will render it classic 
ground to future generations—that these im- 
| mense seas will in a few years be whitened with 
commerce —that they will be connected by in- 
|land navigation with the ocean, and that the 
place where I now write will, in all human prob- 
ability, before the passing away of the present 
generation, be the second city in the State—the 
mind is lost in wonder and perplexed and con- 
founded with the immensity of the ideas which 
press upon it.” 


“Urtroa, 14 August, 1816. 

‘*My pear S1r,—I am so far on my way 
back, but shall be detained some weeks in visit- 
| ing the country down and the Champlain Canal. 
|The commissioners are now all scattered, but 
| will be together in 8 or 10 days. Buffalo is to 
| be the point of beginning, and in 50 years it will 
|be next to N. York in wealth and population. 
| We have looked at all the difficult points, ascend- 
|ed mountains, penetrated forests, descended into 
wide-spreading and deeply excavated ravines, 
| and have, upon the whole, enccuntered more fa- 
tigue than I thought I could bear. The result 
| is most satisfactory. ‘The work can be easily ef- 
| fected, and the utmost cost will not exceed our 
calculations. ‘The public sentiment is also fixed 
|in its favor. There is scarcely a dissentient in 
|this vast country. One-half of the line from 
| Rome to the Seneca River is nearly run, making 
|a distance of 90 miles, and the scenery exceeds 
|the most sanguine expectations—a level of 45 
| miles after a descent of 6 feet, then a descent of 
| 16 and a new level of 30 miles, then 6 or 8 feet 
to the Seneca River. 
| **In other respects this exploration has been 
| most satisfactory. I have seen many valuable 


| subjects in Natural History, and have made many 
interesting remarks on the antiquities, geology, 
| etc., of this important country. 
| Our reception has been friendly throughout. 
On all sides we have met with every attention. 
“ As to the constitutional question, it is hoot- 
'ed at by every body. My colleague, Mr. Y.,* 
}and Genl. P. B. Porter have no doubt on the 





* Samuel Young. 
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subject. Govr. T.* is well understood by the | 
intelligent. On all points connected with great 
political bearings you may be assured that there | 
is almost an unanimous coincidence with your | 
feelings and wishes.” 


At the election in 1816 Tompkins had been 
chosen Governor of the State of New York, 
and also Vice-President of the United States. 
The Legislature of the State ordered a new 
election for Governor in April, 1817, which | 
resulted in making Clinton Tompkins’s suc- 
cessor. As Clinton’s standing with the Re- 
publican party had become somewhat com- 
promised, his relations with Tompkins had 
not been either politically or personally 
quite friendly; hence the truce between 
them described in the following letter. Van 
Buren had engineered the opposition to Clin- 
ton, and had chosen Porter as its candi- 
date. This will explain the allusion to V. B. 
in the postscript. The chancery suit to 
which reference is made in the same letter, 
and in which Clinton says, emphatically, 
that the Court of Errors “ without doubt” 
would decide in his favor, was brought by 
the residuary legatees of his wife’s father to 
set aside a sale of a large tract of land that 
gentleman had made to Clinton and a Mr. 
Norton. It was a regretable circumstance 
that every Senator who voted in caucus 
against Clinton’s nomination for Governor 
voted for reversing the judgment of the 
court below, and every one who voted for 
Clinton in caucus voted for sustaining it. 
Thirty-five men voting as judges upon a 
purely legal question exactly as they had 
already voted upon a strictly party measure 
was a coincidence not particularly favorable 


to the tribunal in which it occurred, and | 


none the more so because of Clinton’s confi- 
dent prognosis of the result. Van Buren 
was a member of the Senate and of the 
court, but, as he had been of counsel for one 
of the parties in the court below, did not 
vote on the appeal. 
* Atnany, 6 April, 1817. 

**Dear Srr,—I have just come from a visit 
to Vice-P. T.¢ At the close of it he said that 
if the oppugnation of the Columbian to the Dis- 
trict Senatorial nomination was discontinued 
there would be no difficulty there, as he was as- 
sured by one of the most violent men, probably 
meaning Targee. Upon a review of the whole 
case, and in accordance with the general sen- 
timent, I believe that if our friends observe 
these three negative rules there will be no dis- 
turbance now or hereafter from our present op- 
ponents : 

‘*1, Not to quarrel with Monroe. He is, as 
Gen. B. assures me, friendly—all about him very 
hostile. 





* Governor Tompkins. 
rated from Clinton at the date of this letter, and had 


discouraged the canal project, partly, no doubt, be- 
cause its fortunes were so closely identified with those 


of Clinton. 
t Daniel D. Tompkins, Vice-President. 


| doubt..... 


This gentleman had sepa- 


“2. To treat the V. P. well; if this can not 
be digested by all, not ill. 


sen 


3. Not to stir up strife with the Martling 
men. In contention they live and move and have 


their being. Cessante causd@, cessat effectus, is a 
maxim as true in politics as in philosophy. Re- 
move the aliment of their dominion, and they 
dwindle into nothing. ‘The fire-brand is their 
sceptre, and their throne is composed of toma- 
hawks and scalping knives. 

‘*My stay here is unexpectedly protracted, 
If I go away, the Canal Commissioners can not 


| form a board, and the law is not yet decided 
) 


on. Something will be done. But if that also 
fails, it will be owing, I think, to invidious or 
foolish friends. ‘The appeal from Chancery will 
be decided to-morrow —favorably, I have no 

‘**We are all harmony. An obscure painter 
of the Flemish school has made, if my recollec- 
tion serves me, a very ludicrous and grotesque 
representation of Jonah immediately after he 
was ejaculated from the whale’s belly. He is 
represented as having a very bewildered and 
dismal physiognomy, not knowing from whence 
he came nor to what place bound. Just so looks 
V. B., the leader of the oppugnation army,” 

The following letters were written after 
Clinton had resumed the Governor’s chair, 
in July: 

“ ALBANY, 24 July, 1817. 

“Dear Sir,—I received your letters, and 
thank you for them. 

** My Western journey was pleasant and high- 
| ly satisfactory. ‘The Canal is in a fine way. ‘Ten 
| miles will be completely finished this season, and 

all within the estimate. The application of the 
| simple labor-saving machinery of our contractors 
| has the operation of magic. Trees, stumps, and 
| every thing vanish before it. ‘The blockheads 
| who manage the Martling paper with you appear 
to be ignorant of the A B C of the subject. It 
| is questionable whether they even know what a 
| cubic vard is. 

** We located ourselves in the new house to- 
day, and will continue in a disorganized state un- 
til the latter end of next week. My library will 
exact severe labor for its arrangement. 

“JT will thank you to request Mr. Astor to 
send me a small box of new tea; Comstock, the 

| cyder merchant, six dozen of his best eyder ; and 
William Bruce, of Broadway, a barrel of his best 
porter—all to be charged to me. 

**Let me hear from you often, and believe 
me, 











| 
** Yours sincerely, 
“De Wirt Crrytox.” 
| The “friend on Staten Island” referred 
to in the following letter was Vice-Presi- 
dent Tompkins, whose accounts with the 
government for expenditures made in the 
war of 1812 while he was Governor had been 
so carelessly kept as to place him before the 
public for a time in a very embarrassing po- 
sition. He did not resign the Vice-Presi- 
dency, however, but on the contrary was re- 
| elected to that office in 1820. The Comp- 
| troller was Archibald M‘Intyre, who was 
charged with the auditing of Tompkins’s 
accounts. 
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“ Atpany, 21 Sept.* 


“My pear Sir,—...... The Comptroller has | 


returned, having done, and expecting to do, noth- 
ing. Our friend on Staten Island is unfortunate- 
ly sick in body and mind. He talks of resigning 
and taking the Collectorship, and making An- 
thony Lamb his Deputy. ‘Lhis is, no doubt, his 
serious intention, and you may look out for it. 
I do not think he will be appointed unless he 
settles his accounts at Washington. His situa- 
tion is upon the whole deplorable, and calculated 
to excite sympathy. 

‘‘'The Canal proceeds wondrously well. The 


Martling opposition has ruined them forever. | 


‘The public mind was never in a better train for 
useful operations, John ‘Townsend has just 


come from the West. ‘There is but one senti- | 


ment. 

‘** Jacob Barker has bought up the Sandy Hill 
Bank. He is a dangerous friend in politics. 
His conduct in relation to Slocum and Staff is 
highly exceptionable. 

** Peaceful’s letter from Owasco makes a great 
noise. ‘The foot of Hercules is to be seen in it. 

** Yours truly.” 


In the fall of 1807 Jesse Hawley com- 
menced the publication of a series of papers 
in the Genesee Messenger to develop the idea 


of uniting the Great Lakes and the Atlantic | 


by acanal. These papers were thought very 
able, and to have done very much to prepare 
the public mind for its practical consumma- 
tion by Clinton. His letters were signed 
“Hercules.” This explains the allusion to 
the probable authorship of “ Peaceful’s” let- 
ter in the last paragraph of the preceding 
letter. 

Clinton’s relation with the administration 
or Republican party had been any thing but 
cordial for many years, and he thought he 
had reason to belieye that President Monroe 
was using the patronage of the Federal gov- 
ernment against him. Stung with these 


suspicions, Clinton, on the 19th of November, | 


1820, wrote as follows to Colonel Post : 


“ ALBANY, 19 Nov., 1820. 

“Pear Srr,—I have received your letter, 
and, like its author, it is very good—very wise 
and very politic. 

“*The Tammany Horse rides through the Leg- 
islature like a wild ass’s colt. All will end well. 
Thousand and tens of thousands of Office Seekers 
under the new Council. 

‘*T want authenticated testimony of the inter- 
ference of the National Govt. in our Elections. 
Our friends must be up and doing on this sub- 
ject. It is all-important. I have written to 
Haines on this subject. 

‘*Pell will hand you a correct speech. He 
will also speak to you on the above subject. 

‘*The trial of Verplanck for a riot must be pub- 
lished. Give the manuscript to him.” 


The paragraph about Verplanck deserves 
a word of explanation. 

During the year 1814 Gulian C. Verplanck, 
under the nom de plume of Abimelech Coody, 





* No year given. Probably 1819. 


published some papers in a New York jour- 
nal on the impropriety of opposing the war, 
and urging a manful defense of the coun- 
try. In these communications he criticised 
Clinton with great severity. They were an- 
swered under the signature of “A Travel- 
ler,” supposed to be Clinton, who attributed 
Verplanck’s hostility to a charge to a jury 
given by Clinton while Mayor of New York, 
on an occasion when Verplanck was indict- 
ed with others for provoking a riot during 
the Commencement exercises at Columbia 
College in 1811.* Near the close of his pa- 
per the Traveller says: “He (Coody, alias 
Verplanck) has become the head of a polit- 
ical sect called the Coodies, of hybrid na- 
| ture, composed of the combined spawn of 
Federalism and Jacobism, and generated in 
the venomous passions of disappointment 
|and revenge, without any definite charac- 
ter—neither fish, flesh, nor bird nor beast, 
but a nondescript made up of 


| *** All monstrous, all prodigious things.’” 
1 


The paragraph in the text goes to con- 
firm the suspicion that Clinton was the 
“Traveller.” 

Eight days after the preceding letter was 
written Clinton applies more specifically for 
evidence of the abuse of Federal patronage. 


** What,” he asks, ‘‘is the annual amount of 
the patronage of the National Government in this 
State? Custom-house we have ——; Navy- 
yard, ——; army, ——; navy, ——; contracts, 
|——}; Judiciary, ——; Treaty of Ghent, . 
| Post-office, . Knowing the accuracy of your 

calculations, I rely much on you. ‘The question 
is important. Consult Eckford and Davis cau- 
tiously.” 








| Clinton approved of Quakerism in relig- 
ion, but not in politics. Post had evident- 
ly cautioned him against an aggressive war- 
| fare upon the administration, for which the 
list of Federal office-holders in the State was 
to furnish ammunition. To this he furnish- 
es a most characteristic reply, for Clinton’s 
political church was nothing if not militant. 


“ Atpany, 20 Nov., 1820. 

‘*My pear Srr,—I have received your letter, 
and approve of its proper and judicious remarks 
in all respects excepting its general tendency to 
cramp energy. In political warfare the defensive 
side will eventually lose. ‘This is also the case 
in military collision, and you may trace its influ- 
ence to a game of chess. Energy in a good 
cause will carry every thing. The meekness of 
Quakerism will do in religion, but not in politics. 
Iam not in the least apprehensive of the investi- 
gation about official interference. I repeat it— 
every thing will answer with energy and decision. 

‘“Onr friends are in high spirits. ‘The month 
of February will shake the faction to atoms.” 





* See a full account of this riot, and the trial which 
ensued, and Clinton’s charge to the jury, in the admi- 

| rable eulogy of Verplanck read before the Century 
Club in 1870 by Judge Daly. 
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years been estranged from Clinten, set on 
foot a new organization of the Democratic 
party of the State of New York, and was 
the ruling spirit of a coterie of clever politi- 
cians, among whom William L. Marcy, Ed- 
win Croswell, Azariah C. Flagg, and Benja- 
min F. Butler afterward became prominent, 
by whom the political control of the State 
was uninterruptedly e 
thirty years. This was the “faction” allud- 
ed to in the foregoing letter. The appre- 
hensions about Van Buren expressed in the 
following letter were confirmed by his elec- 
tion to the United States Senate in 1821, de- 
feating the combined forces of the Clinto- 
nians and Federalists : 





“30 N.* 

“Dear Str,—Yours of 28th duly received. 
Its contents quite interesting. 

**'The hint about Dutchess good, quite good— 
had onght to be followed up. ‘The present Atty. 
Genl.t will certainly be turned out. Suppose he 
resigns before the Ist of February, the time of 
the expiration of the old Council, whom shall 
we appoint in order to defeat the arch-scoundrel 
V. B.?} > Lam afraid he will beat Sanford for 
Senator. He will, unless his friends stand out 
against a Caucus decision. ‘This intimation is a 
great secret. 

**T think that we will give the faction a great 
prostration, with suitable energy. Go on with 
your collection of proofs. I think that with a 
little industry this matter will stand well. 

** Yours.” 


During the session of the Legislature in 
1818, Ogden Edwards, then a member of that 
body from the city of New York, introduced 
a bill into the Assembly calling for a State 
Convention to revise the constitution, the 
main object of his partisans being to abolish 
the Council of Appointment. The bill was 
rejected by the Assembly, but the policy of 
a convention was adhered to by the party, 
of which Van Buren was then the leader, 
until in 1821 a bill calling a Constitutional 
Convention was finally passed. Clinton dis- 
countenanced Edwards’s bill, and any other 
which conferred upon the convention unre- 
stricted powers. The following letter states 
compactly the grounds of his qualified oppo- 
sition: 

25 Nov.§ 

“Drar Srr,—......The objections of the 
Council will be sustained by public opinion. 
There is no inconsistency. I am in favor of a 
Convention properly and fairly called, but not 
for one got up precipitately for bad purposes, 
under bad auspices, and with a view to shake 
society to its foundations in order to sustain the 
predominance of bad men. 

‘The public mind is in fine order. Nothing 
but energy is necessary to carry every thing. 





* Probably November, 1820. 

t+ Thomas J. Oakley was appointed Attorney-Gen- 
eral in 1819, Samuel A. Talcott succeeding him in 1821. 

+ Van Buren. § Probably 1820. 
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xercised for more than | 


ress 


In 1818 Mr. Van Buren, who had for many | The vulgar insolence of the Senate has destroved 


the respectability of that body. 

‘* Washington is in terror and confusion. We 
must confine the express charge to the officers 
and the Postmaster-Genl., leaving a wide door 
open for implication. We have nothing to gain 
| by temporizing with these gentry. Have you 
|seen Pell? I referred him to you because one 
can not speak in extenso on paper. 

**Woodworth and Yates have d——d them- 
selves. Against a convention, and yet in favor 
of the bill calling one ; preferring other provis- 
ions, and yet in favor of those they did not ap- 
prove—weak men with sinister purposes, 

‘There are great and consoling views in fu- 
ture. Republican govt. must and can be sup- 
ported in its purity. ‘The people are wiser than 
the men who attempt to deceive.” 


It would seem from the foregoing that 
Post’s statistics of Federal interference had 
taken effect in Washington, and that Clin- 
ton meant to avail himself of them to the ut- 
termost. His “leaving a wide door open for 
implication” shows that at least some of the 
uses and abuses of a partisan press were 
quite as well understood half a century ago 
as to-day, and were the familiar resources 
of statesmen at least as prominent in those 
| days as those who employ them in ours. 

In the following letter Clinton shows that 

his proposal to leave “a wide door open for 

implication” was neither a hasty nor care- 
| less expression. He says that in discussing 
| the policy of the government they must not 
limit themselves to facts, but “recourse must 
also be had to inferences,” therein uniting 
“boldness with prudence.” 

When such maxims were laid down by 
the sommités of political circles, we need 
hardly be surprised to find such epigrams 
as the following circulatjng freely about the 
swash-bucklers of the press : 


| 
| “Lie on, Duane, lie on for pay, 
| And, Cheetham, lie thou too ; 
More against truth you can not say 
Than truth can say ’gainst you.’* 
| * ALBany, 27 Nov., 1820. 
** Dear Sir,—...... From the developments of 
publie opinion which are constantly ocenrring it 
| really appears that the people are hostile to a 
convention, 

“The letter of V. B. is a precious morceau. 
It sets grammar and truth at defiance, and it 
speaks out plainly that the aid of the General 
| Govt. is necessary in the election, and this aid 
was unquestionably afforded. 

‘The course of exposition ought, I think, to 
be this: to collect a voluminous mass of docu: 
ments detailing facts, and to form from them a 
lucid, intelligible statement. On the representa- 
tion of facts recourse must also be had to infer- 
ences, and it ought also to unite boldness with 
prudence, 

**Y. and Woodworth were both frightened, 





* William Duane was editor of the Aurora and 
Cheetham was editor of the Citizen. This epigram 
appeared in the Evening Post in the days when those 
prints were most influential and disreputable. 
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and have damned themselves. The latter sup- | 


posed also that he would distinguish himself by 
his independence. I don’t know a fellow more 
intrinsically despicable. I intend the first con- 
yenient opportunity to cut him to the quick. Y. 
is a miserable fellow—the dupe of his own van- 
ity and the tool of bad principles.” 


Owing to the rapid growth of the State 
in commerce and population, the Supreme 
Court, as early as 1819, had become sur- 
charged with business, and some relief had 
become indispensable. It was proposed by 
one of the Clintonian members of the Sen- 
ate that, besides filling the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Judge Thompson, two 
more judges should be added to that bench, 
and that one of the three new judges should 
be Van Buren. Referring to this situation, 
Judge Hammond wrote: 


‘‘T am not authorized to say that Mr. Van 
Buren would have accepted the appointment, 
but I have some reason to believe he would have 
done so. He appeared to be tired of the eternal 
political struggles to which he seemed doomed, 
and such, in truth, he told me was the fact. The 
probability is that if at that moment the office 
of judge had been tendered to him he would 
have gladly retired from political contests, and 
employed the great powers of his mind in the 
discharge of his official duties, and would have 
confined his ambition to the acquisition of dis- 
tinction and fame as a jurist. Had this scheme 
been adopted (if one may be allowed to specu- 
late on probabilities), it is reasonable to conject- 
ure that the then existing judicial system would 
not have been broken up, that Mr. Clinton would 


have been sustained, and that probably Mr. Van | 


3uren never would have been President of the 
United States. It must be confessed that one 
object of the proposer of this plan was to get 
Mr. Van Buren out of the Legislature, and de- 
tach him from the active management of the 
party of which he was the life and soul.’* 


A knowledge of the foregoing facts adds 
interest, if not importance, to the following. 
It farther illustrates Clinton’s way occasion- 
ally of permitting the end to sanctify the 
means : 

“ Artbany, 2 December, 1820. 

**Dear Str,—W. P. V.N.t and the Burrite 
portion of the Bucktails, and others opposed to 
V. Buren, were very anxious to know some time 
ago whether he had not made overtures to Govr. 
Clinton, and promised to withdraw himself from 
office if appointed a judge, about the time that 
question was pending. Such overture was made 
through two respectable men, and rejected. The 
fact may be communicated and boldly asserted, 
leaving my name out of view. He dares not 
bring it toa scrutiny. The mode of communi- 
cation is left to you. It is very important to 
destroy this Prince of Villains. 

‘*Go on and collect testimony. The public 
mind is in good trim. 

** Your friend in verity.” 





* Political Hist. of New York, vol. i., p. 499. 
t+ William P. Van Ness, Burr's second in his duel 
with Hamilton. 


As early as 1822 Clinton’s correspondence 
betrays the preoccupation of his mind with 
the question of a successor to Mr. Monroe. 
On the 21st of August in that year he writes: 


‘**T have just received a letter from H. How- 
land, of Scipio, who has just returned from Penn- 
sylvania. He says: ‘I can not descend to the 
meanness of flattery. I think I never have with 
thee. Circumstances may require frankness. I 
find thou art much approved in Pennsylvania, 
and that not limited to parties. There is a time 
when public envy is satisfied. Public opinion is 
running rapidly in thy favor in this Country, and 
here not confined to parties. It is my wish, as 
one American Citizen, that thou shouldest be a 
candidate for the next Presidency. Ohio, now 
powerful, has a deep interest in internal improve- 
ments. Indiana limited. My friend Wm. H. 
Brown, editor of the Illinois State Paper, con- 
stantly advocates thy measures. Missouri looks 
this way.’ 

‘**T have also received a letter from Col. Meeks, 
of Kentucky, quite enthusiastic; from Robert 
Smith, of Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, who signs 
himself Printer. Can you find out who he is? 
The affair of S. H.* will, I am afraid, turn out 
badly for him, I know his history; caution and 
courtesy are requisite. Duane is correct. A 
life of adventure and intrigue. He is, I have 
no doubt, friendly, but when he finds it his in- 
terest he will leave you. Mullet is a farmer at 
Greenbush, is a drunkard, and has had commu- 
nication with Russell, who is a Yankee rascal 
adventurer, with sharp wits and total destitution 

| of principle. The whole is a bad affair, and 
Hunt will be ruined, Iam afraid. Russell is too 
cunning to have committed himself on paper. 

‘Tam sorry for W. Duane.t I think that his 
circumstances must be very low. His paper has 
lost much of its circulation, and most of its in- 
fluence. The Columbian Observer is an able pa- 
per. I have ordered it. 

**Van Buren is very busy. I left him at the 
| Springs waiting the arrival of Secretary Thomp- 
;son and family, who leave Albany this day for 

that place. He was very civil, and looks dis- 
tressed. Young I have seen frequently lately, 
| and several of his adherents; their tone is sensi- 
bly altered. Yates is unpopular, and Southwick 
will beat him in this city and Schenectady. Ad- 
ams stands no chance, and Crawford's friends 
exhibit more smoke than fire. Be assured he 
has no strength of any magnitude in this State.” 


Near the commencement of the century 
the William Duane referred to in the pre- 
ceding letter, intoxicated with the new po- 
litical ideas of the period, started a paper at 
Philadelphia, which he called the Aurora, and 
which espoused the most advanced ideas of 
the Jeffersonian Democracy. Forsome years 
it exerted considerable influence. Mr. Jef- 
ferson even flattered the editor by attrib- 
uting his election to its vigorous support. 
| When the seat of government was trans- 
| ferred from Philadelphia to Washington the 
political importance of the Aurora began to 
decline, and its editor to become needy and 





| *® Seth Hunt. t Editor of the Aurora. 
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dependent. Among Mr. Post’s letters were 
many from Duane, most of them revealing 
different aspects of the desperate situation 
of his affairs, and his anxiety to ingraft his 
financial fortunes upon the political fortunes 
of Governor Clinton. In January, 1822, we 
find him acknowledging the receipt of fifty 
dollars from Mr. Post. On the 2d of August 
he writes again: 

** You may judge of the necessity of my doing 
something when I tell you that yesterday my 
wife and children had no dinner, nor money to 
purchase one, and I can not run in debt without 
a prospect of paying. I have very promising 
prospects by going on a mercantile adventure to 


Caraccas, and have been solicited to go to Mex- | 
ico, but the imperial atmosphere is not fit for | 


my lungs...... I have declined taking the Advo- 
cate from a sense of decency, which, I regret to 
perceive, does not prevail much in my native 
State, or such a nuisance could not exist there, 
in the fermentation of its own corruption.” 


On the 12th of August in the same year 
he wrote again: 


‘* As to the Aurora, the ‘ powers that be’ have 
not been idle nor unsuccessful in their efforts ; 
they have gradually withdrawn 300 subscribers 
from it, all principally in the Southern direction, 
and have actually embarrassed me so much, in 
addition to the hard times, and the War Depart- 
ment withholding above $7000 due me, that it is 


even now problematical whether I can weather | 


the storm, having in vain endeavored to obtain 
$1000 only till May, for which I tendered a 
bond and mortgage on my whole office. Confi- 
dence is entirely gone here, and I find it diffi- 
cult, with $40,000 due to me, to collect domes- 
tic subsistence and half wages to my establish- 
ment. If I could obtain about fifty subscribers 
to Franklin’s works, it would carry me triumph- 


ant through the winter, and, the State elec- | 


tion completed, I should be better off than at 
any time since the war. I should suppose this 
would not be difficult, if there was any one who 
would set about it. It would keep my mind free 
from the most painful of all incommodations— 
the applications for money when there is none to 
pay.” 


It will be apparent from the paragraphs 
above cited that the correspondence be- 
tween Post, as the agent of Clinton, and Du- 
ane was not entirely disinterested on either 
side; that Duane had a pen for which he 
was anxious to find a market, and Clinton 
had ambitions to the gratification of which 
such a pen might contribute. This expla- 
nation and the letter from Duane which 
follows seem a needful introduction to the 
next succeeding letter to Post from Gov- 
ernor Clinton. 


“Puiva., 83d April, 1822. 
“Dear Srr,—An article from the Ontario 
Messenger, published in the Advocate of yester- 
day, has somewhat surprised me. Be so good 
as to let me know whether that article speaks 
the intentions of Mr. Clinton’s friends, or if it be 
an act of the individual only. 


*‘T have not written to you for some time, for, 
in fact, I had nothing to say that was not pub- 
lic, and my situation has been such as to render 
what was formerly a recreation—that of editing 
my paper—now a hard and hopeless task, | 
have struggled through the last eleven months 
under a weight that I can not well endure, and 
see no prospect now before me but utter depri- 
vation. ‘The morbid state of the public mind is 
not suited to my temperament, and my paper and 
my ideas of right and wrong are not suited to 
the actual state of society. Necessity drags me 
along as the wrecked mariner clings to the plank 
that remains; but the slightest ruffle of the wa- 
ters overwhelms him, I am just so, and out of 
| sight of land, without compass to steer by, and 
every thing overclouded. ; 

**Were I of that kind of stuff that is most 
current, I could make terms of sale for myself. 
I have had overtures most audacious from Ad- 
| ams, and some oglings from Calhoun, and some 
| of Clay’s friends have been trying what ground 
| [should take. I have had no reserves, and have 
| none. If Mr. C. is to be a candidate for the 
| Presidency, let me know explicitly. If any oth- 

er course be pursued, let me know; for in the 
| event of his not being the man, it will be wholly 
| indifferent to me who is. " 
**Clay has been in this city a week; he is 
| now confined to his chamber, having been bled. 
I suspect incipient pleurisy. As I do not per- 
sonally know him, I can not say any thing of 
| what he is doing or means to do. I met him at 
| the South American minister’s, but did not ex- 
change even a bow. He lodges with Mr. Meade, 
| he being counsel for Meade in the Florida treaty 
indemnities. 

**Do not delay to apprise me of what is the 
| state of things. If all is abandoned, in the spirit 
lof that Ontario article I shall indeed be mor- 
| tified, because a good plan of operations, well di- 
| gested and acted upon, with the time that is to 
| elapse, would, in my mind, be effectual. 


Seven 
| weeks before ‘Thos, Jetferson’s nomination his 
nearest friends and the most active politicians 
| had no hope of his election, It was a well-ci- 
gested plan, well executed, that produced the ef- 
jfect. Tama too pauvre diable to do any thing 
| but write and think ; and tho’ I shall be wrecked, 

I trust my faculties will not sink under the shock. 
At least personal ill or privation could not affect 
me for an instant. I could live on bread and 
water, and so I was only warmly clad, a plank 
would not discompose me in my natural sleep ; 
but there is a little circle of sweet sensible givls, 
to whom I am the raven, and whose wants would 
be more wounding than bayonets. 

‘** Pardon my incoherency ; but do not neglect 
to advise me, as I must cail up all my force to 
extricate myself from the peril that I am in, 

‘* Yours, very truly.” 


The following from Clinton was obviously 

written after a perusal of the preceding: 
“ Atnany, 5 April, 1822. 

**My pear Srr,—I return you the letter. It 

| is, as usual, very interesting. The Ontario Mes- 

senger article is the exclusive work of J. C. 

Spencer, who has been for a long time a Mal- 

content on account of the Office of District Atty. 

| being confined to a County, and because he was 

| not appointed Atty.-Genl. He is an incubus on 
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the party, and the loss of Ontario «nd some of | worth, “a weak man, with sinister purposes.” 


the neighboring Counties may be imputed to his 
deleterious management. Apart from him, we 
will stand well; with him, we participate in all 
his unpopularity. His father,* who is really 
—_—, and who has injured us a thousandfold, 
disavows his conduct; but that he is in favor 


of Yates, with a view to retain his office, is not | 


doubted, and there is but one general undi- 
vided sentiment of contempt. The friends of 
Young say they will be now with us; the ob- 
stacle is removed; and the friends of Yates im- 
plore them to be silent. 

‘* Pell’s conduct is not a little surprising. It 
exposes me to reproach, and himself to more 
than suspicion. 
know why he has disobeyed my peremptory or- 
ders. 

‘The tax on banks will not pass. It is a 
ramification of a system of Jacobinism—a war 
against property. 

‘The policy of our party is to be concentrated 
for action, to be silent, and to act when an op- 
portunity offers. Our prospects are excellent. 
We shall prevail as sure as fate. 

‘* As for Crawford, and Calhoun, and Adams, 
and Clay, they have outraged public sentiment 
by their obtrusive claims.” 

Clinton’s Presidential aspirations made 
him a very censorious judge of all who did 
not sympathize with them. The four com- 
peting candidates, Crawford, Clay, Calhoun, 
and Adams, could hardly be paralleled, Clin- 
ton being judge, by any equal number of 
the twelve Cesars of Suetonius. Crawford 
is “as hardened a ruffian as Burr ;” Calhoun 
is “treacherous,” and “a thorough-paced po- 
litical blackleg ;” Adams “in politics was an 
apostate, and in private life a pedagogue, 
and every thing but amiable and honest,” 
while his father, the ex-President, was “a 
scamp.” Rufus King’s speech in the United 
States Senate on the Missouri Compromise 
was “an absurd declamation.” Judge Smith 
Thompson, of the United States Supreme 
Court, “is one of the domestic circle of 
President Monroe, and one of the coterie of 
old women that surround him ;” “a tool of 
Van Buren.” Governor Yates is “ perfidious 
and weak.” Henry Wheaton’s “conduct is 
shamefully disgraceful, and he might be 
lashed naked round the world; but he has 
already got an exuberant portion of public 
contempt, and he has destroyed himself for- 
ever.” “There is but one opinion about 
Wheaton, and that is that he is a pitiful 
scoundrel.” Chief Justice Ambrose Spencer 
is classed as a minus quantity, and his son 
John C., “the political millstone of the 
West.” Peter B. Porter “wears a mask.” 
Mullett isa drunkard. Russell is “a Yankee 
rascal adventurer, with sharp wits and total 
destitution of principle.” Hoffman is “a poor 
devil; he goes to bed drunk every night.” 
Dr. Stuart “is a notorious story-teller ;” “he 
will lie to any conceivable extent.” Wood- 

* 





* Chief Justice Ambrose Spencer. 
Vor. L.—No. 297.—28 


Root is “a bad man.” General Bogardus 
was “a mere driveler.” Cramer and Rogers 
“are always in the market, and you can in- 
fer nothing from what they say.” Mallory 
and Wright are scoundrels. Gardner, “as 
stupid as base ; a fool in talent and a scoun- 
drel in grain.” Hackley is “a great scamp.” 

‘*The publication of Adams’s letters” (he 
writes in 1823), ‘‘ altho’ highly dishonorable, 


| will be very detrimental to the views of his son. 


I shall not give him up until I | 





They show what every body must have known, 


| that the conversion of the son was a personal 


arrangement. I never had a doubt but that it 
was a treaty well digested between him and 
Madison.” 

Samuel Young “is unpopular, and suspi- 
cions are entertained of his integrity ;” he 
is, besides, “much of an imbecile.” J. B. 
Murray is “a busy meddling fellow,” “ the 
mere machine of a machine.” “There nev- 
er was a lot of greater scoundrels combined 
in deluding the people than Halsey, Rogers, 
Suydam, Meyer, Goodell, Wheeler,” ete. The 
Advocate and the Patriot newspapers—* put 
them in a bag and shake them, and the one 
that comes out first is the greatest scoun- 


| drel.” 


When we have such accounts from a man 
like Clinton of the most prominent states- 
men of his generation, we are constrained 
either to think less favorably of him or less 
unfavorably of those who look after polit- 
ical affairs in our own “more degenerate 
days.” It is certain that no responsible 
statesman of this generation would use 
more unmeasured language in denouncing 
the greatest political reprobate of our day 


| than Clinton applies to the most eminent 


statesmen of his. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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% HIS is the place, then,” said Clarence 

Broughton to himself, as he paused to 
bestow a contemptuous glance on the faded 
green door of a photographic establishment 
in an out-of-the-way street of a German 
town. “Number 7 Steinstrasse—and well 
named too. I only hope Tina’s photographs 
are ready, for I don’t see the joke of hob- 
bling over these confounded stones twice in 
one day.” With which he opened the green 
door and entered. 

There was nobody visible inside, and Mr. 
Broughton, to beguile the period of waiting, 
lounged up to the counter and began list- 
lessly turning over some photographs lying 
there. But in another moment the listless 
air changed to one of pleased interest, as, 
pushing the others aside, he fixed his atten- 
tion on a single picture, which he turned 
now this way, now that, to catch the vary- 
ing light on the face. 

He was still deep in the study of it when 
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a door at the back opened and a woman 
came in hastily. Mr. Broughton lifted his 
hat, and demanded in his best German if 
the picture were for sale. 

“ Ask behind the curtain, please,” answer- 
ed the woman, snatching something off one 
of the shelves, and flying away, as hurried- 
ly as she had come, to the back regions, 
where some kind of domestic crisis had ap- 


parently arisen. Mr. Broughton according- 


ly turning to comply with her directions, | 


drew aside the screen dividing the shop, the 
picture still in his hand, and—found him- 
self in the presence of the original. 

She was sitting with bent head, her hands 
loosely folded over the chair arm, her gaze 
on the ground, her thoughts, to judge by the 
expression of her face, far enough away from 
her surroundings. At Broughton’s mutter- 
ed apology she looked up at him with dreamy 
eyes that seemed only half concious of what 
they rested on. 

“ Are you waiting for the photographer ?” 
she said. ‘He will be back directly.” And 
then her eyes dropped back once more, and 
her thoughts with them apparently, and 
she seemed to have forgotten all about the 
scene and the stranger before her. He per- 
ceived it, and after another long look re- 
treated and left her to herself. 

Presently the curtain was put aside again, 
and the photographer bustled in, smiling 
and full of apologies for having caused the 


Herr Englinder to waste a moment of his | 


precious time in waiting. But the Herr 
Engliinder’s time in his own eyes did not 
seem so precious. Perhaps he liked the op- 
portunity of exercising his German; at any 
rate, he was certainly in a very leisurely and 
talkative humor: he discussed the weather, 
the news, art in general, apropos of the pho- 
tographs he had come for, and finally, in a 
discreet under-tone, made some inquiry re- 
specting the sitter behind the partition. 
But, with ail the good-will in the world, the 
chatty old man could tell him nothing except 
that she was English and “ bildschén,” which 
Mr. Broughton did not need to be told. Find- 
ing there was nothing more to be learned, 
the Herr Engliinder’s time suddenly became 
valuable again; he thrust his sister’s com- 
mission into his breast pocket and departed. 

But not to go far—only to the corner and 
back again. Had any young lady of his 
acquaintance had her abode in the Stein- 
strasse, she would assuredly have concluded 
him to be making a “ window-parade” that 
morning, with herself for its object. As it 
was, old Friiulein Obermeyer, who had noth- 
ing better to do, peered at the stranger over 
the long purple stocking she was knitting, 


Clarence Broughton’s fancy had been be- 
witched—as it had been—by that picture 
just now, the charm had lost none of its 
power from view of the original; and yield- 
ing to impulse, as he was very apt to do at 
all times, he had resolved to find out for 
himself what the photographer could not 
tell him. Which was the explanation of 
the behavior that nearly caused Friiulein 
Obermeyer to drop several stitches in the 
purple stocking. 

By the time Mr. Broughton had learned 
the exact contents of every shop window in 


| the Steinstrasse, and the precise position of 





every stone in its paving, the faded green 
door opened and closed again, making a 
background for a slight figure in nun-like 
black, relieved only by the glint of gold on 
the cross clasping the jet chain on her bo- 
som, and in the masses of the long hair hang- 
ing loose over her shoulders. As she stood 
a moment on the steps, glancing up and down 
the street, Broughton became abnormally 
interested in the stoves and fire-screens his 
promenade had just then brought him op- 
posite, fearing lest in recognizing him she 
should suspect the object of his delay. 
There was no such danger, except in his 
guilty fancy: she had not remarked him 
enough to recognize him again, and in any 
“ase would never have thought of connect- 
ing his stay with herself. After an instant’s 


| indecision she turned up the street in the 





other direction from where he stood. He 
followed, keeping her slow movements just 
in sight. 

As to the rest, his ideas were rather in- 
definite : to learn where she lodged, to ex- 
amine the strangers’ book, question some 
servant—that was what floated vaguely 
through his mind. But his way was simpli- 
fied; for as his unknown beauty turned aside 
into a hotel court, she was met by a young 
man, with whom she exchanged some words, 
and in this blessed individual Clarence 
Broughton saw an old acquaintance of his 
own. 

“You here, Broughton ?” said George Pau- 
lett, as he shook his hand. “You turn up 
just in time to do penance with me in the 
museum. Awful bore, isn’t it? But one 
doesn’t dare leave the place without having 
been inside.” 

But Broughton was in no mood to occupy 
himself with the pleasures or pains of a mu- 
seum. He turned the conversation to the 
subject of which his thoughts were full ; but 
at the first word Paulett’s face changed. 

“Oh,” said he, dryly, “so that’s where you 
are! If you take my advice, you'll be quit 


with one wasted morning, unless you want 


and wondered to see him come and go, and | to have your trouble for your pains.” 


come and go again, till her mind was in| 


“You mean I come too late ?” said Brough- 


nearly as distracted a condition as she de- | ton, with a pang of disappointment the keen- 
But he knew what he | ness of which surprised himself. 
Look here, Broughton: you 


cided his must be. 
was about, though she might not. 


For if | 


“T mean— 
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might as well make love to one of those | 
stone women in the archway there. She 
wouldn’t understand you, in the first place, | 
and if she did— The amount of it is, she’s | 
a—a little iceberg. There isn’t a spark of 
fire in her whole composition.” 

“An iceberg, with those eyes?” 
Broughton. 

“You don’t believe it now, of course; I 
had no idea you would; but you'll come 
round all the same in the end. Only try it,” 
concluded Paulett, with a short laugh. 

“Only give me the chance!” said Brough- 
ton, answering with another laugh. ‘Come, 
old fellow, dgn’t take it so au grand sérieux ; 
a pretty girl is worth a few shivers, and ’m 
not obliged to stay and freeze longer than I 
like. She may be as cold as those stone 
women, but she is a long way better worth 
looking at than any I have seen; so if you 
don’t unlock the door of the gallery, why, I 
shall have to get in at the window, that’s 
all. I don’t stick at trifles, as you know.” 

-aulett did know, and, besides, had no 
pretext for refusing ; so Clarence Broughton 
had his own way, as usual, and made Mar- 
guerite Fane’s acquaintance. 

He had made light of the matter to Pau- 
lett, but it was not a light matter to him 
for all that. He had been swayed by im- 
pulses enough in his life before, but none 
that took such entire possession of him. 
His whole heart was in the venture, and to 
his impetuous nature, which circumstances 
had conspired to spoil, the delay and cau- 
tion necessary for success were almost intol- 
erable. His wishes had never brooked op- 
position, and it was late to learn the lesson 
now. 

Marguerite was such a mystery to him! 
Was she indeed so cold? But why, then, 
that softness that lay in the depths of her 
dreamy eyes, that strange wistfulness which 
hovered about the child-like curves of her 
lips? They were not for him, it was true; 
but if they were in her soul, might they not 
one day be for him, if he could only school 
himself to wait? As for that, he could wait 
any length of time, he thought, with such 
an end in sight; still, the words were trem- 
bling on his tongue ten times a day, and it 
was only the fear of ruining his own cause 
that kept them back. 

They were spoken at last. It was one 
morning that he brought her a handful of 
mountain blossoms which he had gathered 
at no little trouble and some risk. But 
what did that matter, if he could make her 
eyes look at him an instant with that look 
which a flower, a picture, a breath of music, 
could call into them? He had his reward, 
but the look faded again as she said, 

“ But, Mr. Broughton, Lieutenant Von An- 
dernach said these flowers grew only on the 


said 





Wasserberg, and that the ascent was dan- 
gerous ?” 


“Lieutenant Von Andernach often talks 
nonsense,” answered Broughton, lightly. 

Marguerite looked at him a moment still, 
and then with a sudden movement dropped 
them into the rapid stream that ran foaming 
through the ravine below. 

“That is very flattering,” said Broughton, 
biting his lip. “Supposing I had risked my 
life, it is pleasant to know what value you 
set on it.” 

“What right have I to your life?” said 
Marguerite, in alow tone. “ Did you think 
I would take them at that price ?” 

“Why not?” he returned, coming and 
standing before her. “Don’t I know I am 
nothing to you in comparison? Haven't I 
seen you look at those senseless thiags with 
a look I never could hope for, though I 
would sell myself ten times over? Haven't 
I seen the tears in your eyes—” 

He could see the tears in her eyes now, 
and they made him pause. 

“Marguerite,” he said, bending down and 
taking one of her hands in his, “I have no 
right to speak to you so, I know, but you 
try me beyond my strength. Since the day I 
saw you I have had no thought but you, and 
you are hardly conscious of my existence. 
You live in a world of your own, and see 
nothing and care for nothing outside. If I 
had gone over the Wasserberg, or were ly- 
ing at the bottom of that river, I dare say 
you would not remember it by to-morrow; 
you would have the mountains and the 
clouds to look at, and would not miss me. 
You are so cold! Oh, Marguerite, am I noth- 
ing to you? can I never be any thing?” 

“T don’t know,” she said, vaguely. Her 
face wore a look of pain and perplexity, but 
in the eyes she lifted for a moment there 
was something that was like a revelation 
to him. 

“Marguerite,” he whispered, “you do care 
for me—a little? say, dear?” 

“T can not tell—perhaps; but I am so 
cold, as you say,” with a little quivering 
smile; “and if I am cold, I can not change 
my nature for you.” 

“ As if I would have you change!” he ex- 
claimed, with all a lover’s inconsistency. “I 
love you for what you avez only Tet me love 
you. Little Iceberg!” he said, looking fond- 
ly down at her; “ but fire wiif melt ice.” 

“Or ice put out fire,” she answered, with 
another faint smile. 

“T am not afraid of that,” he replied; 
and indeed in that first fullness of his un- 





| looked-for happiness there was no room in 


his thoughts for doubt or fear—for any 
thing save the feeling that he had won his 
life’s great stakes; that the smile that had 
seemed as far away as a star was to be his 
light henceforth; the heart that had never 
known one throb for another was his own, 
too, to quicken at his will. He was all se- 
curity in the present and confidence in the 
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future: it was an easy thing to wait pa-/ 
tiently, now he had gained so much and was 
so sure of the end. 

But this mood did not last; it could not 
with a character like his. It was easy, doubt- 
less, before making the trial to resolve to 
be patient and give this girl’s heart time | 
to learn the lesson love had begun in it. 
But patience was precisely what Clarence 
Broughton had never possessed. He could 
conquer difficulties with an impetuous ef- 
fort, but he could not wait to see them van- 
ish of themselves. Things in their course 
never went fast enough for him; an hour | 
must do a day’s duty, a week the work of a 
year. Marguerite was as much as ever a 
mystery to him. He could not comprehend 
a woman who could love and yet not blush 
and tremble; who could see him occupied 
and occupy herself with other things, qui- 
etly content without perpetual assurance. 
-assion and protestation were natural to 
him, and he expected them in return from 
her, forgetting that love does not work by 
miracles, forgetting her own words that she 
could not change her nature for him. He 
had declared then that he would not have 
her other than what she was, but gradual- 
ly he grew to resent the very peculiarities 
which had attracted him, to wish her more 
like other girls he had known. “ Paulett 
was right; there is not a spark of fire about 
her,” he would tell himself, till he had made 
for himself a grievance over which he brood- 
ed sullenly. 

The very hold which he had over her grew 
into a kind of injury in his eyes. Since he 
had so much, he ought to have more, instead 
of being put off with the shadow of a right. | 
So he reasoned, till he had come to the con- 
viction that, for Marguerite’s sake as much | 
as his own, some sort of forcing process was 
necessary for a love so slow of growth. A 
little jealousy, for example, would do no 
harm. She was too secure of him, evident- 
ly, to set a proper value on him. It might | 
be well just to give her an idea of possibil- | 
ities. Thus he set himself to experiment on 
the mystery of a woman’s heart as unhesi- 
tatingly as a boy would tear apart the leaves 
of a rose-bud that opened too tardily for his | 
impatience. 

If one makes a resolve better left unmade, 
does not the opportunity to carry it out | 
hasten to offer itself? Clarence Broughton’s 
did, at any rate. George Paulett, who was 
about to take his sister back to England, 
left her for a few days with her school friend 
Marguerite, just in time to take her réle in 
the scene Clarence was preparing. Certain- 
ly if a man desired to play at love, he might 
look long without finding a better partner | 
than Cora Paulett. Pretty, vivacions, a co- 
quette to the very marrow, she feigned to 
perfection, without any troublesome reserve 
of feeling to turn the jest into earnest un- | 


les et a a 
expectedly. Besides, she had that experi- 
ence which is desirable to make the pastime 
thoroughly entertaining; she had played at 
it so often that she not only knew all her 


| own cues, but could prompt her companion 


into the bargain. All was fish that came to 
her net, but still she had a choice in her 
fish. Clarence was particularly to her taste, 
and she had not been a dozen minutes in 
his company before her eyes told him so as 
plainly as ever eyes could speak. He was 
at no loss to understand as much, not being 
by any means a tyro himself in such mat- 
ters; while Marguerite in her innocence 
saw the whole, and understood nothing ex- 
cept that her lover and her friend promised 
to get on well together, which was fortu- 
nate, inasmuch as it would prevent Cora 
from feeling dull, and dullness was, in that 
young lady’s estimation, the one intolerable 
evil of this world. 

“Tf I had thought twice about it,” she 
said, the evening of her arrival, “I wouldn’t 
have let George leave me here, under the 
circumstances. I suppose you two will go 
mooning about by yourselves, like all true 
lovers—so cheerful forme! What nuisances 
true lovers are! they ought to be suppressed 


| by law. I believe I shall have to set up a 


lover of my own in self-defense. Only where 
to find him on such short notice !” 

“Tf I might venture to offer my services,” 
said Clarence, looking into the langhing blue 
eyes that challenged his so saucily. 

“Rita, do you allow him to make those 
pretty speeches? If I were in your place | 
should keep a tighter rein on my lord, for 
fear—for fear—” 

“But I am not afraid,” answered Margue- 
rite, with a smile at Clarence, from which he 
turned away, vexed instead of gratified by 
her simple confidence. 

“That alters the case,” said Cora, demure- 
ly. “Then if you are really not afraid for 
your treasure, will you lend it to me for a 
little while now and then ?” 

“When you like, and as long as you like,” 
answered Marguerite, laughing. 

“Rather a dangerous permission,” said 
Broughton, “considering the heart of man—’ 

“Ts deceitful and desperately wicked,” 
suggested Cora. 

“ Desperately susceptible, at least,” he re- 
joined. 

“Tt comes to the same thing when the man 
is an engaged man,” said Cora, giving him a 
provoking glance. 

“In that case, I must confess myself a 
deplorable sinner,” said Broughton, with 
another longer look into the wicked blue 
eyes. 

“Well, then, sinner, leave the saint to her- 
self—she doesn’t want us—and come and 
look at the moon with me,” said Cora, laugh- 
ing, as she turned to the door. 

“ Like to like,” said Broughton, following 








her, without so much as a parting word or 
glance for Marguerite. 

~ She, for her part, lifted her eyes and look- 
ed after them with a sensation of surprise— 
only surprise, but still not wholly agreeable. 
For where one has been used to be first ob- 
ject it is not pleasant to see one’s self set 
aside with so little ceremony. And then, 
perhaps, had either of them hinted at such 
a possibility, she might have preferred look- 
ing at the moonlight too to sitting alone 
over her herbarium; but not only had they 
not hinted at it, they had ignored it so de- 
cidedly that, absurd as it was, she felt as if 
to join them now would be almost an intru- 
sion. So she sat on alone, by the light of 
the oil-lamp turning over the dry leaves 
rather listlessly, while those two outside 
among the fresh dews and scents of the gar- 
den found the time pass agreeably enough 
in looking at the moonlight and saying, it 
may be, some of those things which moon- 
light is very apt to suggest. 

Undoubtedly the téte-d-téte was a pleas- 
ant one—enough so to make it worth while 
repeating it pretty often. Miss Paulett had 
little reason to complain that Marguerite 
went off mooning with Clarence; if any 
body went mooning with him, it was her- 
self. Astranger, indeed, might have fancied 
him the lover she had set up in self-defense, 
though defense of what it would be harder 
tosay. No need to be minute in describing 
the progress of so familiar a game: most 
people have played it or seen it played at 
their own or somebody else’s expense: 
enough to say that it went on very much to 
the satisfaction of two at least of the trio; 
as for the third, her feelings are not so eas- 
ily expressed. Strange as it may appear, 
Marguerite did not comprehend the play 
that was being played before her eyes. In 
such matters she was innocent and ignorant 
as a child; there was nothing in the dream- 
life she had lived hitherto to give her expe- 


EVANESCENCE. 


rience of the world and its ways; her im- | 


agination had developed before her heart, 
which was hardly yet aroused to know its 
own capacities of suffering or passion. She 
had not yet begun to learn the lesson Clar- 
ence was at such pains to teach her; she 
was not likely to be an apt scholar, measur- 
ing others, as she unconsciously did, by her 
own standard of faith; and if she felt a 
strange uneasiness, like a vague presenti- 
ment of evil, during those days of Cora’s 
reign, she could not in the least have told 
why. 

But those days were almost at an end; 
there was only one more now before George 
Paulett would return for his sister. Mar- 
guerite had spent most of that afternoon in 
the room of her aunt, who was suffering 
from one of her frequent nervous headaches, 
and was as capricious and restless as usual 
under those circumstances. Toward even- 
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ing Mrs.Wyndham dropped asleep ; perceiv- 
ing which, Marguerite stole out of the room 
and out into the garden for a breath of fresh 
air. It was beginning to be dusk; the stars 
were glimmering out, and the air was full 
of tlower scents: every thing was so deli- 
ciously sweet and still, after her weary aft- 
ernoon, that it was no wonder if Marguerite 
lingered and fell into a reverie that was half 
dream, half wake. 

All at once she was roused by Clarence 
Broughton’s voice speaking near her; he 
and Cora had been away together that aft- 
ernoon, and were just returned. Marguerite 
rose, meaning to join them; but as she look- 
ed over the trellis between she saw that his 
arm was round Cora and his lips bent close 
to hers. 

That moment tore the veil from Margue- 
rite’s heart with a rudeness that seemed to 
wrench some of her life’s fibres with it. She 
turned dizzy with the passion that strove in 
her, a hot wave of blood seemed to leap up 
and choke and blind her, her lips parted in 
a gasp, and she fell back on the seat. 

The others started at the sound. Cora 
freed herself and ran away toward the 
house; but Broughton, instead of following, 
passed round the trellis, and discerning the 
motionless figure crouching there in the dusk 
with hidden face, he was at no loss to com- 
prehend that his design was fully achieved. 
To do him justice, he had not intended the 
lesson to be quite of this sort, and it was 
with as much misgiving as triumph in his 
voice that he exclaimed, 

“So I have melted the ice, have I? I 
have made your heart beat at last ?” 

There was no answer nor movement. 
Something in that absolute stillness fright- 
ened him. He knelt down and took her 
hand in his—it was cold; he raised her 
head; there was no breath on the lips, no 
light in the eyes: she was blind and deaf 
to his passion of despair. 

He had melted the ice, and it had slipped 
from his hold; he had made her heart beat, 
and broken it. She was dead. 





EVANESCENCE. 
Wuat’s the brightness of a brow? 
What’s a mouth of pearls and corals? 
Beauty vanishes like a vapor, 
Preach the men of musty morals. 


Should the crowd then, ages since, 

Have shut their ears to singing Homer, 
Because the music fled as soon 

As fleets the violet’s aroma? 


Ah, for me, I thrill to see 

The bloom a velvet cheek discloses : 
Made of dust—I well believe it! 

So are lilies; so are roses. 
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Ill.—THE GERMANIC PEOPLES.—(Continued.) 
RELIGIOUS IDEAS,——XII. 

HE exaggerations of the orthodox school 

brought with them necessarily a genu- 
ine impulse toward the philosophical school. 
The most important at that time was the 
school of Hegel. In his desire to constitute 
a synthesis within which all the manifesta- 
tions of activity should be embraced, Hegel 
accepts religion as a necessary phase of the 
spirit, as an incident required in the total 
development of the idea. In this point of 
view his system was of use to the theologi- 
ans; but religion, superior to art, in Hegel’s 
theory, is inferior to philosophy, and in this 
point of view the Hegelian system was of 
very little service to Protestant theologi- 
ans. It was not possible that pious souls 
should admit human science as a worthier, 
purer, and more luminous manifestation of 
faith than the traditional revelations of God. 
The excesses of the theological school had 
been such that the general thought, flying 
from this dreary dogmatism, took refuge in 
philosophy, where at least the air of liberty 
came to soothe and refresh the spirit. One 
of the most eminent theologians of this time 
and of this tendency was Daub. He delight- 
ed especially in the contemplation of the 
Kantist formulas, of his categorical impera- 
tive, dictated by conscience as the supreme 
law of duty, his pure subjectivity where the 
individual recovered for himself all inner 
liberties, his severe and austere morality, 
his God buried in the icy deserts of those 
eminences where pure reason isolates itself, 
and afterward resuscitated in the deep val- 
leys of reality and practical reason. And 
from the critical philosophy he precipitates 
himself with a leap, as if seized with dizzi- 
ness, in the immense ocean of objective ide- 
alism, in its intoxicating life, its exuberant 
nature, its mysterious magnetism, its elec- 
tric currents, in its gigantic flora of ideas, in 
its supernatural intuition, its miracles, and 
its revelations. He goes next, as if weary of 
repose and abhorrent of constancy, toward | 
Hegelianism, and its eternal voyages from 
primitive being to the idea, thence to the 
dialectic, and thence through nature to the 
state, where it is developed in a thousand 
forms, and lives through innumerable ages ; 
to art, which places the material universe 
above the conscience in the East, which har- | 
monizes spirit and matter in Greece, which 
raises the soul above nature in the mod- | 
ern world; to pass thence to religion, and | 
thence to philosophy, always in accordance | 
with the law of contradiction, which engen- 
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ders open oppositions and resolves them into 
sublime syntheses and trinities ; to arrive at 
last to the full consciousness of self, and to 
be the idea, through superhuman efforts and 
successive developments, of an eternal and 
absolute God. 

Marheineke is the great theologian of the 
Hegelian school. He struggles consequent- 
ly against all the extremists, as well against 
those who give themselves up, retrograding 
to objective idealism, as against those who 
fall into the excesses and the violences of 
the extreme Hegelian Left. Science is the 
logical development of the idea in itself, and 
theology, consequently, the logical develop- 
ment of the idea as God. The idea of God 
is not a mere representation of God, not a 
mere mirror where God is reflected. It is 
God Himself, eternal in the thought of man. 
The idea of God has three forms, Scripture, 
faith, and science. The idea of God does 
not begin with knowledge of itself, but only 
when an object exterior to it strongly in- 
vites it to define and concrete itself, and this 
object is the gospel. Hence revelation, to 
which the new-born idea must submit itself 
blindly, as the child submits to its mother; 
and from revelation, regarded as supernatu- 
ral, proceeds blind and obedient faith. But 
this primitive faith, this blind belief, is the 
first sketch of knowledge and the most el- 
ementary grade of the idea. There is no 
certainty except when the object of faith 
recognizes itself through philosophy as iden- 
tical and one with the content of subjective 


conscience. Dogma is faith comprehending 
itself. Therefore, as the knowledge of God 


does not reveal itself in man except through 
thesis and antithesis, dogma does not pre- 
sent itself except in the form of contradic- 
tion; but as all contradictions are finally re- 
solved into harmony, the discovery of these 
principles is destined to reconcile all the 
churches. 

The division of the system is explained 


| by these philosophical premises. In its log- 


ical development the divine idea, God, is 
conceived first as an absolute and conse- 
quently impersonal substance. Thus the 
being of God and His attributes constitute 
the first part of dogmatic theology. Dis- 
tinguishing afterward from this absolute 
spirit, the spirit which thinks, which loves, 
which adores, the dogma in its second part 


| treats of the God-man revealed in His Son. 


The divine idea in Christ breaks the sub- 
jective form, and rises, without ceasing to 
be individual, to the universal, as Christ, 


without ceasing to be man, becomes God, 
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until the spirit acquires full and divine 
knowledge of itself in the bosom of the 
church; and the science of the church forms 
the third section of dogma. 

If man denies himself the possibility of 
comprehending God, he denies God at the 
same time, because the thought of man is 
no other than the creative thought. God is 
comprehensible. The knowledge of God is 
called religion. Religious history is the de- 
yelopment of the labor employed to arrive 
at the idea of God, and the development of 
the labor employed through the idea of God 
to arrive in turn to a full consciousness of 
self. The Christian religion is the defini- 
tive religion, because in it the spirit arrives 
at the full evidence of its own absolute be- 
ing. As the idea of God is God compre- 
hending Himself, there could be no other 


proof of the existence of God except this. | 


God is thought; and as thought is identical 
with being, God is being. His attributes 
relate to substantivity, the Father, to sub- 


jectivity, the Son, and to beatitude, the Holy | 


Spirit. 

Creation is eternal, incessant, without 
any kind of interruption or eclipse: neces- 
sary, because without it God would be no 
more than an abstraction. The object of 
nature is to reveal God to God Himself. 


Identical with the absolute as to its essence, | 


diverse as to its individuality, the human 
soul is the image of God. The identity 
which fuses the finite spirit with the infi- 
nite, as the fetus is one with the womb of 
its mother, constitutes innocence or the un- 
conscious state. The spirit is soon distin- 
guished into subjective and objective, and 
consequently distinguished from God. The 


individual soon comes to egoism, and sub- | 


jects the world to his pleasure. Hence the 
birth of evil. Sin has its root in the nature 
of man; sin is original, a vice inherent in 
our nature. Man can not exist without God, 
nor God without man, because the finite 
needs the infinite, and the infinite the finite. 
God is essentially God-man, and man essen- 
tially man-God, and religions have no other 


object than to make the man divine and God | 


human. Christianity is the absolute syn- 
thesis of the finite and the infinite. 

The work of Christ is the realization of 
the divine ideal of the human individuality ; 
every thing for the world, nothing for Him- 
self, is His motto. He thus dominates in- 
stinct, effaces every sin, subjects every pas- 
sion, and is the luminous centre of history. 
Christ will always be called the Redeemer, 
because He has shown us with the example 
of His life and of His death that it is possi- 
ble to attain holiness. His life is the real- 
ization of justice existing in human nature. 
God is decomposed into the Trinity and re- 
composed into Unity. The individual dies, 
but the personality is immortal, and from 
grade to grade of perfection rises to God. 


XII. 

From the moment when reason appropri- 
ated to a philosophical school all religious 
dogmas, it was necessary, as an additional 
term in the logical series of the progressive 
development of the idea, that some one 
should come who should carry out this 
thought to its furthest result, and conclude 
by opposing Christianity. The school of 
Hegel had been divided since the death of 
the great master into Right, Centre, and 
Left. The Right formed a party in philos- 
ophy conservative of the pure idea of the 
master, and in politics conservative of the 

| hereditary monarchy, of the death penalty, 
and especially of those theories of “repre- 
sentative men,” as the illustrious Emerson 
calls them, of the men who represent ideas 
and ages, which Hegel extended to the kings 
of art, science, and industry, to the possess- 
ors of genius by divine grace and direction, 
to the kings of the spirit, but which the 
kings of the world limited to their tradi- 
tional dynasties, as Napoleon the Third did 
in his celebrated history of the life of Cx- 
sar. The Centre preserved the philosoph- 
ical ideas of the master, but gave to his po- 
litical ideas a more liberal and progressive 
|sense. The extreme Left transformed ev- 
|ery thing; it admitted the movement of the 
idea, the current of dialectics, but it elimi- 
| nated in this movement and this current a 
| most essential term and indispensable point, 
|the generator of successive ideas in the 
| Hegelian system. It eliminated religion, 
| opposing it as contrary to science and prog- 
ress, and admitted in politics the pure de- 
mocracy, pure justice, the republic, present- 
ing in its principles the ideal of the new so- 
ciety. But there is among these thinkers 
one man who, theologian by profession, and 
not philosopher, was to rouse either for or 
against him the enthusiasm of the whole 
world with a work of religious criticism, 
and who, admitting the philosophical senti- 
ment of the extreme Hegelian Left with re- 
spect to religion, was to contest its entire 
political sentiment. These words will clear- 
ly indicate the most noisily famous writer 
of modern Germany, the one most attacked 
and criticised, Strauss, author of the Life of 
Jesus, the object of so many controversies, 
whose stormy life, whose numerous writings, 
and whose radical inconsistencies throw a 
great light upon the moral state of Germany, 
and have strongly influenced its political 
movement and its historical crises. The an- 
cient Suabia is a most delightful region, va- 
ried in its landscapes, watered by clear riv- 
| ulets and deep rivers, covered with cultiva- 
ted fields and wild forests; with smiling hills 
| and lofty mountains; rich in pastures where 
| magnificent herds are fed, and in vineyards 
| where delicious grapes are gathered; beau- 
|tiful through the fecundity of its nature, 
still more through the virtue of labor. This 
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region has produced bands of poets whose 
glory has extended through all Germany. 
Here was born the great philosopher, Hegel, 
and his unfaithful disciple, Dr. Strauss. It 
is useless to recur to biographers to know 
the life of this man, the sentiments and the 
sensations of his early years, the parents 
who gave him being and who reared him, 
the masters who instructed him, the devel- 
opment of his intelligence, the life of his 
heart, because he himself has revealed all 
this to the world, and transmitted it to his- 
tory in pages and fragments which are re- 
markable for their fluency of phrase and 
their purity of taste. 


He has written, in pages full of a delicate | 


poetry, of his mother repeating to her chil- 
dren, and offering them as an example to 
imitate, the life of their pious grandmother. 
You need not seek in these narratives the 
tragic art of Rousseau, who in his birth gave 
death to her who gave him life, and whose 
whole life was as troubled as if he ran above 
chasms opening into hell. The house where 
Strauss was born and grew up was full of 


that intimate poetry of the heart which does | 


so much to vivify and maintain the senti- 
ment of individuality among the German 
race. His mother was early left an orphan. 
Her maternal grandfather received and ed- 
ucated her in accordance with his humble 
means with the most tender affection and 
the deepest care. This grandfather had a 
business house, where he taught his grand- 
child some knowledge of affairs. He hada 
productive vineyard, where she acquired a 
love for the country and for nature. 
the grapes began to ripen he did not per- 
mit her to gather them, but when the time 
of the vintage came she ~was free to eat all 
she chose. In that little village, which the 
writer blesses as the cradle of his happi- 
ness, his mother went to the simple school 
of the last century, where she learned to 
read in only one book—the Scriptures; to 
sing in chorus the hymns of the Bible; to 
cipher in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division. She knew no French, 
nor even classic German. She spoke in the 
Suabian dialect, but she astonished every 
one by her solid information, common-sense, 
great memory, and knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, in which even her son never sur- 
passed her, in spite of his long career as the- 
ologian. Her grandfather assisted in her 
education, and she always preserved for him 
a religious veneration. On one of her birth- 
days her husband hung upon the wall a 
common oil portrait of her grandfather, a 
copy of an older one, and when she came in 
and saw it she was profoundly moved by 
the delicate surprise, weeping at once with 
grief and joy. 

In Stuttgart, where she was sent to learn 
to sew and to cook, she married the father 
of Strauss, who was also a merchant, al- 


When | 
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| though he was dependent upon other aggso- 
| ciates, and therefore without any control of 
the business. In 1807 Strauss was born. 
A few years after his birth his father, ip 
his forty-fifth year, became director of the 
house; but this position, which he had so 
desired, only served to ruin him. The way 
of independence and the financial measures 
of Napoleon destroyed his establishment and 
| dissipated his dreams of fortune. The fa- 
ther of Strauss was learned in classie liter- 
ature, an indefatigable reader of Horace and 
Virgil, whose writings he always carried un- 
der his arm, and an amateur of bees, those 
daughters of light and mothers of honey, 
who offer us in their products the blood and 
| the soul of flowers, and delight us with the 
monotonous music of their vibrating wings. 
He should have been a man of letters or a 
philosopher, and not a merchant, for which 
| business he had no talent or fitness. He 
would have become bankrupt if it had not 
been for the labor of his wife, her economy, 
her zeal, her knowledge of household affairs ; 
she passed her life in suffering and in hid- 
ing her sufferings from the family. She had 
always desired to own a vineyard, as in her 
childhood, but never had been able to pro- 
cure one. A relation ceded her a little piece 
of garden, and she there planted household 
vegetables, and with them roses and violets 
| and other modest flowers, devoting herself 
thus to nature, and praising God in songs as 
spontaneous as those of birds. What a pain 
for this pious woman was the publication 
| of the Life of Jesus! She did not share in 
her son’s ideas; she had not forgotten the 
faith learned in her church and her Protest- 
ant school; but she would not admit that 
evil motives, offended pride, disappointed 
| ambition, a desire of celebrity or glory, had 
|guided his pen. Nevertheless, intolerant 
orthodoxy and savage pietism extendedeven 
|to the mother the insults heaped upon the 
| son, and imbittered the last days of this 
| good woman, who had educated him in the 
severest virtue by her example, and in the 
divine language of mothers had inspired 
‘et with the Christian faith. 
| 
| 


From the house of his father Strauss went 
to the monastery of Blaubeuren, founded by 
the Benedictines in the eleventh century as 
a religious house, transformed by the Ref- 
ormation into a seminary of young ecclesi- 
astics, presided over by a rector called an 
Ephor, seconded by various professors called 
Repetents, adorned with ogive windows ot 
evident antiquity, broken by vaulted clois- 
ters whose roofs were groined in oak, full 
of seminarists who had left the shelter of 
their families to fall under the severe disci- 
pline of conventual life and excessive labor, 
sometimes above their powers, unsuited to 
their age, and only interrupted by occasion- 
al walks in common and occasional loud 
prayers and choral songs. 
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His two principal masters there were 
Bauer and Kern, men of genuine learning; 
the first moré thoughtful and more devoted 
to the diffusion of his thought; the second 
more scholarly, with great talent for assim- 
ilation, but undecided in his religious faith. 
The former, professor of the Latin and Greek 
prose writers, read delightedly with his pu- 
pils the dialogues of Plato. The other, pro- 
fessor of the Latin and Greek poets, read 
with equal enthusiasm the verses of Homer 
and Sophocles. The one more philosopher 
than philologist in his teachings ; the other 
a consummate man of letters and artist— 
both excellent educated men. Neverthe- 
less, both had grave defects for the sec- 
ondary education. They passed the limits 
proper to their work. They took no account 
of the tender age and intelligence of their 
pupils. They went so high and so far that 
they lost themselves in the immense heaven 
of thought, forgetting the young in their 
mud nests, where their slender wings were 
as yet scarcely fledged to follow them—cir- 


cumstances injurious to most, and only fa- 
vorable to the strong precocious character 
of the young theologian, who gave promise 
even then of those tongues of fire which 
were one day to illuminate his brow. 
Strauss has left us in the biography of 
his friend Marklin a description as well of 
the impression produced upon him by these 
masters as that produced by those scenes ; 
the picturesque hills crowned with vine- 
yards; the grim mountains covered with 
rocks and broken by perilous ravines; the 
smiling banks of the Neckar; the deep val- 
leys opening between the narrow ranges; 
the vivifying air which was breathed on the 
lofty peaks ; the recollections awakened by 
the ruined castles; the torrent of La Blau 
| —which invited them to bathe in summer, 
but from which, though they entered white 
and rosy like good Germans, they would 
come out red and transformed into boiled 
lobsters—the lake which beyond the clois- 
ter mirrored the heaven on its tranquil sur- 
| face like the lakes of Tyrol and Switzerland. 





MISS ANGEL. 


Br ANNE T 


CHAPTER I. 


A PRINT OF SIR JOSHUA’S. 


7 ESTERDAY, lying on Mr. Colnaghi’s ta- 
ble, I saw a print, the engraving of 

one of Sir Joshua’s portraits. It was the 
picture of a lady some five or six and twen- 
ty years of age. The face is peculiar, 
sprightly, tender, a little obstinate. The 
eyes are very charming and intelligent. 
The features are broadly marked; there is 
something at once homely and dignified in 
their expression. The little head is charm- 
ingly set upon its frame. A few pearls 
are mixed with the heavy loops of hair; 
two great curls fall upon the sloping shoul- 
ders; the slim figure is draped in light folds 
fastened by jeweled bands, such as people 
then wore ; & loose scarf is tied round the 
waist. Being cold, perhaps, sitting in Sir 
Joshua’s great studio, the lady had partly 
wrapped herself in a great fur cloak. The 
whole effect is very good, nor is it an in- 
convenient dress to sit still and be painted 
in. How people lived habitually in such 
clothes I can not understand. But al- 
though garments may represent one phase 
after another of fashion, loop, writhe, sweep, 
flounce, wriggle themselves into strange 
forms, and into shapes prim or romantic, or 
practical, as the case may be, yet faces tell 
another story. They scarcely alter even 
in expression from one generation to an- 
other; the familiar looks come traveling 
down to us in all sorts of ways and vehi- 
cles; by paint, by marble, by words, by the 
music the musician left behind him, by in- 


HACKERAY. 


herited instincts. There is some secret un- 
derstanding transmitted, I do believe, from 
one set of human beings to another, from 
year to year, from age to age, ever since Eve 
herself first opened her shining eyes upon 
the Garden of Innocence and flung the apple 
to her descendants. 

This little head of which I am now writ- 
ing has certainly a character of its own. 
Although it was great Sir Joshua himself 
who painted Miss Angel—so her friends 
called her—and set the stamp of his own 
genius upon the picture, although the en- 
graver has again come between us to re- 
produce the great master’s impression, be- 
yond their art and unconscious influence, 
and across the century that separates the 
lady from the print lying on Mr. Colnaghi’s 
table, some feeling of her identity seems 
to reach one as one stands there in the 
shop, after years of other things and people; 
an identity that seems to survive in that 
mysterious way in which peaple’s secret in- 
tangible feelings do outlive the past, the 
future, and death, and failure, and even suc- 
cess itself. When I began to criticise the 
looks of my black-and-white heroine, and to 
ask myself if there was any thing wanting 
in her expression, any indescribable want of 
fine perceptive humor, the eyes seemed sud- 
denly to look reproachfully and to refute my 
unspoken criticism. 

Those outward signs that we call manners 
and customs and education have changed 
since that quick heart ceased to beat, since 
Miss Angel lived and ruled in her May-Fair 
| kingdom; but the true things and significa- 
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true because they have lasted a little longer | 
and gone through a few more revolutions. 
It is only the false impressions, the exag- 
gerations and affectations, that, by a natu- 
ral law, destroy themselves. How many did 
she live out in her appointed span of life, 
and wear out one by one on her journey to- 
ward the truth? My poor Angel all her 
life was used to praise and blame, to be ac- 
cused of faults she never committed, to be 
admired for qualities that she scarcely pos- 
sessed. Art was art, and so, indeed, was na- 
ture, in the language of signs—as it was 
practiced by her and her companions. On 
the Continent Arcadia was coming to an 
end; shepherds and shepherdesses were 
straggling off and driving their flocks be- 
fore them ; long-legged deities, Cupids, and 
heroes in helmets or slashed silk hose were 
colonizing English studios; and Olympus 
was beginning to be in fashion. Fancy and 
naturai feeling are expressed by odes, by 
nymphs and ovals and mezzotints. Cipri- 
ani teaches in his schools; classic temples 
are rising in windy gardens (for, alas! the 
climate does not lend itself to this golden 
age revival), and never were winters more 
wintry, fogs more enduring, or frosts more 
nipping than those at the end of the last 
century. 

Perhaps to Miss Angel the darkness may 
have been but as a veil to the sweet daz- 
zling images of her early youth. She may 
have still seemed to see the sunlight through 
the mists and fogs of the great city where 
she had cast her lot, and her November may 
have been splendid still, and set upon a 
golden background, while she found pres- 
ent sunshine in the admiring eyes of her 
friends and lovers. 

Some lives have in them a quality which 
may perhaps be compared to that secret of 
which the early Venetians knew the mys- 
tery—some mystery of light, some sweet 
transparent gift of coloring, a hidden treas- 
ure of hope shining through after-shadow. 

I do not say that this is the highest 


among the gifts, that there are not far | 
greater things in art and in nature than | 


sweet harmonies of color; but it is a delight- 
ful quality in its way, in pictures, and in the 
lives of those who look at pictures and of 
those who paint them. 

Angelica Kaufftman’s is a life so tinted, 
warmed at the outset by some such broad 
golden stream that flooded its youth with 
hope, and shone on through a mid-life of 
storm and shadow. In Jater days tears and 
languor dimmed those bright azure eyes and 
overmastered the brave spirit that we must 
all respect and recognize ; but to the last mo- 
ment hope remained—hope for life when all 
else was gone; false hope, indeed, to be re- 
alized by a mightier revelation of life than 
ours. 


tions that those signs express are not less| Poor little Angelica! so true to herself. so 


defeated in her highest flights, so complete 
in her victory—not always over those things 
she set herself to conquer, but over others 
by the road, along which she struggled yal- 
iantly for sixty years. Overpraised, over- 
loved, deceived, and satisfied, little by little 
she has grown up out of the dictionaries and 
guide-books, out of the faithful old friend 
Rossi’s careful sentences, out of the relics 
scattered by her hand. She was no great 
genius, as people once thought, no inspired 
painter of gods and men. Her heroes stand 
in satin pumps and feathered toques; her 
nymphs are futile and somewhat dislocated 
beings; one laughs at them, but one loves 
them too. 

I think that, as far as it lay in her power, 
Angelica was true to her perceptions. The 
artificial education of the day cast its con- 
straints upon her simple soul, and yet, with 
all its failings, her work is bright with a 
womanly sympathy and transparence, a cer- 
tain delicacy of rendering which holds its 
own even now. 

Religion, as Angelica painted her, still sits 
in the South Kensington Museum surround- 
ed by attendant virtues. There is Hope with 
her anchor, Faith with her hands crossed 
upon her breast, Charity reclining in the 
place of honor. They all have Greek pro- 
files. The inspiration is something like an 
apotheosis of some of Madame Tussaud’s 
happiest compositions, and yet a certain 
harmony and innocent enthusiasm redeem 
it all from utter absurdity, and draw one 
into sympathy with the painter. One head, 
crowned and gentle, seemed to shine with a 
real Italian brightness through the grim 
November vapors in the galleries to which 
I have wandered across a century. 


—_—_—~.___——_. 


CHAPTER II. 
PICTURE-GALLERIES. 


PICTURE-GALLERIES are strange and shift- 
ing places, where people come to wonder, to 
envy, to study, talk nonsense ; sometimes it 
is to realize their secret hearts painted out 
upon canvas and hanging up framed before 
them—sometimes veils hang before the pic- 
tures. It is all there—you see it, know it 
—and see and know nothing as you pass by 
untouched. And then, again, some secret 
power has dispelled the mists ; strange life 
flashes along the walls; picture answers 
picture; here and there some great domi- 
nant chord breaks out in a burst of silent 
music, imposing its own harmony upon the 
rest. One morning Miss Angel was tired, 
or cross, or dissatisfied ; she had not slept 
the night before. Her father, as usual, had 
left her at the gallery to work, bidding her 
be diligent, but she could not work to good 
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effect ; one thing and another disturbed her. | 
Every now and then their friend and fellow- | 
lodger, Antonio, who was painting in an- 
other room, had come in and vexed her by a} 
criticism. “You waste your time attempt- | 
ing such subjects,” he had said; “it is not | 
in your grasp; you should not accept such | 
commissions.” 

“JT must take what comes,” said Angelica, 
pettishly. “I need not complain when I am | 
given a masterpiece to reproduce.” | 

“To reproduce!” said Antonio; “you 
might as well try to paint the sun.” And so} 
he walked away, leaving her discouraged, 
out of tune. 

Antonio was a delicate and nervous look- 
ing man, with worn hands and an anxious, 
noble-looking head. His black brows near- 
ly met over clear eyes full of thought and 
expression. He had a quantity of fuzzed 
black hair, which he used to push back 
wearily. He was of middle size, slightly 
bent. A word, a nothing, at times would 
set him trembling. Sometimes, however, 
he had hidden bursts of confidence and good 
spirits. He did not spare others, although 
he suffered so much himself from their criti- 
cisms. 

There is a picture of St. John the Baptist 
in the Church of the Madonna del Orto. 
Cima di Conegliano painted it two hundred 
years before Antonio Zucchi was born, but 
it has some look of this friend of Angelica. 

Haggard and tender stands St. John 
against the golden limpid sky that lights 
the chapel where it had burned for two 
hundred years. 

“Tt is just like Antonio,” Angelica had 
exclaimed when she saw it. 

“ Ah!” said the custode, who was standing 
by. “I could travel round the world with 
that picture. Look!” he cried, with enthu- 
siasm ; “see the saint’s hair. Did you ever 
see such curls ?” 

There were lines of care in Antonio’s face, 
and lines of gray in his curls, though he was 
little over thirty years of age. Of these 
thirty years he had known Angelica for 
twenty. Miss Angel could not imagine what 
it would be like not to know Antonio, or not 
to be vexed with him. He was the least 
satisfied of all her friends, and the least 
satisfactory in his criticisms. 


| ple. 





It was but rarely that her sweet temper 
was so ruffled, and it happened to-day that 
when she was most angry with Antonio and | 
with herself, a stranger, young, stately, | 
dressed in deepest mourning, had come up, | 
and, with a glance at the picture, had asked 
her if the charming copy was for sale. Who 
is one to believe, thinks the poor little 
painter, as she looks up demurely, poises | 
her brush, and says, “ It is an order, and sold 
already.” 

“You must allow me, madam, to envy the 
fortunate possessor of such a picture copied | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


by so fair a hand,” said the stranger, in a 
low voice, bending his handsome head with 


| one of the courteous flourishes then in fash- 


ion; and he walked away with long black 
legs. 

Then a priest came up to look; then a 
couple of soldiers ; then a new-married cou- 
“How beautiful!” said the bride. “I 
like the copy better than the picture ; it isa 
prettier size. See how she has got it all in.” 

Angel was not unused to compliments; 
she was a princess in her own little king- 
dom, but she did not care for them quite so 
broadly expressed as this. She half hoped 
the black prince would come back and give 
her an order and make her some more con- 
soling speeches. There was something in 
his manner which interested her. How dif- 
ferent from Antonio, with his rude abrupt- 
ness and jealousy! Any one must allow 
that he was disagreeable. 

Angelica painted on quietly for some time, 
but she made no progress. All about her 
the pictures had begun to glow with light 
and to beguile her from her work. There 
was Tintoretto’s autumnal-tinted Eden, 
with Eve in her lovely glades; Bonefazzio’s 
St. Catherine began to stir with limpid 
streams of changing light (old Bonefazzio 
can paint light upon his canvas). 

Presently comes a soft rustling and scent 
of perfume, and again the girl looks up. A 
lady is standing beside her, and looking at 
her copy of the Assumption. She is evi- 
dently a personage of some importance, not 
very young, but very beautiful, graceful, 
languid. She is dressed in the fashion of 
the day in white watered silk, with gray fur 
trimmings and pearls. She wears long loose 
gloves upon her arms. The gentle fragrance 
comes with each wave of her fan, that great 
flaunting fan with its jeweled sticks. 

The lady does not speak, only smiles as 
she moves away and passes on, looking 
about her as she goes into another room, 
that where Antonio is at work. She stops 
before Carpaccio’s “ Presentation in the Tem- 
ple,” and gazes distractedly. 

The bells of Venice are jingling outside in 
the great hot, hot sunshine. 

The innocent little violinist has paused 
for an instant—forever—and looks up rapt, 
listening perhaps for their measure. The 
golden angel is piping on with sweet dreamy 
eyes, and the little mandolin player is strug- 
gling with the great mandolin. The lady 
looks, and then turns away, retracing her 
steps with gentle dignity as she sweeps past 
Antonio in the doorway. 

She scarcely sees the plain young man, in 
his shabby coat and knee-breeches, but the 
same thought is in both their minds. It is 
the same living picture that they are both 
looking at with interest—that of Angelica, 
who had put down her brushes thoughtful- 
ly and left her seat. 
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I can see her, though it is a hundred years 
since she stood there, and Antonio could see 
her as he stood watching from the doorway 
—the light figure in its common faded dress 
standing before great Titian’s altar fires. 
Her head was a little bent with that gentle 
turn he knew so well, her thick brown hair 
was all tied back with a brown ribbon. Her 
two little feet stood somewhat far apart, 


springing, firm and elastic, from the polish- | 


ed floor. One hand was raised to shade the 
light from her eyes, in the other—from hab- 





At that moment a harsh, angry voice calls 
Angelica very peremptorily back to earth 
again. “Angelica, whatdoest thou? Where 


is thy morning’s work? Why art thou 


| Wasting time and money?” So the voice 


begins in German, then the scolding turns 
into Italian as Antonio comes up once more, 
The accuser is a tall, gray, angry old man, 


| who is gazing with displeasure at the easel. 


| 


it carefully extended—she held her palette. | 


There she stood, for once pale and discour- 
aged, and with dimmed eyes. Her father 
would be furious if she were to tell him of 
Antonio’s gibes ; but then her father was no 
critic where her work was concerned. This 
she owned in her heart, and perhaps she 
agreed more often than she chose to ac- 
knowledge with Antonio, the jealous, rude, 
tiresome friend. Ah! how infinitely pleas- 
anter are acquaintances than friends who 
live in the house with you, who say any 
thing that comes uppermost! The English 
Signor Dance, whom they had met at Rome, 
how he had praised her work, with what 
fervor and sincerity; and the friendly priests 


at the idle brush, and at his daughter in the 
crowd, “Is this your manner of working ?” 
he continues, oblivious of listeners. 

“Tt is the best for her,” said Antonio, in- 
terfering. “ Hush, John Joseph!” he add- 
ed, in a low voice ; “how can you speak to 
her so ?” 

“Be quiet, Antonio; you can afford, per- 


| haps, to’idle your life away. Angelica can 


in the villa at Como, how they had exclaim- | 


ed in wonder at her portraits of the cardinal 
and his chaplain! If only Antonio would 
praise her work as they did, it might give 
her some courage and interest to go on. 


So there she stood, pale and discouraged, | 


an inadequate little copyist, blinking at the 
sun, so she told herself. Presently her heart 
began to beat, and the color came into her 
cheeks as she forgot her own insignificance, 
and caught some strange, terrified emotion 
from the great achievement before her. 
Some fancy came to her that she was one of 
the women in the crowd looking on with the 


amazed apostles, as they stretch their aston- | 


ished hands. The great mystery is being 
accomplished before their eyes. The Virgin 
rises cloud-lifted to the jubilant chorus of 
angels and cherubim; simple, ecstatic, borne 
upward upon the resistless vapors. The 
glories seemed to gather gold, the clouds to 
drift upon unseen winds; the distance widens 
and intensifies. This strange great heaven 
floats and shines again triumphant before the 
dazzled eyes of the mortals on the galleries. 

One or two people had gathered round. 
Had any thing occurred in the great Assump- 


tion? Little old dirty Pintucci had crept 


up to see from his distant corner, where he | 


manufactured little cherubs with his trem- 
bling fingers. He stood clucking his admi- 
ration with odd noises and shakings of the 
head. Then some one sighed deeply. It 
was the stranger lady, who had returned. 
Some strange magnetic thrill of sympathy 
possessed them all, as when the bursts of sil- 
ver trumpets come sounding along St. Pe- 
ter’s, and the crowds respond. 


| 
| 





not allow herself that luxury. What has 
she done all this long morning ?” 

“Nothing, father,” said Angelica, turning 
round from habit to meet him, and to soothe 
away his anger, as she could always do, with 
a word and a fond look; but to-day the 
sense of the Impossible had overmastered 
the custom of the present, and she forgot 
her artless wiles and her father’s displeasure 
in a sudden longing for some higher achieve- 
ment and some better ideal. Her face 
changed; the smile faded. “I was tired, 
father, and no wonder ;” and with a sudden 
movement she held out her palette to him. 
“ Look at this,” she said, “ and look at that. 
How can I doit? How can you ask me to 
do it?” As she spoke Antonio looked at 
her with an approving flash from beneath 
his black eyebrows. 

“What absurdity!” cried the old man. 
“Ts it to-day that she is to tell me she can 
not paint? After all the crowns she has 
won—after all the sacrifices her mother and 
Ihave made—all the hopes we have indulged 
in? Why did you not say so to Giuseppe 
Morosco when he gave you the order? Un- 
grateful girl !” 

The tears which started to Angelica’s 
eyes changed her future destiny for years 
and years. 

“Might I, a stranger, venture to ask a fa- 
vor ?” said the lady, once more coming for- 
ward and addressing Angelica from her 
waves of satin, of laces. She spoke in a 
very sweet and melancholy voice. “I am 
leaving Venice in a week, I should regret 
my going less if I might carry away some- 
thing to recall the happy hours [have spent.” 

Gently certain of herself, she looked from 
the father to the daughter. She was not 
used to see life from any but her own aspect 
and level. The father’s reproaches, the 
daughter's tears, were a revelation to this 
fanciful, impressionable personage, who was 
not used to be thwarted, and who had sud- 
denly determined to make this girl happy, 
and to wipe away her tears with her own 

sambric handkerchief, if need be. 
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‘“‘ Perhaps,” she continued, addressing the 
old man with a charming dignified grace, 
“vou would allow me, Sir, to take your 
daughter home in my gondola? 
trust yourself to my care ?” she said to Miss 
Angel. “We might consult upon the sub- 
ject of the picture which I hope you may 
consent to paint for me. I should like to 


show you my children and my husband, who | 


would make a noble study.” 

Angel’s blue eyes answer unconsciously 
to the two shining flashes, the smile that 
greets her. It seemed as if they were friends 
already. A picture! “I should like to 
paint you just as you are,” thought Angeli- 
ca. “ You great ladies can make yourselves 
into pictures.” 

Old Pintucci whispered something into 
Kauftman’s ear. “It is Milady W., her Ex- 
cellency the English Embassadress,” he said. 

Old Kauffman bowed to the ground. 
“You are too good to my poor child,” said 
the old fellow. “My daughter’s name is 
perhaps not unknown to your Excellency— 
Angelica Kauffman,” he repeated, proudly. 
“JT, her father, may truly say that her name 
is known in allItaly. We have lately come 
from Naples, where all the galleries were 
thrown open to us—that of the Palace of 
Capo di Monte, and many others. Her gifts 
of music and painting, her remarkable pre- 
cocity, have—” 

“Dear father,” said Angelica, interrupt- 
ing, “ the lady has judged me too favorably 
already. Antonio describes my poor per- 
formances very differently.” 

She spoke with a smile, but she wounded 
her poor plain-speaking friend to the heart. 
He turned pale, and abruptly walked off to 
the other end of the room, where he stood 
looking at a picture that he did not see. It 
was Tintoret’s “Slave delivered from Tor- 
ture.” Poor Antonio! St. Mare had not yet 
come to burst his bonds. 

“T thank you, Sir, for telling me your 
danghter’s name. Indeed, I half suspected 
that it might be her. Her brilliant reputa- 
tion is well known to me and many of my 
friends,” said the lady. “My friend the 
Abbé Franck showed me a most interesting 
letter from Rome not long ago, describing 
her rare gifts, and I have seen her beautiful 
portrait of my old master, the great Porpo- 
ra.” Then she added, with a sort of digni- 
fied shyness, “I have little to offer as a 
temptation to one so gifted, but if she will 
accept me as a friend, it will be conferring 
a favor that I shall know how to value.” 

The lady held out her hand as she spoke, 
and Angelica gladly took it in her young 
grateful clasp. 

Old Kauffman’s eyes glistened when An- 
gelica started off with this high company, 
dressed in her shabby dress, timid yet reso- 
lute, the compeer of any lady in the land. 
No thought of any difference of rank dis- 


Would you 


| composed her as she prepared to accompany 


her new-found protectress. The girl was 
bewitched by the beautiful lady. 

Antonio saw Angelica walk away with 
| this splendid stranger, and as she did so he 
jealously felt as if all was over between 
them. Old Kauffman was surely demented 
to let her go. Was this the way he guarded 
his treasure? Would Antonio have let her 
go in company with those worldly people, 
who take artists up to suif the fancy of the 
moment, who throw them by remorselessly 
and pass on when their fancy is over, leay- 
ing them perhaps wounded, mortified, hu- 
miliated ? 

Oh no, no; he would have guarded her 
and shielded her from all the world if it had 
been in his power. They all lived in the 
same little house on one of the quays of 
Venice—a narrow, shabby little tenement 
enough, with a view of palaces all about, 
and itself more splendid to Antonio than 
any marble magnificence. The narrow case- 
ment gave her light as morning after morn- 
ing broke ; the low roof sheltered her even- 
ing after evening. He would come down 
from his top attic in the roof, and spend the 
peaceful hours with the old painter and his 
docile pupil. Only this last night they had 
been sitting together. How happy they 
were ! 

They had a lamp, and Angel had her draw- 
ing-board, and Antonio had brought down 
his engraving work. He used to make archi- 
tectural designs and altarpieces. He had 
done one lately for the Convent of the Arme- 
nians. He had painted the ceiling of their 
little sitting-room with lovely arabesques, 
garlands, and fountains, underneath which 
Angel’s brown head bent busily over her 
evening’s toil. 

There she sat in her white dressing-gown. 
‘The window was open; the stars looked in; 
the sighs and voices reached them from the 
waters below. She was copying engravings 
and casts from the antique. Antonio had 
brought her some anatomical figures to draw 
from, but she hated them. They frightened 
her at night, she said. Why did not ’Tonio 
draw from them himself? 

“Tt is mere waste of time for me to at- 
tempt the human figure. See how my hand 
trembles,” said Antonio, sadly. “TI have no 
gift whatever. Once I had hope; now it is 
all I can do to live by my tricks. Iam a 
mere mechanician, a ceiling painter. Per- 
haps when I go to England, where such 
things are better paid, and where, I am told, 
many palaces are building, I may be able to 
get on better than I have done hitherto.” 

And then he seemed to hear Angelica’s 
voice again. “Let us all go to England, 
father; it is time we made our fortune.” 

Is all this another picture in the gallery 
of pictures? It is one unpainted, invisible 
to the other people passing by, stamped in 
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that one man’s mid in colors indelible. He | 


sees it sometimes in after-days, when the | 

past reaches into his future with its longing | 

charm. | 
———————_——- 

CHAPTER III. | 

GONDOLAS, | 

THE boat rocked backward and forward | 


to the gondolier’s circling oar; the shadows 
danced a delicious contredanse. Splash gen- 

tle oar, rise domes and spires upon the vault, | 
sing voices calling along the water, stream | 
golden suns reflected there! 

The gondola flies down a noisy side street | 
toward an open place where the canals di- 
verge; the shadows part, and fire is stream- 
ing from the tumultuous ripples. “ Aheu!” 
ery the gondoliers. For a moment all is| 
swinging confusion; then the flashing boats | 
and the heavy-laden barges make way be- 
fore her Excellency’s gondola, and it glides 
on once more, 

Her Excellency the English Embassadress 
leans back among her cushions, looking out | 
languidly; the lights flash from the upper | 
windows of the tall palaces; balconies start 
overhead, marked upon the sky. Now it is 
a palace to let, with wooden shutters swing- 
ing in shadow; now they pass the yawning 
vaults of great warehouses piled with saf- 
fron and crimson dyes, where barges are 
moored and workmen straining at the roll- 
ing barrels. The Embassadress looks up; 
they are passing the great brown wall of 
some garden terrace; a garland has crept 
over the brick, aud droops almost to the wa- 
ter; one little spray encircles a rusty ring 
hanging there with its shadow. A figure 
comes and looks over the wall—a man with 
a handsome dark cut face, plain unpowdered 
hair, a mourning dress. He bows low from 
his terrace walk, looking with a grave un- 
moved face. The Embassadress smiles and 
kisses her pretty loosely gloved fingers. 
“That is a new friend of my lord’s, M. le 
Comte de Horn,” she says, smiling to her 
companion, who looks up in turn at the 
head against the sky. Angelica wonders 
where she has seen that dark head before; 
then she remembers that it was in the gal- 
lery scarce an hour ago. She is a little shy, 
but quite composed, as she leans lightly back 
in her place by the great lady. Her stuff 
dress looks somewhat out of keeping with 
the splendid equipage, where the carpets are 
Persian and the cushions are covered with 
silver damask, and the very awnings are of 
soft tlame-colored silk. They have been put 
up by the Embassadress’s order in place of 
the black hood, which oppressed her, for she 
loves light and air and liberty. Now they 
touch palace walls, and with a hollow jar 
start off once more. Now comes a snatch 
of song through an old archway. Here are 
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boats and voices; the gondoliers’ ear-rings 
twinkle in the sun; here are vine wreaths, 
and steps, where children, those untiring 
spectators of life, are clustering; more barges 
with heavy fruit and golden treasure go by, 
A little brown-faced boy is lying with his 
brown legs in the sun on the very edge of a 
barge, dreaming over into the green water 
he lazily raises his head to look, and falls 
back again. Now a black boat passes like 
a ghost; its slender points start upward in 
a line with the curve of yonder spire. Noy 
it is out of all this swing of shadow and 
confusion they cross a broad sweet breadth 
of sunlight, and come into the Grand Canal. 
A handsome young couple are gliding by, 
and look up in admiration at the beautiful 
lady. 

There she sits, beautiful in glistening gray 
and falling lace, with feathery soft lines of 
ornament, with a diamond aigrette shining 
in her powdered hair—dignified, conscious. 
No wonder the young couple are dazzled, 
that the dark-faced man looks out from the 
terrace walk, that the girl sitting by the 
lady’s side is bewitched by all that grace, 
beauty, and kindness. It comes as a reve- 
lation to her, and seems to illumine all the 
beauty of this new world, in which she finds 
herself for the first time awakened to lifi 
somehow by some inner call, by some loving 
revelation of the eyes and the imagination. 

The Embassadress made Angelica answer 
a hundred questions about her life and her 
work as they went along. She was perfect- 
ly charming in her manner, full of interest 
and kindness, but her questions were almost 
more than Angelica cared to answer. She 
told herself that with one so kind, so beau- 
tiful, she need have no reserve, and yet she 
found it difficult at times to be quite natu- 
ral and unreserved with this great lady. 

By degrees, as the conversation went on, 
she felt some curious, anxious, restless influ- 
ence upon her nerves. She could hardly de- 
fine it, nor why she was at once more and 
more charmed and agitated by the beautiful 
stranger. But she was not the first who 
had experienced this curious impression. 
Meanwhile Lady W. continued her cross- 
questions. “Was that her father?” and 
“Was that young man a relation?” “Had 
she a mother ?” 

“T have a dead mother,” said Angelica, 
with a very sweet expression; “her name 
was Cléofe Lucien. We used to live at 
Coire, by the side of the stream; her bed- 
| room window hung over the water, and she 
| used to hold my hand, and let me lean out 
|as far as possible. We were very poor, 








though, and my father could not get on; he 
| found work at Morbegno, and we all went 
away. I cried when I left my home and the 
terrace garden, and my mother wiped my 
tears with her apron, and kissed my hands. 
She used to teach me, and keep me with her 
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always. I never left her till she left me— 
that was nearly five years ago,” said Angel- 
ica, very softly. “She was very beautiful ; 
I have never seen any one like her. To-day, 
when you spoke to me, I was thinking that 
Titian’s Madonna had something of her.” 

“ And who is your dark friend ?” said Lady 
W.. who had lost the thread for a moment. 
“Are you engaged to be married ?” 

Angelica shook her head. “Iam married 
‘to my brush,” she said, gayly; “I want no 
other husband. Before I came here I some- 
times thought there might be other things 
in life; but when I see these glorious works, 
which seem to me to surpass even Caracci’s 
magnificent compositions, I feel that it is as | 
much as my poor soul can grasp.” 

She pushed back her thick curls as she 
spoke, and looked up—an eager young spir- 
it longing to take flight, overtrained, over- 
stimulated by praise, by a sense of enthusi- 
astic responsibility perhaps, but full of hope, 
of courage, of trust in the future. And what 
she said was true ; her ideal was all in all to 
her just then. | 

In some mysterious way she imagined at 
times that Raphael and Titian, and her be- 
loved Caracci and Caravaggio, were all wait- 
ing in some painters’ Paradise anxiously 
expecting to see her start in their pursuit. 
When she talked of her art, some sort of 
light would come into her face. Such en- 
thusiasm is often something in itself—an 
inspiration not to be despised; but it does 
not create the gifts that should belong to it 
by rights. 

When Angelica talked of art, she was a 
little conscious, perhaps; but it was a sweet, 
artless consciousness, and from her very 
heart she loved her work. . 

“Tt was like a new soul in my soul,” she 
said, with her sweet voice, “ when I came 
here first and learned to know them all. Be- | 
fore that I sometimes imagined—” Angeli- | 
a smiled. “Girls have their fancies,” she 
said. 

“And have you no fancies now?” said | 
her patroness, very seriously. 

“Mine is a cold heart, I fear,” said the | 
girl; “I have to earn money for our home, 
and to take care of my father in my moth- 
er’s place. My interests are too great to 
leave place in my heart for love.” 

“ But could you imagine love without in- 
terest ?” said the Embassadress, very quick- 
ly; “surely interest is the very soul of 
love.” 

“Then my love is for Titian, for the great 
Veronese, for Tintoret,” cried Angelica, flush- 
ing and excited. “These are the altars at 
which I worship,” she said, pointing to the 
Doge’s Palace that they were now approach- 
ing. 

The Embassadress was looking at Angel- 
ica curiously, with her great lady expres- 








sion. The sun was still shining; the bells 


were still ringing from the towers; they 
were sliding by the Lions of St. Mare; and 
the Embassadress suddenly called to her 
gondolier to stop. Then, with a charming 
change of manner, she said to Miss Angel, 


| * Now you must be my leader, and I will be 


your pupil; take me to see your pictures.” 

Angelica was not surprised. It seemed 
to her a very natural impulse. She did not 
know that a whole household was waiting 
while they deliberately walked from room 
to room in noble company. Gods and he- 
rges, allegories in white satin, Venice ruling 
the world; all the pomp, all the splendor of 
life is there; and then they come to a vast 
room full of present, past, and future. 

A cicerone is explaining the fresco on the 


; wall. “This picture represents the entire 


human race and the kingdom of heaven,” 
he says; ,“ Tintoret painted it when he was 
seventy-five years of—” 

“Don’t listen to him,” said Angelica; 
“you will not care for this: come with me.” 
And the two figures pass on. 

At first this Paradise of Tintoret is so 
strange that no wonder the lovely world 
outside, the beautiful court-yard, the flying 


| birds and drifting Venetians, the great 


golden September, seem more like heaven 
to those who are basking in its sweetness. 
But it is worth their while by degrees, with 
pain and some self-denial, to climb in spirit 
to the strange crowded place toward which 
old Tintoret’s mighty soul was bent. Is it 
the heaven toward which his aged heart 
was yearning? He has painted surprise and 
rapture in the face of a soul which is just 
coming out into this great vortex. It is 
circling with sudden pools and gleams of 
peace. Mary Mother above, turning to her 
Son, with outstretched arms, and pointing 


| to them all with tender motherhood. 


In the great eventful turmoil a man sits 
absorbed in a book, reading unmoved. An- 
gels, with noble wings, take stately flights, 
cross and recross the darkened canvas. A 
far-away procession passes in radiance. 

Tintoretto’s power is that of a Goethe or 
a Shakspeare; he paints what he sees— 
what is now and ever shall be while this 
world exists. 

Would you have other revelations of this 
mighty mind, let us follow Angelica and her 
pupil into a side room, where by a window 
that looks into a court hangs a picture that 
may well charm them by its tender dawn- 
like grace. Ariadne holds out her languid 
hand. Bacchus rises from the sea. Halfa 
floating dream, half a vision; almost here, 
almost there, upon the wall. The picture 
seemed to reach into their very hearts. 
“Peace,” said the horizon, while the won- 
derful tale of love was told anew. Bacchus 
beseeching Ariadne, tender, passionless, pit- 
iful. Pity was there, somehow painted upon 
the harmony and the silence. 
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They neither of them moved nor spoke. 
The elder lady stood absorbed, and her 
thoughts traveled away, far, far from the 
pictures, while Angelica, with her constrain- 
ing blue eyes, looked at her for sympathy. 

“This must be love—the very spirit of 
true feeling and sentiment!” cried the girl. 

“Do you think so?” said Lady W., with 
some sudden impatience; “ but I do not be- 
lieve in sentiment. Ido not think she loves 
him much. Perhaps she is still thinking of 
Theseus.” 

“But sentiment is, whether people re- 
spond at the time or not,” said Angelica. 
As she spoke a great clock began to strike, 
and some birds whirred past the window, 
casting their shadows across the picture. 

“My dear child,” said the Embassadress, 
suddenly becoming a grand lady again, “we 
must not waste any more time upon senti- 
ment. Come, let us go back to the gondola.” 

As they went down stairs they met An- 
tonio with his color-box under his arm. He 
would have passed them without a word, 
but Angelica smiled and kissed her hand. 
When they reached the gondola the Embas- 
sadress sank down with a sigh. 

“There is that gentleman again,” said 
Angelica, looking back. The mysterious 
stranger was just stepping into his gondola 
from the steps of the piazza. Had he been 
in the palace? she had not seen him there. 


—_——————— 


CHAPTER IV. 
PALACES. 

THE gondola stopped at a closed gate that 
led from marble steps into a terraced garden 
full of the sweet fragrance of autumn, and 
Angelica followed her protectress across the 
straight path that led to the entrance of the 
palace. A fountain was at play in the shad- 








ow of the trellis; two little girls were dan- | 


cing round and round it. The beautiful 
lady stopped for an instant and called them 
to her, and the little creatures dropped low 
courtesies, and then ran away immediately. 
The entrance hall was a great marble-shaded 
place leading into the sitting-rooms, that all 
opened from one to another. 
very handsomely furnished; pictures stood 
upon easels; cabinets and tapestried cur- 
tains had been disposed to the best advan- 
tage; a flame-colored room with ebony fur- 
niture led to a sea-green sort of cave. Then 
came a great white room, where a beautiful 
Vandyck was hanging in the place of honor. 
It was the picture of a little boy all dressed 
in white satin, with a childish face and dark 
brown languid eyes. The picture was so 
artless and noble, the harmony so delight- 
ful, that Angel stopped short with an ex- 
clamation of delight. 


The Embassadress smiled. “That is my 


They were | 
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lord’s father,” she said ; and then she opened 
the door of the last room in the suit. It 
was the prettiest of all, perhaps, and fur- 
nished with gray hangings, with French 
chairs, and cabinets full of china. Great 
pots of crimson pomegranate ; flowers stood 
in the window, in one of which a lady was 
sitting, sunk on a low step, with a little gir) 
on her knee. The child’s arm was round 
the lady’s neck; their two heads were very 
close together. i 

They both looked up startled. The little 
girl sprang away, and the lady half rose to 
meet the Embassadress. 

“Here is a new friend, Diana,” said Lady 
W., as she came in, leading Angelica by the 
hand; then coldly to the child, “Judith, 
you have been troubling your cousin. Why 
are you not in the garden with your sisters ” 

The little girl looked up with a face eu- 
riously like the Vandyck, and the brown 
eyes that he had painted. She prepared to 
pass her mother with a sliding courtesy, and 
another to Angelica. The latter took her 
hand. 

“Your mother is kind enough to say | 
may try and paint your picture, my dear,” 
she said. “Thope you will not mind sitting 
to me.” 

The little girl blushed up, lodked at the 
pale lady in the window, and suddenly pull- 
ed her hand away, and with another courte- 
sy left the room. 

“What a beautiful little girl!” said An- 
gelica. “ How I shall enjoy coming to paint 
her!” 

“You must paint her and make friends 
with her,” said Lady W. “One may make 
acquaintances in one’s own class of life, but 
for friends it is only those who are lead- 
ing real true existences who can be true 
friends to one’s children. I should wish to 
bring up my children to lead lives such as 
yours, and that is why I do not wish Judith 
to spend her play-time idly, Diana. It is 
vastly more profitable for her to join her 
sisters’ games, and to have a definite object 
in view, than to idle away the hours.” 

“T called her in,” said Lady Diana, eurt- 
ly. “Thad not seen her for two days, and 
as you were out, I imagined she would not 
be wanted.” 

Lady W. opened her big fan, and looked 
away for an instant. Angelica wondered 
what it was all about. Lady Diana set her 
pale lips, and went on with her book. 

Just at this moment the Embassador came 
in. “The dinner is getting cold, my lady,” 
he said. “ Half an hour late; half an hour 
behind the time.” 

He seemed younger than his wife. He 
was a short, good-humored little man in a 
grand blue velvet coat, with a good many 
curious nervous tricks. He used to start 
suddenly from his chair and put something 
straight at the other end of the room, and 
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come back again. He was very particular 


about time, too, and seemed to spend a great | 


deal in ascertaining how it passed. Details 


seemed to him the most important facts of | 


life. There was nothing in the least mys- 
terious or vibrating in this member of the 


establishment; but the two ladies and the 
solemn little girl were certainly unlike any | 


one Angelica had ever lived with before. 

“ Order the dinner to be served,” said the 
lady; “I shall not detain you any longer.” 
Then she took Angelica up into her own 
room to take off her things. 
posedly laid her black searf down upon 
point and satin, and opened her blue eyes 
into a tortoise-shell mirror, smoothed her 
brown hair with a golden comb, and looked 
about amused and interested by all she saw. 

The girl was timid, but she was of an ar- 
tistic nature, and she found that palaces 


| 
and splendor came naturally enough to her. | 


She enjoyed it all, and felt it her right to be 
there. More experienced women suddenly 
thrown into such high company might have 


found themselves less in place than my | 


bright and gentle-mannered heroine. So 
she looked about and wondered at the ease 
with which some lives moved; every care 
of body, pleasure of mind, all well arranged. 


Swift gondoliers waiting their orders at the | 


garden gate, servants in attendance, the 
fountains playing to cool the air. But she 
had little time to moralize; a voice from 
below began calling, “Judith! Judith!” It 
was the punctual Embassador waiting to 
conduct his wife in to dinner. 


“Well, what have you done—where have 


n?” said Antonio and old John Jo- 


seph together, as Angelica walked into their 
little sitting-room that evening. The lamp 
was alight, and the two men were both busy 
at the table. Antonio was making decora- 
tive designs for a loggia; old Kauffman was, 
if the truth must be confessed, nailing a pair 
of soles on to his buckled shoes; he could 
turn his hand to many things, and was by 
habit and instinct economical and of a say- 
ing turn. 

Angelica sank down into a chair by the 
open window, looked at one and then at the 
other, laughed out gayly at their anxious 
faces. 

“Don’t look so solemn,” she said; “I have 
had a most delightful day ;” and she jumped 
up and flung her arms round her father. 
“Oh, papa, they have been so good, so kind !” 
she said. “You can not think how they ad- 
mire my paintings; and they are longing to 
know you better—the grand milady said so; 
and Iam to paint three pictures before they 
leave next month—my lord’s (oh, he is so 
noble and so kind!), that sweet lady’s, and 
their enchanting little girl’s. I shall paint 
them as Venus and Cupid, with a bow 
and an arrow,” said Angelica, meditatively. 

Von. L.—No. 297.—29 


you bee 


Angel com- | 


| “She was so charmed with the idea. There 
is only one person in that house I do not like, 
and who did not approve of my intention.” 

“Do you mean that black mute ?” said An- 
tonio, looking from his work, over which he 
had been affectedly bending. 

“T do not know who you mean,” said An- 
gelica, reddening. “Is it M.De Horn? He 
is in mourning for his mother; he told me 
so. He is not black, nor is he mute; he does 
| not live there, although he called after din- 
ner ;” and then she regained her temper and 
smiled. “I assure you that he can pay the 
most charmingly turned compliments.” 

“That I do not doubt,” said Antonio, sar- 
castically. “And who, then, is the one thorn 
in your bed of roses ?” 
| “She is his Excellency’s sister,” said An- 

gelica. “Lady Di; they call her Di. Is it 
not an ugly name ?” 

| “Ican well believe that Di is not so pret- 
| ty as Angelica,” said old Kauffman, proudly. 
“Andthat Angelica knows it well enough,” 
| said Antonio. 

His voice was harsh and grating; his r’s 
‘rolled; his sentences ended like the sound 
lof adrum; but Angel was not afraid of him. 
| Sometimes, poor fellow, he longed to make 
| her fear him, in despair of any other hold 
upon this sweet and wayward creature. 

Wayward was scarcely the word to apply 
|to the young painter; she was different to 
| different people—to some constant and un- 
changing. The people she loved knew her 
really as she was; the people who loved her, 
alas! saw Angelica as she chose to let them 
see her. With all her sweetness of disposi- 
tion, her kindness of nature, they instinct- 
ively felt, they knew not why, that some 
barrier lay between them—intangible, in- 
surmountable, 

Half her life was real and practical, and 
inspired by good sense; the other half she 
spent in a world of her own creating; so 
Antonio said. She placed her friends there ; 
saw them enacting the parts she had be- 
stowed upon them—some heroic, some sen- 
timental. She herself, spoiled child as she 
was, ruled in this kingdom—almost believed 
in its existence. Once, when she was young 
and romantic, she had even thought that she 
might have shared her reign there, and that 
Antonio, dressed, curled, successful as he de- 
served to be, dear discontented old friend, 
might have been the king of her fancy land; 
but that was years ago, when she was fif- 
teen, before her mother died, and before she 
knew the world as she did. Now for five 
years she had battled and struggled for her- 
self and her father; the very fish upon the 
table had not been bought without a bar- 
gaining. She had met many a kindness, 
many a phase of friendship and interest; 
and yet Antonio need not have been so jeal- 
ous; no one had supplanted him. Never 
was sentiment more distant from a maiden’s 
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be art ‘then from Angelica’s; but then, if 
sentiment there was, it was for nature only, 
reflected through her own mind or by oth- 

people’s light. It was feeling for the 
painted sunlight within the walls of the old 
palaces and churches, or the golden stream 
without, for the evening and the morning 
and the noble ascension of mid-day, when 
the shadows struck straight and black, when 
the pigeons with a flash flew across the bask- 
ing piazza, when the bells swung their mul- 
titudinous clappers, awakening the people 


asleep among the steps and archways; it| 


was for Tintoret sometimes, for Titian al- 
ways, for the delicious evenings upon the 
water, for the moon pow rising from beyond 
the Great Canal in front of their windows, 
hushing itself with silver silence. One 
moon-ray gleamed upon the flagon of wine 


old Kauffman was bringing out for their | 


| 


supper. 

These people supped, Venetian fashion 
at about ten o’clock, and Angelica stood | 
thoughtfully looking at their meal of bread | 
and fruit and of cold fish, served in an old 





| temper is also somewhat rufiled. 
| are in despair; no one can suit my lady’s 
| taste that morning. ( 
stand this faney; nothing is plain enough 


Canal make diversion on the shabby walls 


of the little room. There are grapes for 
their breakfast, brown-bread, and cups of 
coffee for which old Kauffman is famous. 
And now it is time for Angelica to seek her 
protectress again. The old father calls a 
gondola, walks with her to the door, as is his 
custom, and sends her on with a blessing. 
When Angelica reached the palace she 


| found that the Embassadress was still in 


her room, closeted with her maid. Piles of 
silk and satin robes and mufilers were lying 
in disgrace upon the chairs. The lady’s 
The maids 


They can not under- 


in all the vast assortment. A black petti- 
coat without fringe or trimming, a chintz 
wrapper, a plain lace veil—with some difti- 
culty these things are brought from depths 
of lumber drawers. 

Angelica, after wandering about the emp- 
ty rooms, exchanging a stiff greeting with 
Lady Di, her antagonist, settled down at 


Riviera dish that Antonio had once brought | last in the corner of the great marble hall, 


home from Morosco’s store. 
“Do you remember 


house, and the goat-herd came in, and I com- 
plained? Who would have thought then 
that I should sit next an Embassador at ta- 
ble, father ?” 

“ And who will say that you may not have 
to dine with the goat-herd again ?” said An- 
tonio, smiling. 

“T prefer the Embassador,” 


gel, saucily. “Father,” she went on, “I 


must go to market to-morrow morning ; the | 


Embassadress has set her heart upon going 
with me.” 
—_—@——_— 


CHAPTER V. 
MARKETING IN VENICE. 


THE Cima was in the sky next morning | 
She went 
A dawn of burnished aro- 
matic light has gathered round the sleeping 
town, whose domes and spires struck with | 


when Angelica opened her eyes. 
to the window. 


sharp distinctness upon the sky, San Zac- 


charius, San Marco, receiving their silent 
Then the bells ring; 
In Venice the sun rises 


morning benediction. 
the light brightens. 
to the sound of a trumpet. 


where her 
Ie Tl bb wy ro | 
,’ she said, “ when we 
dined with my uncle Michael in his farm- | 
| painter. 


said Miss An-! 


sasel had been set by Lady W.’s 
desire. My lord, on his way to his gondo- 
la, stopped for a minute to greet the young 
He is followed by his little daugh- 
ter, who runs out through one of the great 
windows which open to the terraced gar- 
dens outside. They are lined with orange- 
trees; pomegranates are growing in the 
| great pots of Italian clay. There are two 
ilex-trees, of which the leaves are shower- 
ing pointed shadows, some crisp, some del- 
|icately reticulated, upon the avenues. At 
the end of the walk a fountain flows. Di- 
| ana the elder is sitting on the marble steps; 
little Diana, Lady W.’s eldest daughter, is 
| coming across the avenue. There is a plash 
| of the mid-day waters. Little Diana has 
| picked her aunt a handful of sweet verbena 
| leaves, and goes and sits beside her on the 
low step with folded hands. Angelica looks 
up from her ideal Paradise, and sees the two 
sitting there among olive shadows and ilex 
winds in this quaint and peaceful garden. 
She straightway weaves it all up into some 
picture in her mind, adds a column, a dra- 
pery, makes up some feeble composition, as 
she has been taught to do. Antonio would 
tell me to add nothing, to paint them as 
they are, thinks Angelica. But that is only 





The new day is | Antonio’s craze. Caracci or Guido, my great 


ushered in triumphant to a delightful re-| masters, have taught me to see the ideal 


verberating clamor of bells and voices 


s and} beauty that reality suggests. 


And once 


street cries gathering from every quarter} more she falls to work upon her poor little 


of the town. 


Angelica dressed herself to the gay vari- 
Her father called her into 


ety of music. 


flimsy fancies—cut paper flowers upon the 
altars of art. It is, at any rate, a peaceful 


| ae : ; 
state of mind in which the young painter 


the little sitting-room, and they breakfast- | works on, listening from afar to the voices 


ed together at a table by the open window. | 


from the city. When they cease there is 


The sunshine was warm and comforting. the sound of the fountain plashes with a 


Sumptuous lights glittering from the Grand | tender, persistent lap, and brimming to the 
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edge of the little stone basin. Sometimes 
she hears the voices of the servants at their 
work; sometimes the fall of an oar comes 
in with the fountain’s ripple. If Angelica 
stretches from her corner, she sees the pal- 
aces clustering white, and the line of wa- 
ter very blue beyond the brown piles of 


brick and straggling sprays of ivy. The | 


ilex sheds its aromatic perfume; light strug- 
gles through the waters of the fountain. 


. . . . | 
From time to time little Diana comes up to | 


peep at Angelica’s paint-box, at the steady 
paint-brush working on; then she runs back. 
Her very steps stir sleeping perfumes among 
the leaves. These strange sweet scents from 
the garden are a poem in themselves, now 


fresh, now ravishing into utter fragrance. | 


The child becomes impatient at last; she 
pulls a long branch, and begins to beat at 
all this sleeping monotony. 

“Take care, child; what are you about ?” 
cries a voice less modulated than usual. 
Little Diana runs away frightened, and the 
Embassadress, somewhat put out by the dif- 
ficulties of her toilet, appears upon the ter- 
race from a side door, and stands tapping 
her little foot impatiently at the window 
where Angel is at work. 

“Are you ready ?” said Angel, looking up. 
She had the rare gift of never losing her 
presence of mind, and other people’s flurries 
did not affect her greatly. 

“T have had endless difficulties with my 
dress,’ said Lady W., who was indeed 
strangely transformed. “See here, Diana. 
ShallI be recognized? What will be thought 
of me if I am recognized ?” 

“That you do not look near so well as 
usual,” said Lady Diana. 

“ But why should you not be recognized ?” 
said Angelica, painting on. 

“A basket!” cried Lady W., suddenly, 
without listening to either of them. “ Do, 
child, go and ask Mrs. Meadows for a bas- 
ket. I will carry a basket on my arm, and, 
Angelica, you can make the purchases. Ah, 
Diana, I know who ought to be with us! 
Why is not Mr. Reynolds of the party ?” 

“ Because he is in England, and much bet- 
ter employed,” said the matter-of-fact Lady 
Di. 

The gondola was waiting, as usual, at the 
corner. It took them but a very little way, 
and landed them on one of the quays. Lady 
W. glided out, followed by Angelica. The 
pavement was, as usual, crowded. The sun 
was deliciously white and hot, and a man 
with pomegranates stood opposite the broad 
steps that led from the water. Angel knew 
her way across the bridge, with all the peo- 
ple crowding so lazily, and swinging their 
slow-measured pace, which seems to float 
with the waters of the canal. A woman 
stops short, leans over the rail, and slowly 
eats a bunch of grapes, dropping the stems 
into the water. Then they come into a 


| beautiful arched and Byzantine shadow. 
(How many hundred years old is the shad- 
ow, the archway?) A disheveled statue, 
with black hair and a wan brown face, is 
leaning against a wall. As Angelica passed 
, the figure, with hee companion, it moved its 
rags and looked hard into their faces. They 
cross a century of centuries, pass under deep 
blue skies, and so, through back streets, 
| come into the market. 

All the pictures out of all the churches 
| were buying and selling upon the Rialto. 
| Virgins went by, carrying their Infants; St. 
| Peter is bargaining his silver fish; Judas 
making a low bow to a fat old monk, who 
holds up his brown skirts and steps with 
bare legs into a mysterious black gondola 
that had been waiting by the bridge, and 
that silently glides away. Lady W. was en- 
chanted—admired and exclaimed at every 
thing. 

“ Now for our marketing,” she said. “An- 
gelica, where does one buy fish?” As she 
spoke she suddenly exclaimed at a girl who 
came through the crowd, carrying her head 
nobly. It was a sweet, generous face. An- 
gelica looked with interest. “ What a beau- 
tiful creature! Brava! brava!” shrieked 
Lady W. The girl hung her sweet head 
and blushed. Titian’s mother, out of the 
Presentation, who was sitting by with her 
basket of eggs, smiled and patted the young 
Madonna on her shoulder. “They are only 
saying good things; they mean no harm,” 
| said the old woman. Then a cripple went 
| by; then a woman carrying a beautiful lit- 
tle boy, with a sort of turban round his 
head. Angelica put out her hand and gave 
the child a carnation as she passed. One 
corner of the market is given up to great 
hobgoblin pumpkins; tomatoes are heaped 
in the stalls; oranges and limes are not 
over yet. But perhaps the fish stalls are 
the prettiest of all: silver fish, tied up with 
| olive-green leaves; golden fish, as in mira- 
cles; noble people serving. Shops too; but 
their wares do not glitter as brightly as all 
this natural beautiful gold and silver. 

Lady W. bought fish, bought fruit. She 
would have liked to carry home the whole 
market. There was one little shop where 
an old Rembrandt-like Jew was installed 
among crucifixes, crystals, old laces, buckles, 
and gimcracks of every description. <A little 
silver chain hanging in a case in the win- 
dow took the Embassadress’s fancy. 

“T should vastly like a talk with that 
picturesque old man,” said she. “ Did you 
ever see any thing so venerable ?” 

Angelica smiled. “I know him very well. 
He is one of my patrons. His name is Giu- 
seppe Morosco. But he is not so wise as his 
beard.” 

The two ladies made their way in with 
some difficulty, for the place was so narrow 
and crowded with things. Angelica shook 
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ly. He was surprised to see her come to 
buy instead of to sell. When she asked the 
price of the silver beads old Rembrandt 


brought out a pair of glistening brass scales, | 


in which he gravely weighed the chain. A 
priest and an old wife came out from a cor- 
ner of the inner shop to watch the bargain, 
which might have been prolonged if Lady 
W. had not put down a bit of shining gold 
upon the old brown counter. 

“You must always wear this chain for my 
sake, and in remembrance of to-day,” she 
said, turning to Angel; and with her quick, 
gentle hands she flung the silver beads over 
the young girl’s head. 


For an instant the silver flashed in the | 


darkness; then the silk broke, and the show- 
er fell all about. 

“You see your kindness is every where,” 
said Angelica, gratefully, as she stooped to 
gather the rolling beads from the floor. 


——— 


CHAPTER VI. 
ANGEL AND HER FRIENDS. 


THe Embassadress was charmed with the 
girl—her sweetness, her intelligence, and 
bright artistic soul. This lady, who was not 
troubled by diftidence of judgment, invested 
whatever she took an interest in with a spe- 
cial grace, and persons who frequented her 
intimacy invariably responded to her lead. 
Count de Horn, that silent and somewhat 
melodramatic personage, when he called, 
seemed usually too much absorbed in his 
hostess to notice any one else, but he grave- 
ly allowed that the Kauffman was charming. 


His Excellency, who always followed his | 


wife’s lead, was enthusiastic too, and, busy 
as he was comparing watches and arranging 
every body’s affairs, he found time to have 
his picture painted by the girl, upon whose 
shoulders his lovely wife had cast her own 
glamourous mantle. 
Angelica Kauffman, a painter’s daughter, 


had become the friend and companion of no | 


less a person than the wife of the English 
Embassador in Venice. She found herself 
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So it happened that | 


hands with the old broker quite unaffected- | living. Old John Joseph was not unaware 


of the advantages to be derived from such 
patronage. This was not the first time that 
they had lived with great people. Had not 
Angelica painted Monsignor Nevroni, at 
Como? His Eminence the Cardinal Bishop 
| of Constance? Had they not staid with 
| him in his palace, and been treated as guests ? 
Was not Angelica conferring a favor upon 
those who patronized her? Had not the 
| great Winckelmann accorded her distin- 
guished interest and friendship when they 
met on their travels? No one who ever 
knew her passed her by unnoticed, and she 
was his work, old Kauffman would say—the 
daughter and pride of his old age. 

Antonio’s sareastic foreboding would be 
cut very short by the old man. 

“Eh! it is good for her to make friends— 
now is the time; she will get magnificent 
| orders. You can’t give her orders, Antonio, 
my poor fellow; you never get one from 
year’s end to year’s end.” 

The old painter had failed himself, and 
did not disguise his failure. He was am- 
bitious now for his Angel; in some vague 
way he had come to consider her work and 
her success his own. When people praised 
her, and wondered at her courage and ap- 
| plication, her father tacitly assumed the 

whole credit. “A good girl—good girl,” 
he would say. “She has inherent genius, 
| and she has been carefully taught; but she 
imust work and deserve her success;” and 
| the girl, sweet, bright, obedient, willful at 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 





times, but accustomed to the parental rule, 
never thought of rebelling against some- 
what arbitrary decisions, which condemned 
her to such unremitting toil. She loved her 
work—she was not afraid of fatigue; her 
health was delicate, but she was of good 
constitution, full of life and vitality, and 
| able to endure. Her temper was very sweet 
—a little willful perhaps to other people, 
but she bore her father’s reproofs with the 
| greatest sweetness. His love made it all 
only a part of love, and when he admired, 
and thought her work marvelous, Angel 
only said humbly to herself that there was 
| never such a tender foolish old father as 


| 
| hers, and she would laugh and make some 








suddenly adopted by this impatient and | happy little joke, and go her way unscathed. 
beautiful woman, and introduced into a| The old priests, too, with their solemn hy- 
world which she had only suspected before, | perboles and compliments, had all seemed so 
although she may have invented it for her-| much a matter of course that she never se- 
self in former day-dreams. She painted the | riously attended to any one of their long- 
Embassadress and the children. Lady Diana | winded laudations. It was as much a mat- 
did not like her pictures, and would not have ter of course as the scrolls on the frames of 
her portrait taken, so the Embassadress told | her pictures. But this new state of things 
Angelica (and Lady Diana’s manner plainly | was very different. She felt curiously ex- 
corroborated the statement); but whatever | cited—unlike herself; she was a credulous 
poor Lady Diana may have felt, the Embas- | woman; surely there was some meaning in 


sadress was unchanging. | all these compliments, in M. De Horn’s ex- 


The damask gondola would come at all | pressive looks, and Lady W.’s unconcealed 
It was a new experience alto- 
delightful, intoxicating. The sweet 


hours of the day, silently sliding to steps | admiration. 
near the little house where Angelica was | gether 











English voices with their guttural notes 
struck her ear very pleasantly; it seemed 
to Angelica like the sound of the water an- 
swering to the oar. 

She had made more money in this last 
week than in all the month; she had been 
at work in the gallery before, but she felt as 
if she loved these kind new friends for their 
kindness far more than for what she could 
gain from them. 








placid, danced with happiness; it was all 
new, all delightful. When she was tired of 
sitting and being painted, Angelica’s patron- 
ess would carry her off on long expeditions 
from church to church, from picture to pic- 
ture. It was a curious restless love of art 


that seemed to possess Lady W., and one} 


which Angelica could not altogether under- 
stand. 

But however this might be, life, which 
had been a struggle for existence hitherto, 
suddenly became complete in itself and easy 
to her. She herself seemed to have found 


some new power of seeing and feeling and | 


enjoyment; the very works of art seemed 
to gain in beauty and in meaning. It is 
almost impossible to write the charm of 
some of those long days following one by 
one, floating from light to light; moons 
and stars slowly waning to tender break 
of dawn; melody of bells calling to the old 
churches, with the green weeds drifting from 
their lintels and crannies. 

Are they falling into ruin, those old Ital- 
ian churches? Are the pictures fading from 
their canvas in the darkened corners? I 
think they have only walked away from 


their niches in the chapels into the grass- | 


grown piazzas outside. There is the broad 
back of Tintoretto’s Virgin in that sunny 
corner; her pretty attendant train of an- 
gels are at play upon the grass. There is 
Joseph standing in the shadow with folded 
arms. Is that a bronze—that dark lissome 
figure lying motionless on the marble step 
that leads to the great entrance? The 
bronze turns in its sleep. A white dove 
comes flying out of the picture by the high 
altar with sacred lights illumined; or is it 
one of the old sacristan’s pigeons coming to 
be fed? By the water-beaten steps a fish- 
erman is mooring his craft. St. John and 
St. James are piling up their store of fagots. 
In this wondrous vision of Italy, where the 
church doors open wide, the saints and mir- 
acles come streaming out into the world. 

One day the Embassadress, who had 
scarcely been satisfied about Antonio, men- 
tioned him again, and began asking rather 
curiously who he was, and whether Angel- 
ica was certain that she was not engaged 
to him in any way. 

“Antonio! He is always with us. He is 
much too cross ever to fall in love with 
any body, or for any body to think of fall- 
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Those “occhi azzurri,” of | 
which her old friend wrote, so bright, so | 
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ing in love with him. My father once had 
some idea of the sort, but Antonio entreat- 
ed him never to mention any thing so ab- 
surd again. I shall never marry, anyhow; 
it would be great waste to marry such a 
true friend as Antonio.” 
| “Listen, Angelica,” said the embassa- 
dress, very earnestly. “If you marry, it 
must be somebody worthy of you—somebody 
who will be a real companion and a new in- 
terpreter of life—not Mr. Antonio, not M. De 
Horn (who admires you extremely, as you 
know very well, you wicked child ; even Di- 
ana, who never sees any thing, was struck 
by his manner). But no, there is some one 
| you have never seen, whom I will not name. 
| have had a dream, child. I saw you both 
|ruling together in a noble temple of art. 
My dear creature,I had a letter from the 
nameless gentleman this morning—a charm- 
ing letter. He asks many questions about 
you. There is a picture he wishes you not 
to miss seeing on any account. Come; let 
us go and look at it. You shall judge 
whether or not he has good taste in art.” 
Angelica wondered where they were going 
to, and could not help speculating a little 
as to this unknown cicerone who seemed to 
have directed their morning’s expedition. 
The gondola stopped at the piazza where 
the great Church of the Frari stands rearing 
| its stupendous bricks upon the depths. 

“T approve of your friend’s taste,” said 

the young painter to herself. 

To Angelica it was always a sensation 
| when she walked from the blazing sun and 
| laboring life without into these solemn in- 
closures. Here are the tombs of the Doges 
resting from their rule. They seem ponder- 
ing still as they lie carved in stately mar- 
| bled death, contemplating the past with 
| their calm brows and their hooked noses. 

The great church is vaulted, rising arch upon 
larch, tomb beyond tomb. Some of these 
| hang in the nave high overhead, above the 
| people as they kneel; above the city, out- 

side the walls and its cries and its circling 

life and the floating ships of the easy-going 
| Venetians. 
As the ladies walked up the great tran- 
| sept two little barefooted children, hand in 
| hand, came pattering softly along the mar- 

ble pavement. They passed beneath the 
| tombs of the Doges ; they made for an open 
| door, where only a curtain swung, dark 
| against all the blaze without. The rays of 
| light came through on every side, streaking 
| the flat marble monument of some defunct 
| Venetian buried there in the centre aisle 

with all dignity and heraldry, and engraved 

into eternal glory. Outside, in the flaring 


piazza, some fiddler on his way had struck 
up a country tune, to the call of which the 
| children were hastening ; but the youngest, 
'a mere baby, suddenly stopped and began 
'to dance upon the tomb with some pretty 
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flying patter of little steps. The child’s| 


and the two straggled out by the curtained | 
door into the piazza. 

“ Did you see them ?” said Angelica, great- 
ly touched. 

“Poor little wretches,” said the Embassa- 
dress; “there should be railings round the 
tombs. Come, dearest creature, let us ask | 
for our picture.” | 





“Tt must be in here,” said Angelica, with- 
out troubling herself to ask, and she led the 
way into a side chapel. 

. “Yes, this must be the picture,” said Lady | 
W.., referring to a letter; “some inspiration 
must have told you. Grandeur and simplic- | 
ity, he writes—that tells one nothing. Yes, | 
here it is, ‘The Virgin Altar ;’ St. Peter with 
an open book—” 

“This is the picture, of course,” said An- 
gelica; and the girl looks up. The noble 
Cornari heads bend in reverent conclave be- | 
fore the gracious and splendid Madonna. | 
How measured and liberal it all is! what a/| 
stately self-respect and reverence for others! 
She feels it, and yet can scarce grasp the im- 


: ; ast 
pression before her. Her breath came quick- | 


ly; a hundred fancies rose before her eyes. 

“T wish I could paint you as you look 
now, child, and send the picture back to my 
friend in return for his letter,” said Lady | 
W., with a playful tap. 

For once Angelica was provoked by the | 
interruption ; a moment more and it seemed | 


” 
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Then the boat slid off once more, with 
feet seemed dancing a benediction upon that | many gentle good-nights and cautions from 
stately death. Presently the little ragged | the lady glistening and glittering in tho 
sister dragged the baby, still dancing, away, | shadowy seat. 


“Tell your father I will hear of no denial, 


my sweet Angel,” said the lady; “you must 


’ 


positively bring me his consent to-morrow, 
Good-night, my dearest creature.” They 
the Count’s “Good-night, madam,” in a deep 


voice that seemed to echo into the nicht. 
The oars dropped slowly into the water, and 
Antonio and Angelica stood for a moment 


| silent and alone. 


“What did she mean?” he asked, suspi- 
ciously. 

Angelica’s heart was very full. Cross as 
Antonio was at times, she: trusted him sin- 
cerely. She seized his hand and cried, “ Oh, 
Antonio, advise me; I know so little. You 
know these dear and noble people. Yes, 
they are good and generous, are they not? 
They will be true friends, will they not? 
You were not in earnest when you warned 
me against them. Tell me. Shall I go to 
England, Antonio? The Embassadress will 
take me there with her, will establish me 
there, and introduce me to her friends. The 
people here love art. They praise me; they 
are good to me; but money is hard to win, 
and my father and I can hardly live by our 
talents. In England, so they tell me, I 


| Should earn enough for him, for myself, for 


all our wants. Look!” and she opened her 
hand, and some gold glistened in the moon- 
light; “this is only a part of what I have 
earned this week. It is more than I re- 





to her that something might have come to| ceived from the Cardinal Bishop himself. 
her, some certainty that she had never reach- | Antonio, you must come too. We will all go 
ed. Yes, they were as yet utterly beyond | to England and grow rich, and then return 
and above her, these mighty minds; their | to our beloved Italy and enjoy the fruits of 





secrets were beyond her. But she would | 
master them yet. 


————_>————. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ANGEL VISITS THE ARMENIAN CONVENT. 





Tue little room looked very empty and 
deserted without Angelica. The two men 
worked on in silence. Miss Angel was away 
among her grand acquaintances. “ Per- 
haps she might come home presently, ab- 
sorbed, preoccupied, as usual, and not even 
like to find him there,” thought poor An- 
tonio, bitterly. 

Presently he raised his head, and starting 
from his seat, ran down the narrow stairs. 
Old John Joseph was hammering, and had 
heard nothing, but Antonio had caught the 
plash of the oars and the echo of Angelica’s 
voice. The boat came up to the steps, and 
particles of streaming moonlight seemed to 
glisten under Angel’s feet as she came from 
the boat, carefully assisted by M. De Horn 





in his Hamlet-like garb. 


our labor.” 

“You will never come back if you once 
go there,” said Antonio; and he held her 
hand, in which the gold still lay shining, 
and with his long fingers folded hers over 
upon it. “Don’t let me see it,” he said, with 
some sudden spasm; “they have bought 
you. It is your life and your soul and your 
art that you are selling. You give up your 
friends, your tranquil life, to seek all this 
excitement and vanity and folly. Go, An- 
gelica. You women are all alike; you can 
not live without admiration and lies and 
flattery.” He was trembling with emotion ; 
his tone was full of reproach. 

“Oh, Antonio!” said Angelica, with her 
gentle voice stopping his angry burst. She 
was so sweet and innocently trustful that 
night that he could not go on; it was only 
when she resented his scoldings he had the 
courage to continue them. There was a 
moment’s silence between them; he still 
held her hand. 

“You are right to distrust me,” he said, 
suddenly letting it fall. “I am a bad ad- 
viser, Angelica. Iam jealous of your suc- 
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cess. 


Yes, I am jealous. I do wish you to| 
stay here—obscure, unspoiled, unflattered ; 
dressed, not as you are now in that womans | 
silks and satins, but in your shabby gown, 
of which each darn is dear to me and honor- 
able to you who wear it. I would keep you 
if I could,” he said, with a harsh voice that 
suddenly failed and broke. 

I do not think Angelica understood him 
in the least. “ You talk so strangely,” she 
answered; “but you will never make me 
believe that you are jealous of your poor 
little friend. If you had had all my advan- | 
tages, all the teaching, and—” 

Antonio began to laugh. “ We shall nev- | 
er agree about art,” he said. “Come; your 
father is expecting you; come and tell him 
your news.” 

“ Antonio’s heart 
followed Angelica 
race. 

“Oh, Antonio, what will my father say ?” | 
she exclaimed, falteringly. 

He knew only too well what had been in 
old Kauffman’s mind all along. Angelica | 


was very heavy as he| 
across the moon-lit ter- | 





j 


Sometimes water and sky and light and 


soul meet in one happy climax. So it seem- 


| ed to these people that lovely autumn even- 


ing. The convent stands upon an island, 
and they reach it as the sun is setting crim- 
son over the hills of Istria. Wide stretch- 
es the lagoon; wide stretches the evening; 
the great flame-like lines of the two hori- 


zons meet in some new and wondrous glory. 


Antonio rowed on steadily ; the island comes 
into sight, and the convent cupola, and they 
floated up by the old crimson wall, over 
which some dark heads are watching for the 
boat, and some great red pomegranate flow- 
ers are hanging in clusters. 

The sunset is crimson, and so are the wa- 
ters which toss them up to the steps where 
an Armenian monk is standing in his 
straight-cut dress. As Antonio rowed up 
another boat flashed past with its gay hang- 
ings and rowers. <A voice cried out a gay 
“ Good-night !” 

The Embassadress, her little daughter, 
Lady Diana, and De Horn were all sitting 
under the awning. De Horn bowed. low; 


feared to tell him, and shrunk from the | Angelica blushed, and waved her hand in 


thought of parting, but John Joseph had 
hoped from the first that some such scheme 
might be suggested. What was the pain 
of temporary parting compared to such a 
prospect for his daughter? 

The old man gave his ready consent. An-| 
gelica was to travel to England in the 
Embassador’s train, in comfort, honor, and | 
doubtless without expense. | 

apa, you will come—you will not de- | 
lay?” Angelica said. 

“No, child, I will not delay,” he answer- | 
ed; but in his heart the wily old painter | 
thought that Angelica, living under the | 
care of those grand signori, would meet with | 
more consideration and esteem than in his | 
modest home. He would not hurry—he 
would take his time. His business called | 
him to Coire, to Morbegno. It was for her | 
good, and he did not shrink from the sac- 
rifice; but it was hard to make it, and he | 
sighed. 

“Father, why do you sigh?” said Angel- | 
ica; “you have some plan that you keep) 
from me, some wicked scheme; confess ;” 
and the reproachful blue eyes looked into 
his. 

“No, my child,” said John Joseph, very 
gently. ‘Antonio will tell you that I have 
no hidden scheme. He is coming when I | 
come ;” and he patted her hand. “We have 
quite settled to travel together.” 

“Yes, I am coming,” said Antonio, from 
his oars. 

It was the last day of their stay at Ven- 
ice, and Antonio had brought his boat to 
row them once more out toward the Ledo. 
It was not a gondola, but a common rowing 
boat, belonging to a fisherman, a friend of 
his. 











answer to their greetings. 
| “Do you wish to go back with them?” 
said Antonio, frowning. “You are ashamed 
of my fish-boat.” 

“ Antonio, you are absurd,” said Angelica, 
justly provoked. “I want to stay with my 
father this last evening.” 

It was a strange place they had come to, 


|in the midst of this great shining plain of 


sea, this convent standing in its garden. 
The evening light had begun to shine upon 
the walls and the cupola and its golden 
cross. Every thing here seemed splendid 
and ascetic somehow, crimson and silent. 
The pupils, in their little olive gowns, stood 
about the walls, watching the sunset; the 
great red flowers growing along the avenues, 
balsams and oleander-trees and pomegran- 
ates, seemed gulping in the light as it flow- 
ed triumphant across the answering floods. 
The monks came out, reserved, dark-robed, 
quietly contained, and stood upon the ter- 
race. Nature flashed, sumptuous and impul- 
sive, while these human beings stood in si- 
lence, watching. 

The Prior of the convent advanced slow- 
ly, followed by a brother. He wore a 
streaming purple stole over his black robe, 
and passed on. The brother who admitted 
the little party greeted Antonio as an old 
acquaintance, and told him his designs were 
being executed to the great satisfaction of 
the community. He looked at Angelica with 
a peaceful face, neither sunset nor sunrise 
reflection, but a tranquil evening calm. 

“The west is shining through the ave- 
nue,” he said. “I have seen many beauti- 
ful sunsets here these twenty years,” and he 
raised his hand and pointed down a cypress 
walk. The dark branches seemed to smite 
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the vast serenity overhead. A glory of 
mother-light was leaping at the end of the 
avenue. 

As the monk spoke in his quiet voice An- 
gelica looked at him curiously with her blue 
eyes. They had come out upon one of the | 
shady terraces. She was standing by a 


gratefully; and she put her hand into his, 
and then she picked a bit of the pomegran- 
ate flower and gave it to him, with another 
sigh. 

They rowed home very quietly, watching 
a sumptuous panther-like cloud now float- 
ing across the sun. Nobody spoke. The 


great tree that cast some faint aromatic in-| ripples and gleams of the lagoon grew 


cense from its many blossoms. Her hair was 
shining; her white gown glowed with pris- | 


matic colors. Then she suddenly remem- 


wider and more serene, reaching from the 
present into the coming night. 
The gods seemed to be then invisible. 


bered how the day was burning up, the last | Ariadne herself seemed translated into the 


day of her old familiar life. 


terror overwhelmed her. She looked at her | 


old father, and could have cried; but that } 
would have distressed him, and she only moon, splendid and sorrowful, the last glo- 


smiled as she turned and suddenly clung to 
his arm. 

The three followed their guide with his 
straight robe, and came out to one of the 
terraces. The monk leaned for a minute, 
resting his arms on the wall. 

“T do not envy your Venice,” he said, re- | 
flectively. 
too full of life, noise, and distraction.” 

Angelica looked at him, wondering and 
sympathetic. “I think I understand your 
feeling,” she said, “and yet—” She did not 
finish the sentence. Her eyes must have 
finished her thought, for the brother walk- 
ed on a little way. Antonio answered the 
look. 


“Tt is too much in the world— | 





“Tt would not suit you to stay here, An- 
gelica,” he said. “You could not bear to 


spend your life peacefully watching the | 


changes from the terrace.” 
“Would it suit me? Antonio, we are not 
all made alike.” And she looked hard at 


him, trying to be ciear, to explain her mean- | 

° ° 9 . | 
“Just now, at this minute,” she said, | 
“T feel as if I should like to wait and wait, | 


| 
| 
| 


ing. 


to put off to-morrow, oh, for so long a time! 
But if I lived here always, one day I think 
something would come down like a cloud 


heart would cry out with reproach, ‘ Angel- 
ica, for shame! Go forth! 
missed your vocation ?” 
age,” she said, with a sigh; and she walked 
away from them for a little way. 

Old John Joseph looked over the wall into 
the water. Antonio could hear his low sobs; 
but it was Angelica he followed after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

“Dear Angelica, don’t be unhappy,” he 
said. “You are quite right; you have de- 
cided wisely. You must forgive me for hav- 
ing troubled you. It was but prejudice and 
jealousy of those fine people—unworthy of 
me and of you. I dare say they are better 
than I think them. Trust me,” he said, and 
his thin face gathered some color, and his 
pale looks flashed with earnestness ; “TI will 
take care of your father; and when I am 
with him you know that he has a son.” 

“TI do know it, Antonio,” said Angelica, 


| 


| 


Why have you | 
I must take cour- | 


: phe | 
and hide all the glory, and a voice in my | 


¥ | . 
Some sudden | heavens, and her crown of pale stars began 


to shine overhead. 
Before they reached home a great red 


ry of that long day, mounted quietly from 
beyond the islands. 

Afterward, in later days, Angelica used to 
look back to these old times with a strange 
half-mournful longing. Hitherto to work 


|had been the one great aim of her life. 


Now the strange new creed of feeling be- 
gan in her heart. 





LONGING. 


I woutp I were an unblown rose 
Close shut in leaves of green— 
So shut that none had ever guessed 
The color hidden in its breast 
By blush of pink between. 


Then when your face but turned my way, 
As now, the crumpled sheen 

Of crimson hid so safe away 

Would stir the livelong summer day 
Within, unheard, unseen; 


But, when your footstep nearer drew, 
Would burst the green apart, 
And petals glowing in the sun 
Would chronicle to every one 
The new life at my heart. 


And tally sweet of all the leagues 
You passed of sea or shore 

The clasping calyx still should hold; 

For every one, there would unfold 
One velvet petal more. 


So when at last, no space between, 
Your own from stem you broke, 
And in your hand my perfect grace 
Perchance you lifted to your face, 
Although no word you spoke— 


Ah, then, indeed, the petals all 

Down on the dewy sward might fall 
Before you as you went; 

And if perchance your eager feet 

Might find for them the way more sweet, 
Then I were all content. 


For so methinks the one lost word 
That mocks my various quest 
Might uttered be, though never heard, 











And that were Rest! 











Chitu’s Easy Chair. 


JHEN the Reverend Jeremy Collier de- 
nounced the English play-house at the close 


\ 


of the seventeenth century, decency and morality 
cried Amen, and those who know the plays of 


that period understand the reason. Even *‘ glo- 
rious John”’— Dryden himself—rolled in the 
mire to please the town; but he insisted that 
‘the parson stretched a point too far” when he 
attributed the general immorality of the time to 
the theatre. It was due, he thought, to the de- 
bauchery of the Restoration brought from France. 
Colley Cibber says of those days: ‘‘I remem- 
ber the Ladies were then observ’d to be decent- 
ly afraid of venturing bare-fac’d to a new Com- 
edy till they had been assur’d they might do it 
without the Risque of an Insult to their Mod- 
esty. Or, if their Curiosity were too strong for 
their Patience, they took Care, at least, to save 
Appearances, and rarely came upon the first 
Days of Acting but in Masks (then daily worn 
and admitted in the Pit, the side Boxes, and 
Gallery).” And Cibber says of the stage at that 
time: ‘* Nothing that was loose could then be 
too low for it.” But he objects to Collier's pro- 
posed remedy of destruction instead of reforma- 
tion, and he says, gayly: ‘* This puts me in mind 
of what the noted Jo Hains, the Comedian, a 
Fellow of a wicked Wit, said upon this Occasion, 
who being asked what could transport Mr. Col- 
lier into so blind a Zeal for a general Suppres- 
sion of the Stage, when only some particular Au- 
thors had abus’d it; whereas the Stage, he could 
not but know, was generally allow’d, when right- 
ly conducted, to be a delightful Method of mend- 
ing our Morals. ‘For that reason,’ replied 
Hains, ‘Collier is by Profession a Moral-mend- 
er himself, and two of a Trade, you know, can 
never agree.’” 

What would Cibber and Jo Hains think of our 
theatres? And would the Reverend Jeremy de- 
nounce them so roundly? There was, indeed, a 
voice of denunciation in the autumn air, but it 
seemed the tone of ‘Toots rather than of Collier, 
and despite the distinct affirmation that the play- 
house is the gate of—an exceedingly uncom- 
fortable place, the Easy Chair ventured one Sat- 
urday afternoon to take the risk of seeing Rip 
Van Winkle once more. It was three or four 
years since it had seen the play or the poem be- 
fore; but the pleasure was the same—and it would 
say the profit, if it had not been challenged upon 
the score of the immorality of the work. It was 
like turning from looking at one of the festive 
impossibilities of Claude, those soft and grace- 
ful pastorals which never were and never can 
be, and while it still glimmered in the eye and 
through the mind, being summoned to justify its 
morality. ‘* What is Rip Van Winkle,” said the 
austere moralist, ** but a sot, a good-for-nothing 
lout and idler, who pours the welfare and hap- 
piness of his wife and child as a draught of self- 
ish pleasure down his throat, yet who wins your 
sympathy as against a faithful and industrious 
wife who wears out her life to support him and 
his child? How does it essentially differ from 
the scene which is depicted upon any temperance 
ract showing the home and the family, the hap- 
less victims of the brutish self-indulgence of a 


| drunkard? And how can you, ex officio a con- 
servator of good morals and manners, justify the 
| devotion of the undoubted genius of the player 
| to the representation of such a worthless repro- 
| bate?” 

| This challenge, which might have proceeded 
| from the Reverend Jeremy himself, was so con- 
| fusing to the mood of mind in which the play 
left the Easy Chair that, awakening in the realm 
| of moral judgment to which it had been so sud- 
denly transported, it could only reply to the mor- 
| alist in the words with which Rip addresses the 
} awful Hendrick Hudson in the uncomfortable 
| circumstances in which he finds himself upon 
| the mountain-top: ‘* You know’d I didn’t wan’ 
to come up here.” It thought of that other tale 
of the delightful magician of the Hudson, the 
| Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and it wondered how 
it would be able to respond to a challenge to ex- 
| pound that headless story in a satisfactory moral 
;}manner. ‘There is no doubt that the child who 
lreads Rip Van Winkle for the first time, as he 
emerges from the spell of summer drowsiness 
and dreamery (if the proper German Tréumeret 
may be so rendered) which the tale casts upon 
him, has the same kindly regard for the hero 
rather than for his wife which all the noisy ur- 
chins of Catskill village had, and which is in the 
heart of the spectator in the play-house as the 
curtain descends upon the pensive drama, 

Nor is it strange. For Rip is the type of that 
large class of people of whom the mild saying is 
that they are their own worst enemies. He is 
shiftless, lazy, drunken, and a very bad member 
of society. But he is simple, affectionate, and 
guileless. The children love him, the dogs are 
sure to follow him. He plays with them all, and 
loiters the day away by the stream or upon the 
mountain. His drunkenness is a weakness, but 
it is not necessarily a crime. Nick Vedder's 
dram-shop, with the red-faced George the Third 
for a swinging sign, stood there in his father’s 
day, and the sins of the fathers may be in this 
visited upon the children. He is not therefore 
to be morally condemned for an inherited appe- 
tite and a native defect of will. And with all 
the weakness and the shiftlessness, his is the po- 
etic temperament. He is a man who may be 
won and led, but who can not be driven, and he 
is mated with a virago. Gretchen is a comely, 
long-suffering, virtuous, toiling woman, who de- 
serves a sober husband and a pleasant home, but 
who is nevertheless a virago. She has energy and 
industry and intelligence and beauty enough to 
attract an old lover, but she has not a good tem- 
per. Husband, child, dog, fly from her as all fly 
to him. Rip has squandered his property and 
stripped his house, and Gretchen makes home too 
hot for him. She is justified in her sorrow and in- 
dignation, but such a temperament as hers can 
not possibly correct his. ‘The tragedy is radical, 
inevitable. At midnight, in the wildest storm, 
she turns him from her door, and he goes, still 
young, still hopeful—goes to sleep his youth away 
upon the mountain. 

Sympathy goes with him because he is the 
weaker, and the spell of sadness comes from the 
‘consciousness of the necessary discord of such 
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temperaments. The moralist insists that she 
was justified, and that a drunken husband de- 
serves to be thrust from the home which he de- 
grades. Yet there is many a mother whose son, 
the idol and pride and glory of her love and 
youth, grows into a man too weak to save him- 
self from that fatal passion which devastates 
more than any other. He is not bad, nor un- 
kind, nor cold, but only irresolute and unhappy, 
wrestling in vain with an appetite for which, as in 
his blood, he may not be responsible. She has, 


impatient, and for telling him that as he has 
made his bed, he may lie in it. And yet some- 
how as she speaks of him she does not wring the 
clothes she is washing as if she had his neck in 
her clutches, nor does she seek him with a broom- 
stick ; and when night after night he comes reel- 
ing home, and after long and hopeless hours of 
watching she hears his unsteady step, she rises 
quietly and opens the door, and supports him 
as he staggers to his room, and having. seen 
him safe in bed, steals silently to her own. He 
has taken all joy and hope and pride out of her 
heart. He has made her life one long sorrow. 
All is ruined, all is gone, except the infinitely 
forbearing and forgiving love of the mother—the 
only angel that can, and sometimes does, save 
the unhappy man. She has every reason, as you 
justly observe, to turn him off into the pitiless 
midnight, as Gretchen turns her Rip. But she 
does not. Love is not an accountant. It does 
not keep a ledger and accurately post it. It does 
not consider whether it is justitied in denouncing 
the beloved. And when Gretchen sends her man 
away you do not deny that she has a perfect 
right to be angry, but your sympathy goes with 
him. 

Really, however, this drama is ‘‘ beyond the 
domain of conscience,” as Charles Lamb said of 
the comedy that Collier condemned. ‘The figure 
that we see is essentially poetic, born of the rev- 
erie of a summer afternoon among the Catskills, 
while the hot air sleeps over the glassy river, and 
the faint thunder rolls drowsily among the misty 
hills. It is curious that Jefferson throws upon 
the spectator—unless he is a very austere mor- 
alist—the same spell that he remembers when 
in youth he first read the story, the same spell 
which the opening words of the magician Haw- 
thorne always cast upon his sympathetic reader. 
It is like the pass of the mesmerizer, and from 
that moment you are in his power. ‘The value 
of this spectacle is that of all works of art, the 
mood of thought and feeling into which it throws 
you, and which is reflected upon character. 
What is the calculable advantage of looking at 
a beautiful sunset ? of hearing ‘‘the mountain 
echo, solitary, clear, profound ?” of studying the 
Transfiguration or the Medicean statues? The 
Medici were not very estimable people. Rip Van 
Winkle, indeed, was very much less of a repro- 
bate than Lorenzo de’ Medici. But the figure 
of the one in the statue and that of the other in 
the play are seen by the imagination, and they are 
so represented that life is sweeter for the seeing, 
















































































































































is, indeed, in the latter case no inspiring specta- 
cle of high endeavor, of noble endurance, of sub- 
lime self-sacrifice. But there is a tragedy of 
conflicting and irreconcilable temperaments, of 
a fond, simple, harmless nature, bereft by unto- 





























as you say, every reason for being angry and | 





and the character softened and enriched. There | 
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ward circumstance of its fair development, and 
therefore the opening of a well-spring of charity 
that overflows the whole life. P 





TuERE is a class of unrecognized public bene- 
factors to which the Easy Chair wishes to offer a 
respectful tribute of gratitude. ‘Their service js 
none the less because it is unconscious, and jt is 
not confined to either sex. It is, besides, a very 
various service, as will be readily seen as we ad- 
vance in the description. Let us, then, without 
delay, and to begin with, specify as benefactors 
of this kind the young and other gentlemen 
who do duty at club-house windows, and the la- 
dies who kindly appear only in the latest fash- 


lions. Most men, intent upon the necessary in- 


dustry wherewith they maintain their families, are 
content to live plainly, and can seldom escape 
their work. ‘There is Sunday, indeed, and a 
happy hour in the Park, and perhaps a run in 
the summer for a week or two to Long Branch 
or the mountains. But black care generally at- 
tends as a body-servant, not always or immedi- 
ately recognizable, but like that solemn waiter 
whom Mr. George Hodder describes at a dinner 
given by Leech, the artist, who announced the 
feast with the air of an undertaker, and who 
proved to be the clerk of the neighboring parish 
—a little story which may be found, with much 
other entertaining reading, in a handy volume of 
Mr. Stoddard’s ‘* Bric-&-Brae Series.” 

But the busy man’s imagination is still at play, 
and he fancies a life which he does not know; a 
life of elegant and boundless leisure, which hovers 
above and around his weary routine; a life in 
which his home is spacious and splendid ; where 
he is clad in handsome clothes and never trou- 
bled by his tailor’s bill, because he has always a 
balance at the bank; a life in which he opens 
his eyes in the morning not to wonder if he has 
overslept himself, and to plunge out of bed and 
into his clothes and through his breakfast, to hur- 
ry to the car or the omnibus, dreading to be too 
Jate—opens his eyes, we say, not for this, but 
languidly to wonder, as he looks from under the 
lace hangings, how most easily and pleasantly 
to wile away the day. A wise author says that 
the beauty of the landscape is only a mirage seen 
from the windows of diligence. So is the life of 
| leisure which the busy man sees in fancy and in 

the tales which in his hasty way he reads some- 
times on a rainy Sunday or in the evening. Yet 
it would be mere fable to him except for the be- 
nevolent genii in the club window. As he hur- 
ries homeward when his day’s work is done he 
lifts his eye as he passes upon the sidewalk, or 
he peers from the omnibus window, and lo! there 
stands the man to whom this leisure of his dreams 
is a daily reality. 

The figure which, as making those dreams 
real, he can not but regard as a benefactor, 
stands in the spacious window—and there is oft- 
en a group of such figures—always with the hat 
on, and generally with a cane in the hand, and 
such garments as are seen elsewhere only in the 
plates of the fashions and upon the tailor’s lay 
figures. Why, being in a warm house, he should 
wear his hat, when he takes it off upon entering 
all other houses, doth not appear. But it is 
part of his office to wear it. For this representa- 
tive of leisure models himself upon the habits of 

| similar ministers in those tales which the busy 
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man sometimes reads; ana as Fitz-Clarence 


Mortimer wears his hat in the club window upon | 


Pall Mall, so must the hat be worn in our own 
club windows. 
gazing at the passing ladies and the carriages 
yolling to the Park is a useless dandy. Nature 
wastes nothing. Nature does not inspire him to 
pay tailors and shoe-makers and jewelers and 
hatters, and then to stand sucking the head of a 
cane in a club window, and in full view of the 
passing crowd, without a purnose. 
iancy and perfume of flowers and the song of 
birds, as science shows, are not for our delight 
only ; they serve the eproduction and perpetuity 
of life. 
not the advertising of a tailor ; it is its effect upon 
the imagination. It serves the end of all art. 
It makes real to the busy citizen that life of 
jeisure and of opportunity of which he reads and 
dreams. 

Nor does it end with the suggestion. As the 
busy man goes by and beholds the apparition, he 
reflects upon the use of such opportunity as is 
revealed to him at the window, ‘That man, he 
says, born to a fortune, or having by faithful in- 
dustry and sagacity early amassed it, is now mas- 
ter of his life. He commands time and money, 
the two levers which are so powerful in heaving 
the world forward. He has but to devise how 
he will be of service to others, and obey the lead- 
ing of his generous soul. ‘Think of the hearths 
and the hearts that he cheers! Think of the 
knowledge that he acquires, the studies that he 
pursues, for the enlightenment of legislation and 
the practical advantage of government! 
how gladly he bears his part in the work of or- 
ganized charities! He has what so few of us 
have—time and money. 
so much! What can he not do? So muses the 
busy man who must give all his day, and some 


of the night often, to earning the pittance by | 


which he lives. And as he muses his good 
heart asks him why he shonld require every 


thing of the hatted figure of leisure in the club | 


window, and discharge his own debt of duty by 
thinking how easily another can discharge his. 
Every thing in its degree, he says, as his steps 
quicken with the thought. One star differeth 
from another star in glory. Because that man, 
born in the purple or winning it, can do so much, 
can I do nothing? Because his whole life is 
that leisure of endless opportunity of which I 
ean only dream, have I no minutes, no chances ? 
Haunted by this thought, he finds even his full- 
stretched day elastic. He pulls it out until he 
too cheers some hearth and heart that would 
otherwise have been frozen; and the busy man 
is busier, indeed, but happier, and the amount 
of human suffering is a little less. In this light 
does not the hatted figure at the club window 
become a real benefactor? Nothing, indeed, 
is farther from its mind. It does not even see 
the busy citizen by whom it is seen. But na- 
ture has obtained the object for which she placed 
it in a club window with a hat on, and sucking 
the head of a cane. 


THERE was a sudden chorus of poets during 
the autumn, and among them was a new note, 
which has been sometimes heard in the maga- 


zines, but now for the first time in a volume. It 
is Miss Nora Perry, who sings After the Ball, 


Do not think that hatted figure | 


The brill- | 


‘The final cause of that hatted figure is ! 


Think | 


He can do so much— | 


and other Poems, and whose quick faney and 
rippling melody are credentials which justify the 
neat form in which Messrs. Osgood and Com- 
pany have preserved her verses, and which will 


make her readers wonder whether her musie is 


prelusive only to higher strains, or to be accepted 
as a sweet refrain that catches the ear and heart 
for a moment and is heard no more. A poet and 
a severe critic once said, ‘* If a beginner has mu- 
sic, I do not ask for more; the rest will follow.” 
Precisely what he meant can be known only by 
knowing just what he meant by music. Perhaps 
he was thinking of the inner music which in great 
poets is not always heard until after close study 
and reflection. Yet had he turned the leaves 
of this little book of Miss Perry’s he must have 
acknowledged the melody which is perhaps its 
most striking characteristic. ‘They show a mind 
whose emotions naturally flow into verse, and a 
fancy which sees pictures every where, and finds 
histories in the little incidents of every day. ‘They 
show the modern fondness for the suggestions of 
rich and costly objects, the associations of silks 
, and satins and pearls, the kind of sensuousness 
| which, with all his other wealth, is found in 
| Keats, and which rustles and shines through 
| ‘Tennyson, although with him always subordi- 
|nate. Many of the verses in this little volume 
| are in a good sense true vers de société, but with 
| a deeper feeling than is usual with such poems. 
An old Easy Chair which has seen so many of 
| these tuneful ventures put to sea can but watch 
| this with a half-pathetic interest. It knows so 
| well that the fate of the little book is in itself, 
| The loudest trumpeting, the most partial and 
friendly praises, can not save it if it is not 
freighted and trimmed for the voyage. Only 
the breath of heaven can swell the sails to port, 
and whether the venture commands that breath 
only the event will show. Go, then, little book! 
You have poetic feeling, fancy, delicate senti- 
ment, grace, and music. 


A FRIEND writes to the Easy Chair for the words 
**of a song which is familiar by its first line, 


“When Bibo went down to the regions below.’” 


It was well known in the Century Club in the 
Thackeray era, and many of the habitués who 
see the words will recall those evenings when 
Thackeray himself trolled Martin Luther or Lit- 
tle Billee, and Paul Duggan crooned the Widow 
Machree ; when a young exile of Erin sang the 
Bells of Shandon with a melodious pathos that 
still echoes in memory, and Mr. Sparrowgrass did 
justice to ‘‘St. Patrick was a gentleman.” It 
was in the legendary and republican epoch of 
the club, before the magnificent imperial era in 
which it now basks; in the modest days of Clin- 
ton Place, when Mr. Verplanck used to talk of 
actors and the drama and the theatre, and the 
younger members dropped in after hearing Jen- 
ny Lind in Tripler Hall, and were told that they 
ought to have heard Malibran. ‘Then Kane came 
back from the north pole, and the stories of the 
dapper little man were listened to as if he had 
been Robinson Crusoe just returned, or even Cap- 
tain Gulliver. Darley was there, with quick nerv- 
ous humor, and graphic imitative gesture which 
made the frog or the animal of which he spoke 
move before the eye. And once or twice, brought 





by some kindly admirer, old Vanderlyn, to whom 
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Napoleon Bonaparte had awarded a medal, which 
seemed to consume him, as the apparition of Jove 
consumed Semele, for he did afterward no more 
of note, and lived upon that great remembrance. 


“Forget,” replied Charon, “those regions of st 

Drink of Lethe divine: ’tis the fountain of life 

Where the soul is new-born, and all 

And the gods themselves sip of th 
stream.” 


rife ; 


. 5 
past is a dream, 
e care-drowning 


It was pleasant to see the respect with which the | 


younger artists treated the old man—old and 
poor and forlorn—and sad to think how swiftly 
his name fades from memory. ‘* Did you ever 
see an engraving of Vanderlyn’s Ariadne?” the 
Easy Chair asked a young traveler who had made 
the tour of the European galleries, ‘* Oh, you 
mean the Dutchman Vanderwelde—yes; very 
pretty.” 

‘** Not so sweetly sang Plumer as thou sangest, 
mild, child-like, pastoral M .” says Charles 
Lamb, recalling the denizens of the old South 
Sea House ; and even so tenderly and purely will 
always return the memory of John Kensett to a 





“Let the gods, then,” he cried, “still drink water 
that will; 

| The maxims of mortals I always fulfill. 

Prate, prate not to me of your Lethe divine; 

Our Lethe on earth was a bumper of wine.” 


At length grim old Cerb’rus began a loud roar, 
And the crazy old bark struck the Stygian shore: 
When Bibo arose, and he staggered to land, : 
But he jostled the ghosts as they stood on the strand. 


Cried Charon, “I tell you ’tis vain to rebel, 

For you're banished from earth, and you now are in 
hell.” 

“°Tis a truth,” replied Bibo, “I know by this sign— 

Tis a hell upon earth to be wanting of wine.” — 


Centurion of twenty years ago. He was then, | 


as indeed he was to the end, one of the most 
constant and faithful of attendants. On the old 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, which were the club 
evenings, he was always in the house, and sweet- 
ness and gentleness and smiling and calm went 
with him and left a benediction. Full of sym- 
pathy and attention, and with a deprecatory, 
modest, stammering, half-injured confusion if he 
were suddenly appealed to, he puffed great clouds 
of smoke and laughed with joy. Never but once 
in a quarter of a century of happy friendship did 
the Easy Chair know that serene temper to be 


ruffled, and that generous and noble nature to | 


show impatience and anger. And that was when 
he thought that a poor and struggling fellow-art- 
ist had been seriously harmed by a sharp and, 
as Kensett thought, a wholly unjust and cruel 
criticism. For himself or for his own disturb- 
ance he had no such feeling. 

Louis Lang, too, most cheerful and chirruping 
of comrades, with his bird-like step and smile of 
suavity, what would ‘Twelfth-night have been 
without him! 

Can we associate Bibo with the bench? Un- 
der the grave brows of a Chief Justice shall we 
dare suspect that we see some evanescent gleam 
of intelligence when the song is named? Can 
we believe it the daily or nightly solace ofa mag- 
istrate ?—nightly or daily, which ? 

The sentiment of the song of Bibo, if it has 
any, is at its own risk. Perhaps such strains 


Ir public men could only die at the beginning 
instead of the end of their careers, said a voice, 
| gravely, how much abuse they would be spared, 
how much more decent the newspapers would 
| be, and how undisturbed the consciences of edit- 
;ors! ‘The remark was suggested by the sudden 
| death of the Mayor of New York. For two 
| years he had sat in the chair of De Witt Clinton, 
| lifted into it by the desire of reform, and how he 
| was belabored and ridiculed and opposed by the 
|press! If Dogberry had been the municipal 
| chief, or if the testy old Peter Stuyvesant had 
| stepped out of the history of Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker and moved visibly before the eyes of the 
| city, he would not have seemed very different 
from the figure which the press. gave us of the 
sturdy Mayor. One cold, windy morning he was 
‘coming to town, and the train was delayed. 
| Eager to be at his office and to do his duty, the 
| Mayor walked against the chill blast for three 
| miles, and had scarcely reached his desk when 
| he sank upon the floor and was dead. ‘Then we 
heard from the newspapers that in a time of sus- 
| picion and official knavery, when even Mr. Charles 
| Francis Adams felt obliged to say of Mr. Seward 
lin his eulogy that he did not sell himself, we 
| heard that the Mayor was perfectly pure-handed, 
|that no breath of doubt ever tarnished his in- 
| tegrity, that as a merchant and a man he was 
| absolutely honest. however whimsical and way- 
| ward, and that if obstinate and antiquated, he 








are no longer heard in the Century; and indeed | was yet a strong, stalwart, upright magistrate and 
it belongs rather to the last than to this, It im- | citizen. 
ports a two-bottle era, and might have been heard Certainly when a conspicuous man lies sudden- 
at Sir Jonah Barrington’s banquets. It is pre- | ly dead it is not the moment to rehearse his de- 
served in the Universal Songster, of which a| fects, unless he be a man whose character and 
friend writes that it ‘‘ was published in parts in | career are to serve as a warning and not as an 
London some thirty years ago, with wood-cuts | example. Nor, on the other hand, while this is 
designed and etched by Cruikshank, the whole | true, is it necessary to insist de mortuis nil nisi 
being now embraced in three volumes octavo, | bonum. Death is not a sponge to wipe away the 
and being the fullest collection I know of of En- | memory of a bad life. _ But shall we tell the truth 
glish songs.” | only of dead men? The papers spoke truly of 
the Mayor, but it was a strain he was never per- 
mitted to hear. How it would have warmed 
Where Lethe and Styx round eternity flow, | his heart, had he lived, to arise the next morn- 
He awoke, and he bellowed, and would be rowed | ing and open his papers to read in them such 
back, kindly words! He would not have believed his 
For his soul it was thirsty and wanted some sack. | eyes. He would have suspected some glamour. 
“You're drank,” Charon cried; “you were drunk | But as he saw that it was no trick of his spec- 
when you died, | _ | tacles, but was indeed true, how happy he would 
fF Ag = ae Pe nee thet to oot =A Hen the | have been, and with what renewed zeal he would 
ao : ‘have undertaken his duties! Not to have felt 
For if I was drunk, let me die once again.” | himself at bay, to be sure that his sincerity was 


Ain—To Anacreon in Heaven. 
When Bibo went down to the regions below, 


na 








conceded, however his acts might be criticised | was read, the culprits were identified, and they * 


and regretted, would have so cheered his soul 
that those acts might very well have been differ- 
ent. A soft answer, says old wisdom, turneth 
away wrath. 

The moral of this little sermon we hope is 
plain enough, It is not, as the mighty press 
might imagine—if it could ever be suspected of 
imagining a vain thing—that public men are not 
to be criticised and censured because they may 


die suddenly, nor because they may be honest | 


and obstinate, but it is that criticism of a public 
man may be of such a kind that eulogies of his 
honesty and purity suddenly intervening may not 


seem ludicrous and half-remorseful. Public | 


men are neither such symmetrical saints nor sin- 
ners as their portraits in the press would lead us 
to suppose. ‘They are of very mixed materials, 
and act from very mixed motives. ‘They may 
do things which seem selfish and inexcusable, 
and which upon the part of some are unprinci- 
pled, but they can not all be justly charged with 
degradation and depravity because they did the 
wrong thing. For instance, there is the salary 
grab, as it is called, which has been the subject 
of such sharp comment, and which was a great 
wrong. ‘There were men of the best intentions, 
as far from thieves and swindlers even as the 
writers in the press who have so loftily denounced 
them, who voted for the wrong. ‘They were 
thoughtless, or sophisticated, or ignorant, but 
they were not designing knaves. ‘They were, 
however, ‘‘lumped” with those who were, and 
all were left for execution together. The press 
judgment in such cases is not unlike that of the 
tribunal of justice during the French terror. The 
prisoners were brought in, a general accusation 
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| were guillotined before sunset. 
| Criticism of public men may be made reason- 
| ably and honorably, or it may be made as Gifford 
| wrote literary criticisms in the Quarter/y, and as 
literary slaughter was done in Blackwood and 
| Fraser. It can not be made, indeed, without a 
strong sense of justice and natural candor, and 
| it may be as severe and incisive as Mr. Lecky’s 
;and Professor Cairnes’s recent reviews of Mr. 
Froude’s history of Ireland. ‘The rule should be 
not to ‘* speak him fair,” but to speak him true. 
Indignation and severity are just as legitimate as 
| praise. Itis only affected wrath and rhetorical se- 
| verity and a confusion of sincere error with dishon- 
est intention that are to be condemned. A man, 
indeed, may do enormous mischief with his sincere 
| error, and the Inquisition has been represented as 
the work of men of honest purpose. But that 
is no reason for implying that they are dishonest, 
nor for speaking of offenders infinitely smaller 
and unimportant as if they were idiots or mad. 
There are those who think that we can not deal 
with public affairs except in a coarse and whole- 
| sale manner ; that if you want people to hear, you 
| must shout at the top of your lungs; and if you 
| wish to persuade them that a man has made a 
mistake, you must vociferously accuse him of 
| parricide, ‘This is the same kind of feeling which 
| made Haydon think that big pictures were high 
art, and which convinces a jaded gourmand that 
| nothing which is not smothered in mustard and 
fiery with Cayenne has any flavor. It is a view 
not worth considering. But one which is well 
worth considering is that we should so speak of 
| public men living that our words over their dead 
| bodies shall not seem hollow or formal. 





Chitur’s Literary Recurd. 


PPAUERE is nothing in the Life of Samuel Morse, 

LL.D. (D. Appleton and Co.), by SamueL 
Inenxvs Prime, that calls for the semi-apologetic 
preface which introduces it. If Dr. Prime had 
but scant materials for the work, the work itself 
does not indicate the fact. ‘The volume, which 
is a goodly octavo of nearly 800 pages, has not 
an uninteresting page, not a letter or a docu- 
ment which we would wish omitted. ‘The life 
of Professor Morse is divided into three parts: 
the first includes his career as an artist, which 


occupied just one-half of his life; the second | 


was employed in the establishment of the tele- 
graph; the last shows the rewards he received 
and the benefits he conferred upon mankind. 
The story of his life has been so recently told in 
the newspapers and the magazines that an epit- 
ome of it here would be superfluous. One fact 


in that life, which Dr. Prime brings out very | 


clearly, renders the work worthy the study of all 
young men, ‘The conception of the electric tele- 
graph did not flash uncaused upon the mind of 
Professor Morse. Years of patient study were 
preparing him for it, though he knew it not— 
study devoted to science, first in college and 
subsequently in later manhood, and to practical 
mechanics in connection with his invention of 
what he humorously called ‘‘ Morse’s patent me- 
tallic double-headed ocean-drinker and deluge- 


| spouter valve pump-boxes ;” and the lesson of 
| his life is that which is taught by the lives of all 
| truly great men, namely, that success is never 
the result of a lucky intuition, but always of pa- 
| tience, persistence, and assiduity. 
| ‘The same lesson is not less eloquently enforced 
by the story of the Life and Labors of Mr. 
Brassey (Roberts Brothers), by Sir ARTHUR 
Hers. If there is any profession in which the 
| highest honor has been popularly supposed to be 
| inconsistent with success, it is that of a railroad 
| contractor. Mr. Brassey was one of the largest 
| contractors, and is said to have accumulated the 
| greatest wealth ever known to have been amassed 
| by the direct and productive industry of a single 
|man. His undertakings extended not only all 
| over Great Britain and into Europe, but into the 
far East and into the American continent. His 
success was achieved not only without the viola- 
| tion of principles of commercial honor, but with- 
| out leaving a stain upon a truly Christian char- 
| acter; and he demonstrated by his life that the 
highest success is not only consistent with an 
| unstained integrity and an unsullied honor, but 
is built upon them. Sir Arthur has admirably 
told the story of an admirable life. 
We can not too highly commend Mr. CHartes 
| Norpuorr’s Politics for Young Americans (Har- 
| per and Brothers). The author’s scope and pur- 
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thorough appreciation of free institutions, his 
comprehensive grasp of fundamental principles, 
his strong common-sense, and his clear and com- 
pact style, combine to render his work an excep- 
tionally admirable one. ‘*'The book,” says our 
author, ‘* grew out of an attempt, in a few let- 
ters, to instruct my oldest son in the political 
knowledge which every American boy ought to 
possess to fit him for the duties of citizenship. 


[ found my subject much larger than I at first 


imagined ; but interest in the attempt led me 
on, and what was begun originally for one boy 
is here printed for the use of others.” Its use- 


fulness will not, however, be confined to boys. | 


Mr. Nordhoff possesses the ability of writing in 
a style calculated to interest alike the thought- 
ful of all ages. The chapters on ‘labor and 
sapital,” on *‘ strikes,” and on ‘* trades-unions” 
are worthy of being printed as tracts for general 
circulation ; and those on ‘‘ money,” ‘* bank- 
notes,” and ‘**more greenbacks” could be ad- 
vantageously studied by the members of Con- 
gress. Mr. Nordhoff believes that religion is the 
basis of liberty; that ‘‘to be a good citizen of 
the United States one ought to be imbued with 
the spirit of Christianity, and to believe in and 
act upon the teachings of Jesus.” He urges as 
a fundamental truth in American politics that 
“*the course of life which is calculated to fit 
your immortal part for the fature and spiritual 
life is also that course which will make you a 
good citizen of the United States.” He urges as 
the first duty of good citizenship the mainte- 


nance of a high standard of virtue and intelli- | 


gence in personal character. He flames out with 


a healthy vehemence against demagogism of ev- | 


ery description. He is, in a philosophical, not 
a party sense, a thorough democrat. ‘* Govern- 
ments are necessary evils ;” 


traordinary occasions, as to quell’a*sudden riot, 
is unwise and dangerous.” He discountenances 
interference with the railroads or the manage- 
ment of telegraphs by the central government, 
or of markets by the city governments. He de- 
nies the power of government to create money ; 
characterizes the legislation which made paper 
money a legal tender as a practical robbery ; 
urges not only a specie basis, but a measurable 
return to specie payments, embracing the pro- 
hibition of all paper money less than five dollars 


in value ; condemns all obstructions and impedi- | 


ments to free commerce ; characterizes protec- 
tion to home industry as simply ‘‘an interfer- 
ence with the right of free exchange ;” explains 
very clearly the nature of capital, and shows the 
laborer’s interest in its protection ; and closes by 
describing in some detail the features of the 
American political system, including the rights 
and duties of citizenship, and the limits and the 


relations of the town, county, State, and Federal | 


governments. In commending so cordially his 
book we do not signify our approval of all its 
political principles. It is not always even self- 
consistent. If ‘‘free government is a political 
application of the Christian theory of life,” then 
governments are not ‘‘ necessary evils ;” and if 
the principles of freedom inculcated on page 19 
are sound, it is difficult to see why the minority 


** laws should be few | 
in number and simple in structure ;” forcible in- | 
terference in State affairs by the Federal govern- | 
ment, ‘‘except for special, temporary, and ex- | 
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pose, his high moral and even religious tone, his | 











should not have a right to carry paper currency 
if they prefer it to silver, nor why a father should 
not have the right to send his children to a pri- 
vate rather than a public school if he personally 
prefers to do so, But no man could have writ. 
ten with Mr. Nordhoff’s vigor on political sub. 
jects and not have crossed the convictions of 
| some of his readers, who will ask, and have a 
right to ask, of him only a clear and compre- 
hensive statement of his own views. 

There is enough of graphic description and ro- 
mantic adventure in the Remains of Lost Em- 
pires (Harper and Brothers), by P. V. N. Myers, 
to give it interest as a book of travels. A more 
substantial value attaches to it, however, because 
it carries us not merely into another world, but 
into the old world, to the land which both sci- 
ence and Scripture combine to indicate as the 
birth-place of civilization, if not of the human 
race, and to the cities, now in ruins, which were 
| once all alive with the commercial and political 
| conflicts, the scientific investigations, the domes- 

tic hopes and fears and loves, and the religious 
aspirations, which an inexplicable progress has 
| transferred from those once populous but now 
deserted sites to Europe and America. The au- 
thor and his brother—the latter sickened and died 
during the journey—after spending a summer in 
Europe and the fall in Egypt and Palestine, 
commenced the tour whose record constitutes 
this volume, His story begins with a descrip- 
tion of the ruins of Palmyra, the Tadmor of 
Scripture, the site of which the reader may find 
on any map of Asiatic Turkey about 100 miles 
northeast of Damascus. ‘Thence the brothers 


pursued their appointed course, getting some 


glimpses of the ruined cities of Northern Syria; 
traveling across the Mesopotamian plains; spend- 
ing some time in studying the ruins of Nineveh ; 
floating down the ‘Tigris; visiting, in passing, Bag- 
dad, the only living city of any note in a region 
filled with the entombed cities of dead monarch- 
ies ; examining with greater interest the ruins of 
Babylon, which are described graphically ;_ pur- 
suing their course down the river ‘Tigris to the 
Persian Gulf; disembarking at Bushire ; thence 
traveling across Persia, through Shiraz, with its 
mosques; its beautiful gardens, its miserable 
mud walls, and its heaps of filth and rubbish ; 
visiting the ruins of Persepolis, with the remains 
of its wonderful palatial edifices, the royal resi- 
| dences of Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, and Artax- 
| erxes ; thence by a journey, long in fact, though 
| short in the narrative, to the lovely Vale of Cash- 


| 


| mere, in Northern India, among the mountains 
of the Himalayas, the description of which, with 
the city which bears its name, is too brief; and 
thence southeast to Calcutta, getting on the route 
| a glimpse at the monuments of the great Mogul 
| Empire in India, and the evidences of more re- 
| cent progress in the East. If this rapid résumé 
| of a book remarkably full of well-compacted in- 
| formation does not give our readers an appetizing 
idea of the volume, we have done it an injustice. 
The style is clear, the descriptions simple but 
life-like, and the author's judgment on disputed 
and doubtful questions always fair and generally 
sound. ‘The book gives evidence of consider- 
able research in the works of the ablest investi- 
gators, in connection with personal observation. 
Joun Stuart Miw’s System of Logic (Harper 
and Brothers) is unquestionably his ablest work, 
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and that on which his fasure rep'itation will | ¢ 
chiefly depend. As certainly his Three Essaiys 
on Religion (Henry Holt and Co.) is the one least 
likely to give s satisfaction to his admirers, or to 
the advocates of that school of thought of which 
he is the most distinguished representative. Nev- 
ertheless, the second of these works is only the 
corollary of the tirst. ‘The ssays are the appli- 
cation to the sphere of religion of the principles 
so clearly inculcated and so vigorously enforced 
in the Logic, and he only will fully understand 
either who reads the experiences out of which 
they were evolved, as they are recorded in Mr. 
Miil’s autobiography. The essence of Mr. Mill's 
system of philosophy is that all our knowledge is 
derived from our observation, and all reasoning 
is induetive. According to him, there are no 
necessary truths, ‘The definitions of geometry, 
for exé ample, do not correspond to any thing we 
observe in nature, nor to any thing which we can 
conceive in our mind. A line as defined by 
geometers is wholly inconceivable. We can rea- 
son about a line as if it had no breadth, because 
we have a power which is the foundation of all 
the control we can exercise over the operations 
of our minds—the power when a perception is 
present to our senses, or a conception to our in- | 
tellects, of attending to a part only of that per- 
ception or conception instead of the whole. But 
we can not conceive a line without breadth; we 
can form no mental picture of sucha line. All 
the lines which we have in our minds are lines 
possessing breadth. If any one doubts this, we 
may refer him to his own experience.” Apply- 
ing this principle to logic, Mr. Mill repudiates in 
toto the syllogistic method, or rather maintains 
that the major premise of the syllogism is never 
the starting-point of a logical process, but always 
a result which has been reached by induction. 
‘* All inference is from particulars to particulars ; 
general propositions are merely registers of such 
inferences already made.” Even the principle 
that every effect must have a cause is denied to 
be an original or necessary intuition, and is as- | 
serted to be a generalized belief which is gradu- 
aily acquired as the result of extensive induction, 
He accordingly maintains, with that remorseless 
following out of his premises to their legitimate 
conclusions which is one of his eminent charac- 
teristics, that ‘‘in distant parts of the stellar re- 
gions, where the phenomena may be entirely un- 
like those with which we are acquainted, it would 
be folly to affirm that this general law prevails.” 
Of this system of philosophy, which denies all 
intuitions, whether spiritual or intellectual, and 
refers all knowledge to observation, Mr. Mill’s 
System of Logic must take rank as the clearest, 
the most comprehensive, and the most self-con- 
sistent exposition in the English language. Nor 
is its value confined to those who accept this 
philosophy, for they who deny it will still find in 
this treatise an invaluable presentation of those 
laws which govern in that domain of knowl- 
edge which is recognized only by or through the 
senses, 

The Three Essays on Religion—the last of 
which, on Theism, is Mr. Mill's latest work, and 
the most important in the volume—are devot- 





ed to a consideration of the scientific evidences | 


of religion, that is, the logical evidences, upon 
the assumption that all our “knowledge i is derived | 
from observation of sensible phenomena. The 






ie 


cone tesious to which he arrives, by & process of 
reasoning which in the main it is difficult to re- 
sist, provided his fundamental assumption be 
granted, are those of a purely pagan philosophy. 
‘They are, in brief—and we state them as nearly 
as possible in his own words—that “in the 
present state of our knowledge the adaptations 
in nature afford a large balance of probability in 
favor of creation by intelligence,” while ‘‘it is 
equally certain that this is no more than a proba- 
bility ;” that the God who is thus pointed out to 
us by a study of nature is certainly not omnipo- 
tent, probably not omniscient, and not at all to 
be regarded as all-benevolent; ‘ta Being of 
great but limited power, how or by what limited 
we can not even conjecture; of great and per- 
haps unlimited intelligence, but perhaps also 
more narrowly limited than his power; who 
desires, and pays some regard to, the happi- 
ness of his creatures, but who seems to have 
other motives of action which he cares more for, 
and who can hardly be supposed to have created 
the universe for that purpose alone.” ‘This 
Great Unknown is, according to Mr. Mill, a Be- 
ing whose benevolence is so uncertain that, after 
making all necessary deductions, ‘‘some may 
doubt whether there remains any balance,” and 
who has allowed pain in the world not to sub- 
serve a higher purpose, but because ‘ of a clum- 
siness in the contrivance employed.” For the 
doctrine of immortality Mr. Mill finds no scien- 
tific, that is, no sensible, evidence, and our hope 
of a life beyond the grave.he rests wholly upon 
our imagination, ‘* the whole domain of the su- 
pernatural being removed from the region of be- 
lief into that of simple hope.” If our theolo- 
gians could learn from the study of this treatise 
how utterly in vain is the endeavor to prove by 
a purely scientific process the truths of religion 
without appealing to the spiritual nature of man, 
and if our psychologists could learn that science 
alone—that is, the knowledge that is derived from 
and based on observation—can never satisfy the 
religious nof even the social aspirations of man- 


| kind, Mr. Mill's Three Essays on Religion might 
| safely be re 


garded as not the least valuable of 
his contributions to the sum of human knowl- 
edge. 

B. L. Farsreon has written no better story 
than Jessie Trim (Harper and Brothers), none 
other, we are inclined to say, so good. It is sim- 
ple and natural and true throughout. Joshua 
Marvel began as well, but Jessie Trim does not 
fall off from nature into the melodrama, as Joshua 
Marvel did. ‘The life is not more true to nature 
than the life of Blade-o’-Grass, but it is a pleas- 
anter, happier life. ‘The story is a longer one, 
and so in some respects a truer test of the artist, 
than Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses, while it is 
certainly better sustained than London's Heart. 
Chris Carey takes his place among the shadow 
children of fiction, not exactly next to David 
Copperfield—there is nothing next to that won- 
derful picture of child life, and nothing in Chris 
Carey at all resembling it—but inferior to none 
else that we recall. And the dear mother, whose 
fidelity of love is the central feature of the book 
—a love that radiates poverty, and even makes 


beggary for her child’s sake a sublime act of 
self-devotion—is a nobler portraiture of mother- 
love than any which Dickens has given to the 
The sacredness of the love between 
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mother and child, which gives its quaint title to 
Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses, is a favorite theme 
with Farjeon, and the very fact ought to make 
him, as he is, a favorite story-teller with those 
who find inspiration in a love which is not and 
can not be degraded by passion. How such a 
love makes sacred all life and radiant all experi- 
ences—this is the central and illuminating beauty 
of Jessie Trim. How at length this love, sancti- 
fying sorrow, turns the misanthrope into a true 
lover of his kind, and gently takes from his 
hands Paine’s Age of Reason to put a Bible in 
its place—this is the issue of Jessie Trim, which, 
to its portraiture of the highest forms of domes- 
tic affection, adds, not obtrusively, but with gentle 
suggestion, the yet more sacred love which finds 
in time of trouble a rest, a hope, and a strength 
in God. His previous stories prove Farjeon to 
be a humane and philanthropic writer. Jessie 
Trim gives a hint of a true religious power not 
yet, let us hope, fully put forth. 
BRIEFER NOTICES. 

D. AprLeton and Co, publish a new and re- 
vised edition of ALEXANDER Barn’s Logic, De- 
ductive and Inductive. Mr. Bain, without de- 
nying the existence of a spiritual principle in 
man, independent of a cerebral organization, may 
nevertheless be regarded as one of the ablest 
expositors of materialism, and rests nearly if 
not all his explanations of psychological phenom- 
ena upon materialistic analogies. Except for 


his larger use of the discoveries of modern phys- | 


iology, his Logic does not materially differ from 
the greater work, founded upon the same sys- 
tem, of his master, John Stuart Mill. — The Scot- 
tish Philosophy, by James M‘Cosu, LL.D. (Rob- 
ert Carter and Brothers), is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of philosophy. No country, 
unless it be Germany, has made so great and so 
diverse contributions to mental science as Scot- 
land, and even Kant, the greatest of German 
metaphysicians, was descended from Scottish 
parentage. Dr. M‘Cosh traces the history of 
Scottish philosophy from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth century in a series of sketches which 


contain at once biographies of the leading think- | 


ers, a brief and fair exposition of their prin- 


ciples, and a clear but concise eriticism upon | 


them. 

Dr. Howarp Crospy’s Expository Notes on 
the Book of Joshua (Robert Carter and Broth- 
ers) is a model of a practical and popular com- 
mentary for Sabbath-school teachers. ‘The au- 
thor gives succinctly such information as is nec- 
essary for an understanding of the sacred history, 
evades no difficulties, but does not enhance them 
by reporting multiform and conflicting explana- 
tions. He, however, scarcely makes sufficient 
allowance for the difficulties which really per- 
plex many persons respecting the miracles re- 
corded in the Book of Joshua and its represen- 
tations of the Divine character and dealing.— 


The Paraclete (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.) | 


is in form an essay on the personality and min- | 
istry of the Holy Ghost, but is in reality a spir- | 
itual argument for the reality and spirituality of 
supernatural rejigion. ‘The author is an origi- | 
nal and independent thinker of the intuitive 
school.—Of all the various attempted classifica- | 
tions of the Scripture teaching, according to doc- | 
trine and ethical subjects, the best is the least 


pretentious, The Bible Text- Book (American 
‘Tract Society). The new edition is a decided 
improvement over the old, and its value is en. 
hanced by the m: aps and tables which accompany 
it.— The Christian in the World (Rober ts Broth- 
ers), by Rev. B. W. Faunce, is a plain and prac. 
tical setting forth of religion in its applications 
to daily life. Its characteristic power is not that 
of original thought, brilliant imagination, fervid 
feeling, or sensational rhetoric, but simple, pl: ain, 
practical, American common-sense. — Lancr’s 
Commentary on the Book of Job, American edi- 
tion (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.), embraces a 
rhythmical version, with introduction and anno- 
tation by Professor TayLer Lewis, a commen- 
tary by Orro ZécKLER, translated by Professor 
L. J. Evans, with a general introduction to the 
poetical books of the Bible by Puttip Scnarr, 
It is unquestionably the most complete work on 
the Book of Job within the reach of the Ameri- 
can student.—Harper and Brothers publish in a 
| convenient form for reference, for those who de- 
sire to keep themselves acquainted with the prog- 
| ress of the controversy between ecclesiasticism 
and liberty, Mr. GLapstone’s pamphlet on The 
Vatican Decrees, with a history of the Vatican 
Council, and the English and Latin text of the 
| Papal Syllabus and the Vatican Decrees them- 
selves, by Puitie Scuarr, D.D. 

Mr. Cuartes Norpuorr’s work on the Com- 
munistic Societies of the United States (Marper 
and Brothers) fills a gap in the history of the for- 
mation of our American society. The only anal- 
ogous work in American literature is that of Mr. 
J. H. Noyes, who is himself the head of the 
Oneida Community, and therefore not one to 
whom the American public would naturally look 
for a fair and impartial account of American so- 
cialism. Mr. Nordhoff’s keen observation, thor- 

ough intellectual integrity, purity of spirit, and 
| inartificial style particularly fit him for the work 
which he has undertaken. ‘The book is hand- 
somely and elaborately illustrated. —Jsmai/ia 
| (Harper and Brothers) is the title of Sir Samue. 
Baker’s narrative of his expedition to Central 
Africa for the suppression of the slave-trade, or- 
ganized by Ismail, the Khedive of Egypt. Of 
| this expedition, one of the remarkable events of 
the present decade, we have already given an ac- 
count in the pages of this Magazine. We need 
here only add that the narrative, which in the En- 
glish edition filled two volumes, is in the Amer- 
| ican edition comprised, without the omission of 
any material, in one handsome royal octavo of 
| a little over five hundred pages, and is furnished 
with maps, portraits, and upwards of fifty full- 
page illustrations. It is one of the handsomest, 
as it is the most important, book of travels of the 
year, and is a worthy companion to Schwein- 
farth’s Heart of Africa. 

It must certainly be regarded as a somewhat 
| singular fact that the two ablest writers on Amer- 
ican institutions are of foreign extraction—De 
Tocqueville and Francis Lreper. The latter's 
treatise on Civil Liberty and Self-Government (J. 
B. Lippincott and Co.) has for many years been 
| regarded, despite some natural inaccuracies in the 
first edition, as the ablest exposition of the prin- 
ciples of self-government in American literature, 
the more valuable because of its clear perception 
of some of the dangerous tendencies of our own 
times. Jt has been not only the text-book in 
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our colleges, but the instructor of some of our 
ablest public men, and its lessons have re-appear- 
ed in the rostrum, the pulpit, and the press, be- 
fore audiences that knew not the source of the 
wisdom which they applauded. The present 
edition, prepared by THroporre D. Wootsry, 
does not ditfer materially from the second edi- 
tion, published in 1859.—The alterations made 
by Mr. GeorGe P. Marsu in Man and Nature 
yender it really a new book, and entitle it to its 
new name, The Earth as modified by Human 
Action (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.). Its 
character is indicated by the motto on its title- 
page, ‘‘ Not all the winds and storms and earth- 
quakes and seas and seasons of the world have 
done so much to revolutionize the earth as man, 
the power of an endless life, has done since the 
day he came forth upon it, and received domin- 
ion over it.” This assertion of Dr. Bushnell 
receives abundant demonstration and illustration 
in the volume, which is, indeed, overcrowded 
with suggestive facts, grouped upon philosoph- 
ical principles, however, and burdensome only 
because the most retentive memory fails to retain 
them, or even fully the principles which they il- 
lustrate. Modern science has taught so much 
the dominion of nature over man that it is 
healthful to get the opposing truth so clearly put 
and so well fortified. 

Jack's Sister (Harper and Brothers) is a story 


of a woman’s fidelity to her trust, somewhat | 
complicated in plot, not altogether attractive in 


the characters portrayed, but more than re- 
deemed from any defect in these respects by 
the singular sweetness and power of Enid’s char- 
acter.—Atherstone Priory, by L. N. Comyn 
Estes and Lauriat), reverses the most common 
course of novels. Generally it is the woman’s 
love and patience which redeem the fitful, the 
imperious, or the headstrong man; in this story 
it is the strong, patient, and faithful love of the 
man which transforms the imperious and willful 
woman, His one lapse sets in the stronger con- 
trast the strength of his patient love that re- 
strained a temper which could be hot and im- 
petuous.— The King of No-Land, by B. L. Far- 


JEON (Harper and Brothers), is a Christmas 
story, full of queer, quaint fancies, woven into 
a fabric of sweet love. Its political moral does 
not indicate any inclination on the part of the 
author for the republican movement in Great 
Britain.— The Treasure Hunters, by the author 
of Ship Ahoy (Harper and Brothers), is of much 
| the same character as its predecessor; its in- 
terest consists in the liveliness of its movement 
and the variety and rapid succession of its ex- 
citing incidents. — Toinette, by HENRY CHURTON 
(J. B. Ford and Co.), is a book of considerable 
power, but power not wisely employed, and turns 
too much on sensual passion to be a thoroughly 
healthy book. The scene is in the Southern 
States; the incidents grow out of the late war, 
and the relations between the freed people and 
the whites. ‘The lesson, if we read it aright, is 
one which the power neither of philosophy nor 
of fiction can commend to the common senti- 
ment of mankind.— The Little Classics (J. R. 
Osgood and Co.) comprise four little pocket vol- 
umes, each containing a number of selections of 
short stories, such as have become classical. The 
editor, Rosstrer Jounson, has exercised excel- 
lent discrimination in his selection; and the se- 
ries is commendable especially to the traveler, 
who often wants a readable book in a convenient 
form for easy carriage.—More Bedtime Stories, 
by Louise CHANDLER Movutron (Roberts Broth- 
ers), keeps up the reputation of its author. There 
are fifteen stories in the volume; they all ap- 
peal to the younger class of readers.—Equally 
| good in a different way is Susan CooLiper’s 
| last volume, Mischief’s Thanksgiving (Roberts 
Brothers). The first story gives title to the vol- 
| ume.—Mr. Rossirer RayMonp is in the habit 
of reading every Christmas a story, prepared for 
the occasion, to the Sabbath-school of Plymouth 
|Church. If we mistake not, this is the genesis 
|of Zhe Man in the Moon, and other People (J. 
| B. Ford and Co.). In that case Plymouth Sab- 
bath-school is to be congratulated on its good 
fortune. Mr. Raymond is a rare story-teller, 
_ in his best mood when he is telling stories 
| to children. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

STRONOMICAL news has been remarka- 
tA bly uninteresting during the month of No- 
vember, but we are happily able to announce that 
telegraphic dispatches from the Eastern hemi- 
sphere state that the observations of the transit 
of Venus on the 8th of December were complete- 
ly successful. The partial failures at Nagasaki 
and Hobart-Town, caused by cloudiness, will, it 
is hoped, not appreciably affect the result. 

The Hamburg Observatory, established over 
thirty years ago, has lately sent forth the first 
number of its official publications, in the shape 
of a memoir by Helmert on the stars of the clus- 
ter in Sobieski’s Shield. The principal works 
of a similar character that have been published 
consist of Bessel’s observations of the Pleiades, 
Hall’s observations of the cluster in Perseus, and 
Lamont’s observations of the same cluster that 
has been now studied a second time by Helmert. 

Vor. L.—No. 297.—30 


Works of this class are considered by astrono- 
mers to be of great value in laying the foundation 
for the future study of the relative movements of 
the individual members of these groups of stars; 
and Professor Helmert has, by comparison of his 
own observations with those made in 1836 by La- 
mont, been able to develop any changes in the 
relative positions of the stars that may have oc- 
curred during the interval between 1836 and 1870. 
This comparison in general confirms the earlier 
observations of Lamont, and only a few discord- 
ances are to be noticed; and at some future time, 
when it becomes desirable to renew these obser- 
vations, Helmert will be considered as having 
made a valuable contribution to the study, in 
that he has, with a large refractor, so closely ex- 
amined the stars recorded in the present work. 
A physical observatory is to be established in 
Paris, probably under the superintendence of 
Janssen. In the scope of its labors it will prob- 
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ably be similar to the new observatories in Ger- 
many and India. 

Professor Ferrel has presented to the world 
the results of many years’ investigation into the 
subject of the tides. This memoir, developed 
in part at the expense of the United States Coast 
Survey, will probably for a long time remain the 
most comprehensive and the most practically use- 
ful work on the subject. The whole subject has 
been treated concisely, and yet with the greatest 
generality, and the formule given by Professor 


Ferrel are of especial value in the discussion of | 
the long series of accurate tidal observations ac- 


cumulated by the Coast Survey. The whole sub- 
ject of shallow-water tides is almost entirely new, 
and may be regarded as the most interesting and 
important part of the work. The careful con- 
sideration of the influence of friction has allowed 
Professor Ferrel to determine the moon's mass 


with an accuracy equal to that of any other meth- | 


od, and he has, on the other hand, been enabled 
by the same considerations to explain away a 
large part of the so-called secular acceleration of 
the moon’s motion, his demonstration of which 
preceded by a year that of Delauney. 

In connection with the same subject we notice 


a paper communicated to the Mathematical So- | 


ciety of London on tidal retardation, in which 
Mr. Rohrs discusses the problem of the maxi- 
mum retardation on a globe covered entirely by 
a sea whose depth is constant for all points in 
the same latitude, but varies from the equator 
to the poles. 

Mr. Schwendler, in some remarks before the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, states that all tele- 
graph lines in India are affected by natural or 
earth currents, which, in fact, permanently ex- 
ist, their general drift, as shown by ten thousand 
observations, being from east to west, and that 
we are now justified in establishing a special sys- 
tem for the purpose of observing them according 
to a uniform plan and with improved methods 
of testing. Mr. Schwendler has for the past six 
years systematically tested the telegraph lines 
of India for the purpose of securing all the data 
necessary for the thorough investigation of the 
subject, in which he has been so much interest- 
ed, and his labors constitute the first investiga- 
tions of the subject at all worthy of its scientific 
and practical importance. It is intimated that 
in consequence of his earnest representations the 
Indian government will institute an improved 
system of measurement of earth currents. 

The determination of altitudes by means of 
the barometer has always beén subject to very 
serious uncertainties by reason of the periodical, 
and still more of the non-periodical, variations 
in the condition of the earth’s atmosphere. Pro- 
fessor Whitney, State Geologist for California, 
has endeavored to diminish the uncertainties in 
the use of the barometer by preparing tables spe- 
cially adapted to California which should give 
empirical corrections for each hour of the day 
and throughout the year. These are based upon 
observations taken at Sacramento, Colfax, and 
Summit; and the application of Whitney's ta- 
bles to other stations situated under very differ- 
ent circumstances seems justified by the exam- 
ples which he gives. 


Dr. Hann calls attention to the fact that in | 
the theory of the rain there is still needed some | 


explanation of the fact that the greatest quantity 
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| of rain often falls while the barometer is rigj 
and not when it is falling, as would necessarily 
be the case if certain theories were correct. 1} 
fact, he announces himself compelled to believe 
that the condensation of atmospheric vapor has 
no noticeable influence on the change of atmos- 


ng, 


In 


pheric pressure. In following up the investiga- 
tions of Zeuner, Hirn, Reye, and Peslin, he then 
proceeds to show that the loss of heat sustained 
by ascending and descending currents of air suf- 
fices to explain the anomaly in question, 

The careful study by Hildebrandsson of the 
movements of the upper or cirrus clouds over the 
surface of Europe has enabled him to conclude 
that these follow the law predicted by Ferrel in 
1859, and confirmed by Abbe, 1871, and Ley, 
1872, viz., that the higher currents of air are 
always directed toward points to the right hand 
of the lower currents. 

The curious fact has been observed by Sevor 
that iron wire heated to redness and drawn out 
while immersed in dilute sulphuric acid absorbs 
a large quantity of some gas whose constitution 
has not yet been definitely ascertained. 

A subject of special interest in connection with 
Geography is the fact that the British govern- 
ment has finally concluded to send out a nayal 
| expedition during the coming season for polar 
| search, the Smith Sound route having been se- 
| lected as decidedly the most promising and prac- 
ticable. The expeditio will not start, however, 
until quite late in the summer, so as to take 
advantage of the disappearance of the drift ice, 
which usually occurs after the middle of the sum- 
mer. There will be two vessels, one of them 
probably a steam-whaler and the other taken 
from the British navy, both, of course, thorough- 
| ly equipped for the duty in question. It is stat- 
ed that Captain Nares, of the Challenger, will 
be in charge of the expedition, and that it is 
probable Captain Alfred Markham will command 
one of the vessels, Captain Markham, it may 
be remembered, visited the arctic regions on 
board of a steam-whaler in 1873 for the purpose 
of familiarizing himself with the duties of are- 
tic search and life, and in the vessel on which 
Dr. Bessel and some of his companions of the 
Polaris were brought back to Dundee after their 
| rescue by the Ravenscraig. It is understood that 
| every thing will be done by the British expedition 
to secure the amplest results in all branches of 
science, and it is hoped that enough facts in re- 
gard even to the pole itself may be brought away 
to warrant the outlay. 

It is also stated that the Austrian government 
will send out one and perhaps two expeditions 
with the same object, but that their route will 
be either by way of Spitzbergen or of Behring 
Straits, or both. 

It has been strongly urged upon the American 
government to take part in this scientific crusade 
by sending one or more vessels through Behring 
| Straits. ‘The condition of the ice in the arctic 
seas in that part of the world is said to warrant 
great expectations of interesting results, from the 
fact that the quantity of ice has been greatly di- 
minished within the last few years, so much so, 
indeed, that a whaling captain in the summer of 
1874 passed within two or three miles of Wran- 
gell Land, and could readily have landed had he 
been so inclined, there being an entire absence 
of the barrier which has for many years past pre- 
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vented any near approach, Vessels also pro- 


ceeded without interruption to the mouth of the | 


Mackenzie—an almost unheard of event. 

The latest news from the Challenger was in 
the form of a dispatch announcing her arrival at 
Hong-Kong, from which point she will probably 
proceed to Japan, in accordance with her pub- 
lished programme. What effect the transfer of 
Captain Nares from her command to that of the 
polar expedition will have remains to be seen. 

The first series of operations of the American 
steamer 7Zuscarora in the way of soundings for a 
Pacific cable has been completed by her return 
to San Francisco, and the detachment of Com- 
mander Belknap on other duty. The vessel has, 
however, started out again to make a line of 
soundings direct from San Francisco to the Sand- 
wich Islands, the first line having been drawn 
from San Diego to the same point. This new 
route is considered preferable for a Pacific cable 
to China and Japan, if practicable, as being so 
much the more direct. 

The various expeditions that started out from 
different parts of the world to take observations 
of the transit of Venus reached their destinations 
in due season, with the exception of that for Cro- 
zet Island, the American party at least being un- 
able to disembark, in consequence of the strong 
sea. Advices from the Kerguelen Island party, 
written a few days after their arrival, gave much 
promise of interesting results in the direction of 
collections of natural history, quite a number of 
species of birds having been met with, and their 
nesting period having just commenced. All of 
the American parties in the antarctic portion of 
the world are accompanied by gentlemen inter- 
ested in natural history, and provided with the 
necessary apparatus and material for making col- 
lections, and a rich harvest is expected from their 
labors. 

Telegraphic advices announce a satisfactory 
observation of the transit of Venus at most of the 
stations, at a few only the intervening cloud- 
iness or other causes preventing full success. It 
is believed, however, that enough data have been 
gathered to permit the practical solution of all 
the astronomical problems involved, whenever 
they can be collated. According to Professor 
Newcomb, much depends upon the observations 
at Pekin, from which place no advices have yet 
been received. ® 

The Palestine Exploration Societies of Great 
Britain and America appear to be meeting with 
much success in their labors, the reports recent- 
ly made showing good progress in topographical 
and ethnological surveys of the country. Stren- 
uous efforts are being made to secure funds for 
the expansion of observations by the American 
division, which it is hoped will be successful. 

Among Microscopical notes we may mention 
that Mr. H. J. Carter contributes the first por- 
tion of a paper on the ‘‘ Development of Marine 
Sponges” to the November number of Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History, in which he 
discusses at considerable length the following 

four periods of the sponge’s developmental his- 
tory, viz., 1, that from its earliest appearance to 
the commencement of the duplicative division 
of the yolk ; 2, that from the duplicative division 
to the ultimate duplicative subdivision; 3, that 
from the formation of an embryo to its fixation 
or stationary position; 4, that from the station- 








ary position of the embryo to the development 
of the perfect sponge. The first and second 
Stages were taken from Halisarca lobularis, the 
third and fourth from Halichondria simulans. 

Professor Betz publishes, according to the 
Medical Times, an able paper in Centralblatt, 
giving a résumé of the results of some pre- 
liminary investigations he has made into the 
structure of the superficial layers of the brain, 
The object of his research was to discover wheth- 
er it is possible to determine from the quantity 
and quality of the histological elements whether 
similar parts are present or absent in men and 
animals. We recommend the paper to the at- 
tention of histological and physiological students. 

The artificial production of silica films, with 
a view of adding to our knowledge of high power 
definition, and possibly throwing light upon ques- 
tions of crystallization and organization, has re- 
ceived a new impulse in Mr. Slack’s discovery 
that the gas escaping from a heated mixture of 
powdered glass, powdered fluor-spar, and sul- 
phuric acid (and which, when received into pure 
water, deposits the silica suddenly and violently 
in amorphous particles), gives delicate films with 
definite forms, exhibiting remarkable regularity 
of size and arrangement when conducted through 
a mixture of glycerine and water. Some of the 
films produce the beautiful polychromatic effects 
so often noticed in beaded diatoms and scales. 

In a very able paper on the ‘‘ Embryology of 
the Ctenophore,” by Alexander Agassiz, pub- 
lished in the Memoirs of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, August, 1874, the author 
effectually disposes of Ernst Hiackel’s gastrea 
theory. He says: ‘‘ That the time for embryo- 
logical classifications has not yet come the at- 
tempts of Hiackel plainly show, for they are in no 
ways in advance of the other embryological clas- 
sifications which have preceded them. We get 
new names for somewhat different combinations, 
but a truly scientific basis for a classification, 
based upon the value of embryonic layers, is at 
present impossible. Such attempts can be only 
speculations, to be proved or disproved on the 
morrow.” 

An interesting contribution to Ethnological sci- 
ence will be found in an account of Lieutenant 
Wheeler’s expedition of 1873 in Petermann’s Mit- 
theilungen, xi., 1874, by O. Léw, upon the Mo- 
quis, Apaches, and other tribes of New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

Das Ausland, November 9, 1874, has a care- 
fully prepared article on the linguistic researches 
of Dr. C. Herman Berendt in Central America. 
This gentleman has spent many years in these 
regions, and designs to publish a complete Maya 
grammar and dictionary. 

Mr. Henry Hague has recently sent to the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington the instruments 
constituting the sarabanda, or band of music of 
the Tactic Indians of Central America, consist- 
ing of a drum, a mandoline, and a marimba or 
Indian piano. The latter consists of a rectangu- 
lar frame four feet long by fourteen inches wide, 
on four legs about two feet high. On the under 
side of the frame hang sixteen oblong gourds of 
graded sizes. Immediately over the mouths of 
the gourds are bars of hard sonorous wood sup- 
ported by tense cords. The music is produced 
by striking on these wooden keys with two drum- 
sticks tipped with little India rubber balls. Chev- 
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alier Arthur Morelet says of this instrument: | 
** Few days pass consecutively in Flores without 
the sound of the marimba inviting its inhabitants 
to some new festivity. No other form of invita- | 
tion isextended. ‘The door is open forall. There 
you see the alcalde or the corregidor alternating 
in the same fandango with the meanest citizen. 
Persons giving parties do the honors of the house 
in the most unpretentious manner possible. <A 
dozen candles, a supply of chairs collected from 
a dozen neighboring houses, a few homely re- 
freshments, and the engagement of one or two | 
performers on the marimba constitute the entire | 
preparation.” 

The Birmingham ‘‘ National Museum of 
Arms,” embracing objects of all times and lands, 
has been thrown open to the public. 

The British survey of Palestine, interrupted 
by the heat of summer, by Lieutenant Conder’s 
return to England, and by Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake’s 
death, has been resumed. Lieutenant H. H. 
Kitchener, R.E., has been added to the party. 

The excavations now being carried on among 
the ruins of Anuradhapura, in Ceylon, have 
brought to light a number of sculptures belong- 
ing to the best period of ancient Indian art. 

The work of Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs, entitled 
Querdurch Africa, in which he conducts us across 
the African continent from coast to coast, will 
hold a prominent place among the contributions 
to ethnology for the year. 

Dr. Hanny read a paper before the Geograph- 
ical Society, London, October 21, upon the result 
of his researches on the geographical distribution 
of the human race in Eastern Melanesia. He 
showed that the penetration of the Papuan pop- 
ulation by the Polynesians is much less excep- 
tional than has been hitherto believed. It has 
long been known that there has been a consider- 
able immigration of Tongans into Viti. Ouveli, 
in the Loyalty Islands, was invaded at the be- 
ginning of this century by the Kanakas from the 
Wallis Island, the eastern coast of New Caledonia 
containing a very large number of Melano-Poly- 
nesians, the yellow variety of Bongaul, who per- 
haps found them on Isabella Island, in the Solo- 
mon group. 

Among items of general anthropological inter- 
est, we may mention the recent discovery near 
Athens of an extensive heap of refuse shells, 
which was at first supposed to be a true kitch- 
enmidden, but upon further investigation was 
shown to consist almost entirely of a species of 
murex, and other shells furnishing coloring mat- 
ters, and it was therefore concluded that the 
shell heap in question is the site of an ancient 
manufactory of the celebrated Tyrian purple dye. 
The dyes obtained from these mollusks are re- 
markably constant, several different tints being 
readily procurable. 

Several wells have lately been discovered near 
Ashill, in England, partly filled with earthen Ro- 
man vases of very great beauty, some of them 
supposed to have contained the ashes of the 
dead. 

An international congress of ‘‘ Americanists” 
has been called by the American Society of Par- 
is, to be held during the coming spring in that 
city, the object being to bring together all per- 
sons who are interested in the ante-Columbian | 
history of America and the character and distri- | 
bution of its modern native tribes. A museum | 
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of American antiquities will also be 

the occasion. 
Considerable amusement has been excited 

among scholars in the United States by the at- 


on 


| tention which has lately been paid to the subject 
| of the Cardiff Giant in Germany, Dr. Schiott- 
| mann, an eminent Orientalist, having announced 


his belief in its being of true Pheenician origin, 
and intended to represent Adonis! 

The younger Sars is, in Zoological science, ful- 
ly sustaining the high estimation placed on the 
works of Norwegian zoologists, especially of his 
father, the late distinguished Professor Michael 
Sars. In a paper just received on the hydroid 
polyps of Norway he enumerates all the known 
species, gives a list of those common to the Nor- 
wegian and Northeastern American coasts, and 
in addition describes some remarkable forms 
dredged by himself on the coast of Norway, and 
which are likely to occur on our coast. In an- 
other paper he describes and figures some re- 
markable polyzoa. 

But the most important contribution made by 
Mr. Sars is a short paper on a dimorphic form, 
with alternation of generation, in a fresh-water 
flea, or entomostracan, a species of Leptodora. 
He shows that while the young born from the 
normal summer eggs attain their full growth 
without any metamorphosis, as had been previ- 
ously stated by P. E. Miiller, of Denmark, the 
young hatched from the winter eggs are in the 
nauplius stage, and are provided with a set of 
provisional organs wholly wanting in the adult. 
On the other hand, the simple cyclopean eye of 
the nauplius-like young persists in the adult. 

The brilliant researches and results of Profess- 
or E. S. Morse on the position in nature of the 
Brachiopods tend to show that they are not shell- 
fish, but really worms. In striking confirmation 
of this position assumed by Professor Morse is 
a series of similar researches by Koualevsky, of 
Russia, on the Brachiopods belonging to a differ- 
ent genus from the one studied by Morse. Mr. 
A. Agassiz publishes a note in the American 
Journal of Science and Arts indorsing this novel 
view, that the Brachiopods are worms. It is also 
held by the leading Scandinavian naturalists. 

Lacaze-Duthier’s Archives contain two papers 
of very high interest, one by Villot on the em- 
bryology of the hair-worm, or Gordius, and the 
other by the editor, on the anatomy of the sim- 
ple ascidians of the coast of France. ‘There are 
also two short communications of much interest 
on the acoustic nerve in the dentalium, by the 
editor, and a note on the differences in dentition 
presented by the two sexes of the skates of the 
coast of Denmark, by Dr. Liitken. 

The Fourth Annual Report on the Noxious and 
Beneficial Insects of Iilinois,.by Dr. Le Baron, 
is a bulky pamphlet, replete with information 
and illustrations regarding the beetles. Its dis- 
semination among the farmers and youth of the 
State of Illinois will do great good in awakening 
the attention of the people to the interest and 
value of the study of the habits and structure of 
insects. <A brief report by Professor A. J. Cook 
on the injurious insects of Michigan points in the 
same direction. 

Complaints against and advocacy of the good 
done by the English sparrow appear in the Amer- 
ican Naturalist. It seems, on the whole, that 
these birds are very useful. 








Remarks on the ornithology of Northern Nor- 
wavy, by Robert Collett, written in English, though 
published in the proceedings of the Natural His- 
tory Society of Christiania, will greatly interest 
the American student, so many of these birds 
are common to Norway and arctic and boreal 
America. One would have supposed that the sub- 
ject of Norwegian ornithology was worn thread- 
bare, but Collett shows how much remains still 
to be done. He finds that in the valley of the 
Maalselvy and in Alten not a few species of the 
Central European fauna occur, ‘‘ which, owing 
to the influence of the Gulf Stream on the cli- 
mate, are enabled to range to a latitude in Nor- 
way far exceeding their limits in the eastern in- 
terior portions of the European continent.” The 
total number of species actually belonging to the 
Norwegian fauna is 250. Of these 174 have been 
observed within the polar circle, and of this num- 
ber 160 have ranged as far north as within the 
limits of Tromsée Amt, while 150 species belong 
to the fauna of Finmark proper. 

The anatomy of the doves is treated of in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, 
in a paper by Mr. Garrod. 

Professor A. Newton publishes in the same 
Proceedings copies of two interesting letters rel- 
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1628. 


trated paper on the skeleton and lineage of a sup- 
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albatross, the petrel, and the like, specimens hav- 
ing been lately >btained by Italian explorers. 
Dareste has lately published a paper on the 
eels, in which he greatly reduces the number of 
species heretofore supposed to exist. ‘Thus he 
allows but four species of the Anguilla or true 
eel, one of them being common to both Europe 
and America. Of the conger, too, he admits 
but four species, two of them found associated in 
both continents. No new light has been thrown 
on the natural history of the reproduction of the 
eel, though the theory of some naturalists that 
this animal is hermaphrodite, and lays its eggs 
in the winter season, has been accepted, in the 
absence of any absolute proof to the contrary. 
In Agricultural science the most interesting 
event in this country which we have to record 
for the month is the appearance of the third part 
of the first Bulletin of the Bussey Institution. 
This pamphlet of one hundred pages contains 
three articles by Professor F. H. Storer. ‘The 
first is on ** The Valuation of the Soluble Phos- 
phoric Acid in Superphosphate of Lime.” The 
second is an account of investigations ‘‘ On the 
Average Amounts of Potash and Phosphoric 
Acid contained in Wood Ashes from Household 
Fires.” The third describes experiments ‘‘ On 
the Importance as Plant Food of the Nitrogen 


| in Vegetable Mould.” 
In the same journal Dr. Murie gives an illus- | 


posed extinct bird of Madagascar, the Fregilu- | 


pus varius, While resembling several groups 
of birds, as the starling family, the orioles, and 


Sturnus, it seems more closely related to the ge- | 


nus Pastor. 

In a note on the animals of Savage Island Dr. 
Gunther states that the fauna and flora are of pe- 
culiar interest from the isolated position of this 
coral island. ‘The only mammals as yet found 
on it are a bat and a small rodent “‘ of a size be- 
tween a water-rat anda mouse.” There are also 
a few birds, some lizards and insects, and three 
species of land snails. 

Dr. Giinther, in some researches upon the fos- 
sil tortoises of the Mauritius, draws attention to 
the very great resemblance of certain of the spe- 
cies to the giant land tortoises of other parts, of 
the world, especially of the Galapagos, and he 
is quite at a loss to explain their close connec- 
tion, separated as they are by so many miles of 


Professor Storer concludes that the value as- 
sumed by many chemists of this country of six- 
teen and a quarter cents per pound for soluble 
phosphoric acid in fertilizers is too high. He is 
led to this opinion from some estimates of the 
‘**Cost ef importing Superphosphates from Eu- 
rope,” published in a former part of the Bulletin, 


| ** whence it appears that soluble phosphoric acid 


space and by many forms of this group of rep- | 


tiles. 

The subject of the migration of birds has late- 
ly attracted considerable attention in England, 
quite a lively correspondence having sprung up 
in regard to certain hypotheses on the subject. 
Professor Alfred Newton, one of our best author- 
ities, frankly confesses ignorance of the causes 
of this migration, and invites a series of critical 
investigations that may tend to throw some light 
on the question. One of the most plausible views 
is that of Middendorf, who maintains that migra- 
tions take place to a considerable extent along 
the magnetic meridian, and thinks that the mag- 
netism of the earth may have somewhat to do in 
the matter. 

The existence of barnacles on marine animals, 
especially whales and tortoises, has been fte- 
quently adverted to in our articles. It is some- 
what surprising, however, to learn that they not 
unfrequently exist on oceanic birds, such as the 


may be imported into Boston from England at a 
cost of twelve and a half cents per pound cur- 
rency ;” from the offer of a responsible dealer to 
sell superphosphate at such rates as to make the 
price of soluble phosphoric acid the same; and 
from practical experience as to the cost of mak- 
ing superphosphate on a farm twelve miles from 
Boston, which makes it plain that with spent 
bone-black at twenty-five dollars per ton and sul- 
phuric acid at two and three-eighths cents per 
pound, soluble phosphoric acid may be made at 
a cost per pound of thirteen cents or less on any 
farm to which the cost of transportation would 
be no greater than to the one referred to. 

Professor Storer’s analyses of wood ashes from 
domestic fires reveal a fact of considerable im- 
portance to farmers, namely, that these contain 
considerably less phosphoric acid than has ordi- 
narily been supposed. As wood is commonly 
burned, a portion of the phosphoric acid is lost. 
This loss is explained in part by the escape of 
phosphates with the draught, and in part by the 
formation of an insoluble phosphide of iron or 
other metal in theash. The analyses from which 
calculations of the percentage of phosphoric acid 
in wood ashes have usually been based were 
made, for the most part, from ashes carefully pre- 
pared in the laboratory, so that this loss did not 
occur. 

The experiments on the nitrogen of vegetable 
mould are believed by Professor Storer to show 
conclusively that the soil nitrogen is useful to 
plants under certain conditions such as are found 
in nature, and to illustrate the fact, which Wolff 
had proved before, that soils devoid of vegetable 
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manele or some other eoiaponea of nitrogen can 
not compare in power of supporting crops with 
soils which contain peat or loam or some other 
nitrogenous material. 

Bente has lately performed some experiments 
in water-culture, on the effect of asparagin and 
acetamide as sources of supply of nitrogen to 
maize. He concludes that they are capable of 
furnishing the nitrogen needful for the growth 
of the plant, though whether they are capable of 
doing so directly, or must be previously decom- 
posed, is not yet decided. 

Dr. Marcker, of the experiment station at 
Halle, announces a very interesting observation 
upon the necessity of carefulness in selecting 
samples of fertilizers for analyses. A portion 
was taken from a bag before and another after 
two hours’ transport, during which some of the 
finer particles had settled downward, while the 
coarser had worked to the top. Analysis show- 
ed a difference of two per cent. in the amount 
of soluble phosphoric acid in the two samples. 

Dr. Wagner, director of the station at Darm- 
stadt, has reported a case of poisoning a grain 
field by an ammoniated superphosphate. This 
was found to be due to the sulpho-cyanide of 
ammonium. ‘The ammonia salts used for am- 
moniating the superphosphate were doubtless a 
by-product from the manufacture of coal gas, 
which would account for the presence of the | 
sulpho-cyanide. ‘This latter is very seldom found | 
in fertilizers. It can be easily detected by the 
red color imparted to its solution on addition of 
sesquichloride of iron. 

The Russian black earth called Tschornosjom 
which is so celebrated for its fertility, and covers 
about one-third of the territory of European Rus- 
sia, has been lately investigated by Dr. Reich- 
ardt, of Jena. Ten samples were examined. 
They contained large percentages of sand and 
humus, and were quite rich in potash, phosphoric 
acid, and nitrogen, the substances most apt to be 
lacking in ordinary soils. The large content of 
these and of humus, whose value for the growth | 
of crops has been shown by Storer, Johnson, and 
others, accounts for the great and lasting fertility 
of this soil. 

The subject of Fish-culture continues to at- 
tract the public attention, and especially in view | 
of the success of the operations on the part of the 
United States in the introduction of salmon into 
its waters. ‘The United States establishment 
on the Sacramento River, under the charge of 
Mr. Livingston Stone, has yielded this season 
6,000,000 eggs, and the number collected at 
Bucksport, on the Penobscot, by Mr. Charles G. 
Atkins, is over 3,000,000, or more than 9,000,000 
in all. If half of these be hatched and placed 
in the streams of the country, it will make a 
large addition to the population of the waters, 
especially when we bear in mind the fact that 
these are planted after the yolk-bag is absorbed, 
and when the fish is able to feed and care for it- 


self. According to the estimates of reliable fish- 
culturists, in the case of natural spawning not 


more than one fish of the age referred to is ob- 
tained from 1000 eggs; so that the number sup- 
posed to be derived from the labors of the Fish 
Commission during the year would be equiva- 
lent to the yield from five thousand millions of 
eggs. 

The California eggs were sent as soon as suffi- 


| 
ed for. 
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‘cently ripe to the fish- hatching stations through. 


out the Middle and Eastern United States, Such 
of them as were hatched successfully and reared 
are now being distributed in appropriate waters, 
All the Northern and Eastern States have shared 
in this distribution, as well as Texas, North Car- 
olina, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, ete, 
The eggs from the Bucksport establishment are 
not sufficiently mature for distribution. 

An ample warrant for the introduction of fish 
into localities strange to them is seen in the suc- 
cess of the attempts to supply Tasmania and 
New Zealand with species of British trout and 
perch, these having already become more abun- 
dant than the native fish, the perch being now 
captured by the ton in their new abode, and of 
very large size. 

So far there is no satisfactory evidence of a 
successful experiment with the salmon sent to 
New Zealand, and the effort is to be renewed 
during the coming winter by sending the eggs 
from Great Britain. 

As a contribution to the subject of the effect of 
pollution of water upon the life of the fish there- 
in we may refer to the experiments of Professor 
Wagner, of Munich, upon the influence of gas 
tar, in which he ascertained that a very slight 
percentage in the water, even unappreciable to 
the taste, is sufficient to produce great distress 
to the fish and ultimate death. 

In Engineering we may record little save the 
progress of work upon certain important enter- 
prises familiar to our readers. 

On the East River Bridge the engineers have 


, | prepared plans and specifications of the massive 


iron saddles upon which the cables are to rest, 
and bids for their construction will soon be call- 
Each of these saddles will weigh about 
25,000 pounds, and will be provided at its sum 
mit with a rounded groove nineteen and a half 
inches wide, through which the cable will pass. 
It is estimated that it will require four years to 


| complete the bridge. 


The twin steamer, Castalia, designed by Cap- 
tain Dicey for the Channel traffic, and which 
was expected to prove a formidable rival to Bes- 
semer’s swinging saloon vessel, has proved a fail- 
ure upon her trial trip. She is now undergoing 
alterations of her machinery preparatory to a sec- 
ond experiment. ‘The Bessemer steamer has not 
yet made her trial trip. In the same connection 
it may be of interest to note the fact that M. Tel- 
lier has advanced a new plan for the same pur- 
pose. Instead of two, M. Tellier joins together 
four large vessels, united by a common deck. 
He proposes even to lay a line of rails on the 
deck, so that a whole train may be run upon it 
and be transported across the Channel. 

The exhibition fever appears to be widening 
its boundaries. The Dutch colony of Java an- 
nounces the second ‘‘ Exhibition of the Works 
of certain Industries of all Nations,” to be opened 
at Diocjakarta in April, 1875. It is the desire 
of the promoters of this scheme to introduce to 
the teeming population of this and neighboring 
islands labor-saving tools and machinery of every 
description. It may be worthy of mention that 
books, machinery, and metals (raw and manu- 
fifetured) are admitted to these islands free of 
duty. Mr. L. W. Morris, of 50 Broadway, New 

York, is named as the agent of the enterprise for 
the United States. 
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The Centennial authorities have just announced 
the following allotments of space among the thir- | 
ty-four nations and their colonies: 





Turkey... 
Russia 
NT ee Peery ee ae ee 
Austria.....- pee ne eee eet eneeeeeeeteretceereees 
ee rrr cr ery ore 
Netherlands and Denmark................. ; 

SINC Gd co ues bows 64 Godin Gabetweveeas 
Italy .ccccccesccsencccccecceeeeecesseceeneece 
Spain and colonies ...........-es eee eeeeeeees 
France, Algeria, and other colonies ........... 
Great Britain, Canada, India, Australia, and 








ee EE Oe oe Ee ee eee 46,748 
TR I cede oor ccccncccsensacvconstuesns 123,160 | 
Reserved GPACE 2... cccccccccccccccccccesccces 21,408 | 
pa By A EEE OE ee eee ee ee Oe eee 11,664 
ci ca hn Ftc Bhs Gewedded indies chiens 3,888 | 
PEE SEE ee aes 5,508 | 
SE btn cca ceusetacassescesevosane --- 4,536 
PRA ANTES apy See See Fe eer ey oe 4,536 


Venezuela 


a 
i 








PE Ceawek Uveresbesebiveessdl bat svccanavtens | 
CRI . ceccccccccdescccrceccecsece 3 | 
RE ey eee Pee Pee eT eee Po Ry } 
I nis ccc nnn bhi nccegnnehesounn 15,552 
Wed cd ccanessarcccvccagccabvseiovurees 8,888 | 
ae Ns 5 55 oi. his 08 id ews bin 3,888 | 
DIR cain a iaede tatu catnsicdeiteatanae pene gest 2,268 
Oars gee Anos Chunnas xagivnenes enatena tas 7,290 | 
CURA sa ccveweleeashsy cas seavauasonesns anaes 7,290 
Wi dant dvacotatcadtiacsneinccinesess 484,090 


The total area of the building will be twenty 
acres, and that appropriated to exhibitors about | 
eleven acres. 

From the annual report of the late Commis- | 
sioner of Patents, for the period extending from 
October 1, 1873, to September 30, 1874, we ex- 
tract the following statements : 


nical 


Number of applications for patents from Octo- 
ber 1, 1873, to September 30, 1874............. 21,0TT 
Number of patents issued, including re-issues 


| 
GN: GO i 0. 6 04 wine Gioia 44 Ka Ned ondn 658 cee 3,545 | 
Applications for extensions of patents......... 229 | 
FONE. occas dsdbcccctieesuestavene 308 
Caveats filed........ DRE aeee Nh oues Wedeb bales 8,129 
cig, EE EEE ED TTT ON Teer 5,287 
Patents allowed, but not issued for want of the 
MEG atts teak dacadicaceancanacecern ces 2,680 
Applications for registration of trade-marks. .. 589 
Trade-marks registered..............ssesesees 524 
Applications for registration of labels.......... 107 | 
Labels registered (since August, 1874).......... 50 | 


The number of applications and of patents 
granted shows a slight increase upon the figures 
of the preceding twelvemonth. 

The number of miles of new railroad com- 
pleted in this country during the year 1874 to 
date (November 28) is 1664, as compared with 
3276 miles in 1873 and 6202 in 1872. 

Among the Mechanical novelties an “ air- 
brake” for steam-ships is worthy of notice. Its 
object is to prevent the ‘‘ racing” of the engines 
when, in a heavy sea, the propeller of a steamer is 
lifted out of the water, and its revolutions, for 
want of a resisting medium, are greatly increased, 
to the imminent danger of breaking the working 
parts of the machinery. This engine governor 
is automatic in its operation, and cuts off the 
steam from the engines the instant a heavy sea | 
lifts the propeller from the water. 

Mr. Robert W. Newbery, of New York, has 
lately patented an improvement consisting in the 
construction of the rails of vessels in sections, | 








| and of such materials that such sections when 


detached will answer for life-rafts. He has like- 
wise devised a simple and efficient method of de- 


| taching the rail sections in case of sudden emer- 
gency. 
| and practical. 


‘The invention appears eminently simple 


In the direction of Domestic Economy we may 
refer to the practice now coming into vogue of 


accelerating the drying of plaster walls by burn- 
| ing charcoal in the open air of the room. It is 
74 | known that this lime dressing of walls is a hy- 


drate, containing a certain amount of water, 


and that as this lime is changed into a carbon- 
| ate by the carbonic acid of the air the water is 


evolved, which causes continual dampness for a 
considerable period. By keeping up a continuous 
supply of carbonic acid in the atmosphere of the 
room this process is accelerated, so that what 
might otherwise require several months is brought 
about in a few days. 

The regulation of the time of the hatching out 
of silk-worms’ eggs, so as to make it more con- 
venient for the manufacturer, is now carried on 
in France on a large scale, the large store-houses 
bejng kept cool by artificial means, so that the 


| eggs are kept unhatched until a convenient sea- 


son. They are then removed and hatched out 
in the ordinary way. Incidentally, this new 
method is a great security against destruction 
by parasitic fungi and insects, 

The very rapid expansion of the manufacture 
of olive-oil in Tunis threatens to greatly depre- 
ciate the price of this substance, and will proba- 
bly extend its use considerably, especially in the 
preparation of fish, such as sardines, small mack- 
erel, etc., as put up in oil. It is well known that 
America abounds in species of herring equally 
fitted with the European sardine for the purpose 
referred to, but that competition is scarcely pos- 
sible in view of the cost of the oil required for 
their treatment. Should the California enter- 
prise be successful, or the price be reduced by 


| the great production from abroad, it will be pos- 


sible to use olive-oil to a much greater degree 
than at present. 

In Technology we notice the fact of the inven- 
tion of a new explosive by Captain Bjorkman. 
The inventor names it Vigorite. Extraordinary 
accounts of its energy are made from some ex- 
perimental trials recently made with it at Stock- 
holm. A charge of about eight ounces, in five 
cartridges, and deposited in a drill hole five feet 
deep, removed, on its explosion, a mass of rock 
over one hundred cubic feet in volume. It was 
estimated that nearly double the weight (fifteen 
ounces) of dynamite would have been necessary 
to produce the same effect. 

At one of the recent meetings of the French 
Academy of Sciences, Professor Hofmann an- 
nounced that two of his pupils, Messrs. ‘Tiemann 
and Haarmann, had succeeded in producing van- 
illine (the aromatic principle of the vanilla bean) 
from pine sap, and stated furthermore that they 
proposed to manufacture this substance on a large 
scale. ‘The sap of a tree of medium height fur- 
nishes vanilline to the amount of twenty dollars. 

Miss Kate Crane proposes to test the purity 
of various oils by examining the cohesion fig- 
ures produced by permitting a single drop of 
the oil to be tested to fall from a burette on a 
clean surface of water. She has experimentally 


determined quite a variety of such figures, and 
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finds them to be quite constant with the same 
oil. 

Nothing especially new has presented itself in 
the department of Therapeutics and Hygiene since 
our last report, although considerable stress is 
laid upon the value of intra-venous injection of 
chloral for the purpose of producing aneesthesia. 
It is said that it is practicable, without the slight- 
est injury to the patient, to produce absolute un- 
consciousness for a period of even twenty-four 
hours without any of the ill effects which some- 


times follow when anesthesia is only maintained 
| during the limited period of a surgical operation, 
Among the Deaths that have been announced 
since the last report we may mention those of 
Leger de Libessant, of France; Dr. F. Hessen- 
berg and Dr. E. M. Dingler, of Germany; My 
Bryce M. Wright, Mr. John Grantham, Dr. Thom. 
as Anderson, Dr. Edwin Lankester, Rev. W. H. 
Hawker, Commander R. M. Sperling, R.N., and 
Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt-Drake, of England; and of 
| the veteran Dr. Gideon Lincecum, of ‘Texas, 





Chitur’s Wistorical Record, 


UR Record is closed on the 22d of Decem- 
ber.—The final session of the Forty-third 
Congress was opened December 7, 1874. In the 
House four new members took their seats, viz., 
Richard Schell, vice D. B. Mellish, deceased ; 
S. B. Chittenden, vice Stewart L. Woodford, re- 
signed ; Wm. E. Finck, of Ohio, vice H. J. Jew- 
ett, resigned; and L. Cass Carpenter, of Sopth 
Carolina, vice R. B. Elliott, recently elected 
Speaker of the State House of Representatives. 
The standing committees of the Senate were an- 
nounced December 9, and those of the House 
on the 10th. No material changes were made 
in either. 

On the 7th the President sent to the Senate 
the nomination of Hon. Marshall Jewell to be 
Postmaster-General. The choice was confirmed 
on the 15th. S. B. Axtell was confirmed as 
Governor of Utah Territory December 21. 

The bill to amend the customs laws, known 
as the ‘‘ Little Tariff Bill,” which comes over 
from the last session, was taken up in the Senate 
December 14, and a committee of conference 
was appointed. It provides for a commission of 
seven—one Senator, two Representatives in the 
next House, two officers of the customs service, 
and two citizens familiar with the customs laws— 
to report to Congress before December, 1875, a 
revised system of customs laws. ‘The commis- 
sioners are to be allowed necessary traveling ex- 
penses, but no compensation. 

Several financial bills were introduced into the 
House and referred to committee. Mr. Kelley, 
of Pennsylvania, on the 8th offered a bill for the 
exchange of greenbacks into 3.65 convertible 
bonds. The proposition was discussed on the 
10th, when Mr. Willard offered an amendment 
to the effect that greenbacks should not be a legal 
tender in payment of debts contracted after July 
1, 1875. No definite action was taken. Mr. 
Roberts, of New York, proposed to amend the 
Constitution so that Congress shall not make any 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in pay- 
ment of individual debts, and shall pass no law 
impairing the obligations of contracts. Mr. 
Farwell introduced a bill removing all limitations 
on the number and circulation of national banks, 
and allowing bank-notes to be issued to the ex- 
tent of ninety per cent. of the full value of bonds 
deposited, that from the Ist of July next a mill- 
ion a month of greenbacks shall be withdrawn 
and canceled, to continue until the greenback is 
at par with gold, and that the Secretary of the 
Treasury may sell bonds to get funds for retiring 
the greenbacks. On December 21 Senator Sher- 


man from the Finance Committee introduced a 
bill for the resumption of specie payments. It 
provides for the redemption of legal-tender notes, 
beginning January 1, 1879, silver coin being mean- 
while substituted for fractional currency. Free 
banking is authorized and legal tenders retired 
to the amount of eighty per cent. of the new 
bank-notes issued till the legal-tender circulation 
is reducéd to $300,000,000. The Secretary of 
the Treasury may sell bonds in 1879 for gold if 
he has not enough of a surplus to meet demands 
for specie. Bill read twice, and placed on cal- 
endar. 

The House Committee on Appropriations re- 
ported, December 7, in favor of the follow 
ing sums: Legislative, $19,653,434; Navy, 
$16,976,000; Army, $27,701,500; Indians, 
$4,881,507; Fortifications, $850,000. The 
first item was passed by the House on the 18th 

The postal telegraph scheme came up before 
the House on the 8th ina new form. Mr. West 
introduced a bill for the construction of a goy- 
ernment telegraph line from Washington to Bos- 
ton, via Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
and Hartford, to be operated in the post-offices 
of those cities, under the charge of the Postmas- 
ter-General, and to be open to all at a uniform 
rate. The bill was ordered to be printed. 

A supplementary Civil Rights Bill was report- 
ed by the House Judiciary Committee on the 
16th, and recommitted. It is substantially the 
bill passed by the Senate at the last session, but 
with a compromise clause striking out the mixed 
school section and substituting a requirement for 
equal school facilities for the children of both 
races, The penalty may be enforced by either 
civil or criminal suit. 

Representative M‘Crary on the 8th presented 
a bill to extinguish the Indian title to the Black 
Hills reservation in Dakota. 

The first step taken this year toward increas- 
ing the public revenues was the introduction of a 
bill into the House by Mr. Dawes on the 8th re- 
storing the duties on tea anc coffee to the old 
rates existing before the repeal of March, 1872. 

The Senate on the 14th, and the House on 
the 18th, passed a bill for the relief of settlers on 
the public lands who were obliged by the ravages 
of the grasshoppers to leave their homes in 1874, 
and those who may be obliged to vacate in 1875 
for the same reason. 

Senator Conkling proposed an amendment to 
| the Geneva Award Bill, December 14, allowing 
| insurance claimants excluded by the present law 


; 7 
| to present and prove their claims. 
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The fourth annual report of the Southern War 
Claims Commission was sent to the House on 
the 15th. It embraces 2407 cases, claiming 
$5,242,706 46, of which 1244 are wholly disal- 
low ed, and 1163 allowed i in whole or part, to the 
extent of $770,711 37. 

The commission appointed to investigate the 
affairs of the Freedman’s Bank report liabilities 
2. 879,031, and assets at face value $2,693,095. 
Thus far only four per cent. of the amount of 
deposits has been realized in cash. 

On the 15th Senator Wright submitted a joint 
resolution for the amendment of the Constitution, 
providing for the election of President and Vice- 
President by the direct vote of the people, the 
election returns to be canvassed by the United 
States Supreme Court. Referred to the Civil 
Service Committee. 

The Railroad Committee of the House on the 
18th reported a bill as a substitute for the Hurl- 
but bill of last winter, chartering a double-track 
freight railway from tide-water on the Atlantic 
coast to the Missouri River. It must transport 
all cars and any freight offered on equal terms 
for all persons or corporations, at rates which 
are minutely prescribed. Bulk freight, such as 
grain, coal, timber, etc., received in cars without 
handling by the company, must be transported 
at the following rates: Five mills per ton per 
mile for all distances exceeding 750 miles, six 
mills for distances between 400 and 750 miles, 
seven mills for distances between 300 and 400 
miles, seven and a half mills for distances be- 
tween 150 and 300 miles, and eight mills per ton 
per mile for less distances, provided that in the 
winter months, from November 1 to May 
these rates may be increased one mill per ton 
per mile. A commission of five members, of 
whom three shall be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, and two by the 
company, are to have power to classify freight 
and fix the maximum rates for such classes as are 
not specifically described or named in this bill, 
and who are also required to proportionately re- 
duce all rates whenever the net earnings of the 


road exceed eight per cent. per annum on its act- | 


ual cost. The bill proposes in return for these 
considerations that the United States govern- 
ment shall guarantee five per cent. interest on 


thirty-year construction bonds of the company | 


to the extent of $20,000 per mile of equiva- 
lent single track, or about $60,000,000 in all. 
The House, December 21, rejected a sweeping 
resolution against the granting of subsidies dur- 
ing the present session. The vote on its adop- 
tion was 149 to 75, less than the required two- 
thirds. 

The House resolved to take a recess from De- | 
cember 23 to January 5. 

The President's annual Message is an impor- 
tant document of unusual length. Special atten- 
tion is called to the desirability of an early re- 
turn to specie payments, and the duty of Congress 
to legislate in that direction. To this end the 
legal-tender clause in the law authorizing the | 
. issue of currency by the national government | 

should be repealed, to take effect as to all con- | 
tracts entered into after a day fixed in the re- | 
pealing act, except as to government salaries or 
for other expenditures now provided for by law 
to be paid in currency. 
ing between the repeal and final resumption pro- 


In the interval pend- | 





vision lioebil be snsie by whi ‘the Secretary 
of the Treasury can obtain gold as it may be- 
come necessary from time to time from the date 
when specie redemption commences. To this 
should be added a revenue sufficiently in excess 
of expenses to insure an accumulation of gold in 
the Treasury to sustain redemption. With re- 
sumption free banking may be authorized with 
safety; this would give proper elasticity to the 
currency. The experience and judgment of the 
people can best decide just how much currency is 
required for the transaction of the business of the 
country, and it is unsafe to leave the settlement 
of this question to Congress, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or the Executive. Congress should 
make the regulation under which banks may ex- 
ist, but should not make banking a monopoly by 
limiting the amount of redeemable paper cur- 
rency that shall be authorized. During the 
year nothing has occurred to disturb our friend- 
ly relations with foreign governments. In view 
of the payment of the Geneva award by the Brit- 
ish government, the President renews his recom- 
mendation, made at the opening of the previous 
session of Congress, that a special court be created 
to hear and determine all claims of aliens against 
the United States arising from acts committed 
against their persons or property during the re- 
bellion. The commission for the survey of the 
boundary between the United States and the 
British possessions from the Lake of the Woods 
to the summit of the Rocky Mountains has com- 
pleted its work, and the line is now definitely 
marked. Attention is called to the failure of 
the Spanish government to put down the insur- 
rection in Cuba after a six years’ war, and it is 
suggested that the other powers should take some 
steps in the matter, on the ground of self-neces- 
| sity. The settlement of the Virginius difficulty 
with Spain has been delayed by the unhappy civ- 
il war in that country, but an early adjustment 
is hoped for. The expatriation laws are in a 
very unsatisfactory condition, requiring imme- 
diate action. On the tariff question a re-adjust- 
ment is suggested, so as to increase the revenue, 
and at the same time decrease the number of 
articles on which duties are levied. In review- 
ing the report of the Postmaster-General the 
President remarks that ‘‘next to the public 
school the Post-office is the great agent of edu- 
cation over our vast territory. The education 
of the people entitled to the exercise of the right 
of franchise I regard as essential to general pros- 
perity every where, and especially so in repub- 
lies, where education or previous condition does 
| not enter into account in giving suffrage. 
Considerable space is devoted in the Message 
to the unsettled condition of affairs in the South- 
| ern States. The President defends his action 
with reference to the Louisiana election, and re- 
| peats what he said in his special message of Feb- 
| ruary 13, 1873, that in the event of non-interfer- 
ence by Congress he must continue to recognize 
| the existing government. He has declined to 
take any action in the Arkansas trouble, leaving 
| that to Congress to settle. Referring to the Ku- 


| Klux and White League outrages upon the ne- 
| groes before the recent elections, the President 
declares that he felt it to be his duty under the 
Fifteenth Amendment and the Act of May 31, 
1870, to protect colored citizens in the exercise 
Complaints are made of 


of their right to vote. 
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this interference by Federal authority, but if said 
amendment and act do not provide for such in- 
terference under the circumstances stated, then 
they are without meaning, force, or effect, and | 





. o . a 
the whole scheme of colored enfranchisement is 


worse than mockery and little better than a crime. | 
“While I remain Executive,” continues the 
President, ‘‘all the laws of Congress and the | 
provisions of the Constitution, including the re- 
cent amendments added thereto, will be enforced 
with rigor, but with regret that they have added 
one jot or tittle to the Executive duties or pow- 
ers.” Referring to Indian affairs, the Message 
upholds the ‘‘ peace policy,” declaring its results 
to be most beneficial, and confidently hoping that 


in a few more years depredations on the frontiers | 


will cease. ‘The Homestead laws should be ex- 
tended to the Indians, and a Territorial govern- 
ment established in the Indian Territory. 

Speaking of civil service reform, the President 
announces that if Congress adjourns without 
positive legislation on the subject, he will regard 
their non-action as a disapproval of the system, 
and will abandon it. ‘To encourage American 
ship-building he suggests not a direct subsidy to 
home lines, but ‘‘ ample compensation for carry- 
ing the mails between Atlantic sea-board cities 
and the Continent on American owned and Amer- 
ican built steamers, and would extend this liber- 
ality to vessels carrying the mails to South Ameri- 
can states and to Central America and Mexico, 
and would pursue the same policy from our Pa- 
cific sea-ports to foreign sea-ports on the Pacific.” 

The department reports accompanying the 
Message are very full. The Treasury exhibit is 
as follows: The total net receipts of the govern- 
ment for the last fiscal year were $289,478,756, 
and the expenditures $287,133,873. The re- 
duction of the public debt during the year 
amounted to $5,762,447 65. It is estimated 
that there will be a deficiency of $11,920,914 in 
the revenues of the current fiscal year. The 
Secretary of the Treasury strongly urges an ear- 
ly return to specie payments ; recommends econ- 
omy in appropriations ; calls attention to the loss 
of revenue from repealing the tax on tea and 
coffee without benefit to the consumer; recom- 
mends an increase of ten cents a gallon on whis- 
ky; and further, that no modification be made 
in the Banking and Currency Bill passed at the 
last session, unless modification should become 
necessary by reason of the adoption of measures 
for returning to specie payments. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue re- 
ports a decrease in the revenues of 1874, as com- 
pared with the previous year, of $11,430,709 10. 
Over $5,000,000 of this decrease is in the single 
item of past-due taxes, under repealed statutes, 
which are constantly lessening. ‘The number 
of brewers engaged in the production of ferment- 
ed liquors was, in 1873, 3554, and in 1874, 2524 
—a decrease of 1030. 

The Life-saving Service reports eighty-two sta- 
tions in operation during the year. Forty-eight 
vessels were driven ashore during the season of 
1873-74, with cargoes valued at $2,231,606, and 
having on board 1166 persons. Of the amount 
of property jeoparded only $457,282 worth was 
lost, and only two persons perished. 

The Secretary of War estimates the expenses 
of the military establishment for the next fiscal 
year at $53,144,499, or a reduction of $7,036,424 
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compared with the previous year. He condemns 
the reduction of the army to 25,000 men, and 
shows that nothing was saved by it during the 
year. The Secretary indorses the suggestion 
of the Inspector-General of the Army that de- 
sertion be constituted by legislative enactment 
as a felony, cognizable by our civil courts of 
criminal jurisdiction, the offenders to be arrested 
like other criminals, but this jurisdiction to be 
concurrent with that of military courts. 

The Secretary of the Navy reports 160 vessels 
now in the service, with 1254 guns, or two ves- 
sels and fifteen guns less than the previous year. 
During the last two years the whole fleet of our 
single-turreted monitors has been thoroughly 
overhauled and repaired, their sides raised up, 
their rotten wooden beams and decks replaced 
by iron, and their turrets and machinery put in 
complete order, so that they are now efficient to 
their utmost capacity, and ready to go to sea at 
any time, as soon as crews can be put on board 
and organized. These, with the Dictator and 
Roanoke, also in good order, make a fleet of six- 
teen iron-clads, efficient for any naval purpose 
which does not require long voyages or great 
speed. ‘Two powerfu! iron torpedo vessels have 
also been completed, and are ready for service, 
fully equipped with this most effective weapon 
of modern warfare. Four of our double-turret- 
ed monitors, viz., the Terror, Miantonomoh, Mo- 
nadnock, and the Amphitrite, by far the most 
formidable vessels ever in our navy, are now 
in hand undergoing repairs, and the plans are 
also being matured for the repair of the Puri- 
tan, the only one of our efficient iron-clads which 
remains untouched. 

The appropriations applicable to the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1874, including the unexpended 
balance of the appropriations for the building of 
new sloops, and the special appropriations to re- 
imburse the bureaus for their extraordinary ex- 
penditures during the threatened complications 
with Spain, amounted, in the aggregate, to 
$27,147,857 68; and the actual expenditures for 
the same period, to wit, from July 1, 1873, to June 
30, 1874, from these appropriations, amounted to 
$26,254,155 82, or about $900,000 less than the 
whole amount. ‘The appropriations made ayail- 
able for the current year commencing July 1, 
1874, amount, in the aggregate, to $19,263,731 
27. The amount of these appropriations for the 
current year drawn for the five months since 
July 1 up to December 1, 1874, is $11,854,446 
87, which, reduced by the amount refunded dur- 
ing the period, and that remaining in the hands 
of the paymasters and agents of the govern- 
ment, will leave a little less than $9,000,000 
as the sum actually expended from the current 
appropriations during the five working summer 
months of this year. 

The Postmaster-General estimates the total 
expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1876, at $36,964,034, and the revenue of the 
Post-oftice Department at $29,148,156, leaving 
a deficiency to be supplied from the general 
Treasury of $7,815,878. In addition to this | 
sum $1,112,500 are required for mail steam-ship 
service, and $986,000 for official postage stamps. 
The number of ordinary postage stamps issued 
during the year was 632,733,420, valued at 
$17,275,242 ; of stamped envelopes, 117,047,750, 
value $3,661,690 70; postal cards, 91,079,000, 
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value $910,790; official stamps, 32,320,085, 
yalue $1,415,845 20; official envelopes and wrap- | 
pers, 12,900,300, value $353,456 66. Thenum- 
ber of letters received at the dead-letter office 
was 4,348,473 domestic, and 253,300 foreign. 
Of these 1,392,224 were delivered, and 2,622,619, 
containing circulars, or failing in delivery, and 
being worthless, were destroyed. The reduction 
of the registration fee from fifteen to eight cents 
has considerably increased the registered-letter 
business of the year. The number of post-offices 
in operation is 34,294, an increase of 1050. The 
number of domestic money orders issued was 
4,420,633, value $74,424,854 71. Among the 
foreign money orders were 32,542, value $701,- 
634 73, issued to Germany, and 20,607, value 
$535,216 72, issued in Germany and paid here ; 
orders issued on Great Britain, 77,351, value | 
$1,491,320 31, and from Great Britain, paid | 
here, 15,992, value $303,773 66; orders issued | 
on Switzerland, 2721, value $72,287 28, and or- 
ders from that country, paid here, 793, amount- | 
ing to $21,222 16. It is suggested that the 
money-order fees be increased so as to cover the 
expenses. It is expected that the revenues of 
the department from postage on printed matter | 
will be increased by the operation of the new act, | 
notwithstanding that the rates are cheaper than 
before, as now the postage will be prepaid, while 
heretofore much loss has been occasioned to the 
department on account of the non-collection of | 
postage at the point of delivery. The Postmaster- 
General concludes his report with the promise to 
guard expenditures with strict vigilance, and so 
to conduct affairs generally that the interests of 
the public shall be paramount to those of any 
individual, corporation, or party. 

President Grant issued a proclamation De- 
cember 21 commanding the disturbers of the 
peace at Vicksburg, Mississippi, to disperse with- 
in five days. 

The Count von Arnim, ex-minister of the 
German Empire to France, was tried and con- 
victed in Berlin, and sentenced December 19 to 
three months’ imprisonment, for concealing cer- 
tain ecclesiastical and political documents intrust- 
ed to his official custody while in the diplomatic 
service of the empire. 

In the Prussian Parliament, December 16, a 
resolution was adopted declaring that in order 
to uphold the dignity of that body an amend- 
ment to the constitution is necessary forbidding | 
the arrest of a deputy during the session. On| 
the 18th a motion was made to strike out the | 
appropriation for the secret service, but it was | 
defeated by 71 to 199. | 

The whole number of granges in the United 
States December 1 was 21,472, an increase of 
364 during November. There are 266 lodges in 
New York State. 

King Kalakaua of the Sandwich Islands visit- 
ed the United States, reaching Washington on 
December 12. He was formally presented to the 
President on the 15th, and welcomed by Congress 
on the 18th, 

The Italian Parliament was opened by the king 
November 23. 

President M‘Mahon presented his message to 
the French Assembly December 3. He strongly 
insisted on the necessity of definite legislation | 
with regard to the constitutional powers, and 
concluded by saying, ‘‘ It is my duty not to de- | 











| sert the post in which you have placed me—to 


occupy it up to the last day with unshaken and 
scrupulous respect for law.” 
DISASTERS. 

November 23.—Nearly half the town of Tus- 
cumbia, Alabama, was destroyed by a storm of 
wind and rain. ‘Twelve persons were killed. 

November 29.—The steamer La Plata, from 
Gravesend for Rio Grande do Sul, foundered at 
sea. The captain and sixty others were lost. 

Eleven persons perished in the snow on the 
Great St. Bernard, in the Alps, in November. 

December 9.—A terrific gale swept the British 
coast, wrecking several vessels and destroying 
many lives. % 

The Pacific mail steamer Japan, bound from 
San Francisco to Yokohama, took fire at sea De- 
cember 17, and was totally destroyed. One hun- 
dred and twenty-three persons are known to have 
been saved, but a large number of others are 
missing. 

December 21.—Powder magazine in Scutari, 
West Turkey, struck by lightning and exploded. 
A portion of the city walls was thrown down, 
many houses demolished, and two hundred per- 
sons killed or injured. 


OBITUARY. 
November 25.—In New York, Brevet Briga- 
dier-General Thomas J. Leslie, of the United 


| States army, aged seventy-nine years. 


November 27.—In Chicago, Sherwood C.Camp- 
bell, the vocalist, in his forty-fifth year. 

November 28.—In New York city, Jonathan 
Sturges, merchant, aged seventy-three years. 

November 29.—In Philadelphia, ex-Justice 
John Meredith Read, of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, in his seventy-eighth year. 

November 30.—In his office in the City Hall, 
New York, Hon. William F. Havemeyer, in his 
seventy-first year. 

December 2.—In Chicago, ex-Judge Edward 
P. Cowles, formerly of the Supreme Court of this 
State, aged fifty-nine years. 

December 8.—In Jersey City, Hon. Dudley 
S. Gregory, ex-Mayor of that city and ex-mem- 
ber of Congress, aged seventy-five years. 

December 9.—At Ithaca, New York, Ezra 
Cornell, founder of the Cornell University, in his 
sixty-eighth year. 

December 17.—In Norfolk, Virginia, Hon. John 
B. Rice, member of Congress from the First Dis- 
trict of Illinois, aged sixty-five years. —In Wash- 
ington, D. C., Commander William B. Cushing, 
U.S.N., in his thirty-second year. In Harper's 
Magazine for July, 1874, under the title of **One 
of Many,” an account was given of this brilliant 
young officer’s naval exploits during the war. 

December 20.—In Washington, D. C., Jeffer- 
son Rives, one of the publishers of the Congres- 
sional Globe, aged twenty-seven years. 

November 9.—In Edinburgh, Scotland, James 
Gall, publisher, aged ninety-one years. 

November 11.—In Paris, M. ‘Taschereau, for- 
merly director of the National Library of France, 
and author of a life of Moliére, aged seventy-three 
years. 

November 25.—A dispatch from Kingston, Ja- 
maica, announces the death of Sir Joshua Rowe, 
ex-Chief Justice of Jamaica, nearly eighty years 
of age. 
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tion, and in the Fear 1258 
obtained various _ statutes 
from Philip Augustus, some 
of which were very curi- 
ous. Thus it was ordained 
that— 


Whosoever is a crier in Paris 
may go to any tavern he likes 
and cry its wine, provided they 
sell wine from the wood, and 
that there is no other crier em- 
ployed for that tavern; and the 
tavern-keeper can not prohibit 
him. 

f a crier finds people drink- 
ing in a tavern, he may ask 
what they ay for the wine they 
drink ; and he may go out and 
cry the wine at the prices they 
pay, whether the tavern-keep- 
er wishes it or not, provided 
always that there be no oth- 
er crier employed for that tav- 
ern. 

If a tavern-keeper sells wine 
in Paris and employs no crier, 
and closes his door against the 
criers, the crier may proclaim 
that tavern-keeper’s wine at the 
same price as the king’s wine 
(the current price), that is to 
say, if it be a good wine year, 














THE BELLMAN OF ENGLAND. 





N R. HENRY SAMPSON'’S History of Ad- 
vertising, just published in England, is full 
of good things in its way. One of the most an- 
cient modes of attracting the public patronage 
seems to have been by means of the public criers, 
who perambulated the streets shouting until they 
were hoarse. ‘The medizval crier used to carry 
a horn with which to call the attention of the 
people when about to make a proclamation or 
publication. Public criers appear to have form- 
ed a well-organized body in France as early as 
the twelfth century ; for by a charter of Louis 
VII., granted in the year 1141 to the inhabitants 
of the province of Berry, the old custom of the 
country was confirmed, according to which there 
were to be only twelve criers, five of whom should 
go about the taverns crying with their usual cry, 
and carrying with them samples of the wine they 
called, in order that the people might taste. For 
the first time they blew the horn they were en- 
titled to a penny, and the same every time after, 
according to custom. A quaint and significant 
story is told in an old chronicle in connection 
with this system of advertising. An old woman 
named Adelheid was possessed of a strong desire 
to proclaim the Gospel, but not having lungs 
sufficiently powerful for the noisy propagation 
contemplated by her, she paid a wine-crier to go 
about the town, and, instead of proclaiming the 
prices of wine, to proclaim the words: ‘‘ God is 
righteous! God is merciful! God is good and 
excellent!” And as the man went about shout- 
ing these words, she followed him, exclaiming, 
‘** He speaks well! He speaks truly!” The end 
of it all was that the poor old woman was arrest- 
ed and tried, and as it was believed that she had 
been prompted by vanity in what she had done, 
she was burned alive. 
The public criers in France at an early period 





at seven denarii, and if it bea 
bad wine year, "at twelve de- 
narii. 
For this service the crier could claim four de- 
narii a day. 
In England public criers appear to have been 
a national institution at an early period. They 
proclaimed the cause of the condemnation of 
criminals, and all other matters of public con- 
cern, except ecclesiastical. They also cried all 
kinds of goods, and were sworn to tell truly and 
well to the best of their ability and power. After 
a while the bellman or town-crier was appointed 
for the benefit of the community at large. In an 
old engraving of the seventeenth century we see 
him represented with a bunch of keys in his 
hand, which he no doubt proclaims as ‘* found.” 
Underneath is the following ‘‘ notice :” 
O yes. Any man or woman that 
Can tell any tidings of a little 
Mayden-childe of the age of 24 
Yeares. Bring word to the cryar 
And you shall be pleased for 
our labour 
And God’s blessing. 
This was an old joke, which, in varied forms, is 
always found under the prints of the town-crier. 
In most of the country towns of Great Britain, 
and even in London, there are still bellmen and 
parish criers, though their offices are little more 
than sinecures. The provincial crier’s duties are 
of the most varied description, and relate to ob- 
jects lost or found, sales by public auction or 
private contract, weddings, christenings, or fu- 
nerals. Not much more than a century ago the 
borough of Lanark was so poor that there was 
only one butcher in the whole district, and even 
he never dared venture on killing a sheep till ev- 
ery part of the animal was ordered beforehand. 
When he felt disposed to engage in such an en- 
terprise he usually prevailed upon the minister, 
the provost, and the members of the town coun- 
cil to take a joint each; but when shares were 
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THE LAST OF THE LOTTERIES. 


not subscribed for readily the sheep received a 
respite. On such occasion the services of the 
bellman, or ‘‘skelligman,” as he was there named, 
were called into request, and that official would 
go about the streets calling the following rhyme: 





Bell-ell-ell ! 
There’s a fat sheep to kill! 
A leg for the provost, 

Another for the priest, | 
The bailies and the deacons ) | 
They’ll tak’ the niest; f | 
And if the fourth leg we canna sell, | 
The sheep it maun leeve, and gae back 
to the hill! f 


But the bellman has 
seen his best days. ‘The 
newspaper, the street 
poster, the traveling 
wagon with its big bell 
and showy signs, and 
a thousand other means 
of advertising have tak- 
en the crier’s place. 
More than fifty years 
ago, in England, wagons 
were driven through 
the streets surmounted 
by revolving turrets, — 
on which were painted f 
flaming announcements 
of coming events, and 
men on horseback rode 
up and down the 
principal thoroughfares 
with great bill-boards 
strapped on either side 
of them, to attract the 
public attention. 

In the year 1826 the 
last state lottery ever 
held in England was 
advertised after this 
fashion. The drawing 
was set down for July 
18, but the tickets sold 
slowly, and the wheel 
was not turned till Oc- 
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tober 18. Every thing was done to arouse pub- 
lic enthusiasm. Besides advertising the scheme 
in the papers, the agents got up a magnificent 
procession headed by a band of music, which 
played to attract attention, and then a man 
stepped forward, and ringing a bell, announced 
the death of the lottery. Cart-loads of bills 
were showered down areas and thrust under 
doors, and no effort was spared to insure success. 
As the eventful day approached the handbills 
were multiplied, and people were provided with 
waste paper for an indcfinite time. Chief among 
the agents of the lottery was a man named Bish, 
whose rosy prospectuses and doggerel verses 
made him famous throughout the kingdom. 
Here is a specimen of his handbills : 


THE AMBULATOR’S GUIDE 
TO THE LAND OF PLENTY. 
BY PURCHASING A TICKET 
in the present Lottery 
You may reap a golden harvest in Cornhill, and pick 
up the bullion in Silver-street, have an interest in 
Bank-buildings, possess a Mansion-house in Golden- 
square, and an estate like a Little Britain; never be 
in Hungerford-market, but all your life continue a 
May-fair. 
BY PURCHASING A HALF, 


You need never be confined within London Wall, but 
become the proprietor of many a Long Acre ; represent 
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a Borough or an Aldermanbury, and have a share in 
Threadneedle-street, 


BY PURCHASING A QUARTER, 


Your affairs need never be in Crooked-lane, nor your 
legs in Fetter-lane; you may avoid Paper-buildings, 
steer clear of the King’s Bench, and defy the Marshal- 
sea; if your heart is in Love-lane you may soon get 
into Sweeting’s Alley, obtain your lover’s consent for 
Matrimony-place, and always live in a High-street. 


BY PURCHASING AN EIGHTH, 


You may secure plenty of provision for Swallow- 
street ; finger the Cole in Coleman-street ; and may nev- 
er be troubled with Chancery-lane. You may cast 
anchor in Cable-street ; set up business in Fore-street ; 
and need never be confined within a Narrow-wall. 


BY PURCHASING A SIXTEENTH, 


You may live frugal in Cheapside; get merry in 
Liquorpond-street ; soak your hide in Leather-lane ; be 
a wet sole in Shoe-lane ; turn maltster in Beer-lane, or 
hammer away in Smithjield. 


In short, life must indeed be a Long-lane if it’s with- 
out a turning. Therefore, if you are wise, without 
Mincing the matter, go Pall-mall to Cornhill or Char- 
ing-cross, and enroll your name in the Zemple of For- 


tune. 
° BISH’S. 


In 1798, a house in Stanhope Street having 
been broken open and robbed, the following sin- 
gular announcement was issued by the proprietor, 
and appeared in the Daily Advertiser : 


Mr. R-——, of Stanhope Street, presents his most re- 
uss Compliments to the Gentlemen who did him 
the honour of eating a couple of roasted Chickens, 
drinking sundry tankards of ale, and three bottles of 
old Madeira at his house, on Monday night. 

In their haste o- took away the Tankard, to which 
they are heartily welcome; to the Table-spoons and the 
light Guineas which were in an old red morocco pock- 
et-book, they are also heartily welcome ; but in the said 
Pocket-book there were several loose papers, which 
consisted of private Memorandums, Receipts, etc., 
which can be of no use to his kind and friendly visit- 
ors, but are a to him: he therefore hopes and 
trusts they wil 
nity of returning them. 

or an old family Watch, which was in the same 
Drawer, he can not ask on the same terms, but if any 
way could be pointed out by which he could replace it 
with twice as many heavy Guineas a8 they can get for 
it, he would gladly be the Purchaser. W. R. 


A few nights after a packet, with the following 
letter inclosed, was dropped into the area of the 
house : 


Srr,—You are quite a gemman. Not being used 
to your Madeira, it got into our upper works, or we 
should never have cribbed your pepers. They be all 
marched back again with the red 


a white soup, in Duke’s Place, two hours afore daylite. 
The old family watch cases were at the same time 
made into a brown gravy, and the guts, new christened, 
are on their voyage to Holland. If they had not been 
transported, you should have them again, for you are 
quite the gemman; but you know, as they have been 
christened and got a new name, they would no longer 
be of your old family. And soe, Sir, we have nothing 
more to say, but that we are much obligated to you, 
and shall be glad to sarve and visit you, by nite or by 
day, and are your humble sarvants to command. 


Honor had then, it would appear, not quite de- 
parted from among thieves. 





EvEn in our day the seeker for amusement can 


find abundance of it in the advertising columns | 


of our daily papers. The store of fun in them is 
very great. The grammatical blunders are ex- 
ceedingly droll. Imagine, for example, the feel- 
ings of the lady who advertised her desire to ob- 
tain a husband with ‘‘a Roman nose having 
strong religious tendencies ;” or the solicitude of 


be so polite as to take some opportu- | 


ook. Your ale was | 
mortal good. The tankard and spoons were made into | 


> 

the chemist who requested that ‘‘ the gentleman 
who left his stomach for analysis will please call 
and get it, together with the result.” And how 
full of promise the following : 

The advertiser, having made an advantageous pur- 
chase, offers for sale on very low terms about six doz- 
en of prime port-wine, late the property of a gentle. 
man forty years of age, full in the body and with a 
high bouquet. 


And how enticing to the musical amateur this: 
To be sold, an Erard 


a lady, about to travel 
carved legs. 


— piano, the 
n 


roperty of 
a walnut-woor 


case with 


Among the odd advertisements is the follow- 
ing from the London TJimes, and is clear as mud: 


From Undergrad, Perjured fowl. No. 6 of the “Sho- 
tover Papers” is out of print, and the page is missing 
in every copy they show me. Joe will have to die, but 
ah, he is tough. Have mercy! Give me three weeks 
to find it. Proctors fade. 


In the Bristol Gazette of August 8, 1788, is 
the following notice from the father of Robert 
Southey, the poet: 


R. Southey thanks his friends in particular and the 
public in general for the kind support he has hitherto 
experienced, and begs leave to inform them that he is 
just returned from London with a large assortment of 

oods, ag ae fine printed calicoes, muslins, and 
ace, which he is determined to sell on as low terms as 
any person in the trade, and solicits the early inspec- 
tion of his friends. N.B.—Part of the old stock to be 
sold very cheap. 





Tue following instance of youthful exactness 
comes to us from a friend in Hingham, Massa- 
| chusetts, where it recently occurred : 

An exhibition was given here some two months 

since by Tom Thumb, at which the prices were 
twenty-five cents for those over ten years of age 
| and twelve and a half cents for those under. 
It was Johnny’s tenth birthday, and his cousin 
| May, aged thirteen, thought it to be her duty to 
| celebrate it by taking him in the afternoon to see 
| the dwarf. Arriving at the door, she put down 
thirty-eight cents, and asked for two tickets. 

** How old is the boy ?” asked the ticket-seller. 

** Well,” replied Miss May, ‘‘ this is his tenth 
birthday; but he was not born until late in the 
| afternoon.” 
| The vendor of tickets accepted the accuracy 
of the averment, and handed her the proper cer- 
tificates for admission. But it was a close fit. 








| A FRENCH quotation often serves to point an 
| English epigram. A literary lady who hoped to 
| become the mother of a son thus philosophically 
| consoles herself for her disappointment : 


Ah, well! ’tis over. Should I not resign 
My weaker will to Fate’s imperious shall ? 

Tis not a boy—yet such as ’tis, tis mine: 
Then let me thankful murmur, C'est é-gal! 





Tue last steamer brings the following fresh 
anecdote of Alexandre Dumas, and explains how 
this prolific writer, who earned such large sums 
| of money by his pen, died a poor man. An old 
comrade came to ask him for some pecuniary 
jassistance. ‘ All right,” said Dumas. ‘* Look 





jon the chimney-piece; I received two hundred 
| pounds from my publisher this morning. Sever- 
,al people have already helped themselves to a 
little; you take the rest.” But there was not a 
‘* How foolish you have been,” 


| napoleon left. 
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said Dumas, seeing his friend’s disappointment, 
‘*to put off coming till mid-day !” 





Tue ‘‘colored wedding” mentioned in the 
Drawer for November last reminds a correspond- 
ent of a similar occurrence that he witnessed a 
few months since in Elizabeth City, North Caro- 
lina: 

Sam and Rose were standing at the chancel 
undergoing the transition from single to double 
blessedness, when Sam turned to some of his 
friends in the audience and tipped them a know- 
ing wink. Rose observed the action, and re- 
marked, 

‘Oh yes, you ken wink and you ken blink 
but you got t’ do jes wha’ de min’ster sez.’ 

She had him at that juncture. 





A Mrcuican friend sends this : 

A lumberman out here being poorly provided 
with materials of sustenance for his men, fed 
them with pork cooked with the rind upon it. 
A young man of the company, not liking that | 
outer portion of the food, was observed by the 
host to be carefully removing the outside cover- 
ing, whereupon mine host said, | 

** Young man, we eat rind and all here.” 

To which the youth replied, ‘‘ All right, old 
man, I’m cutting it off for you.” 





In the postscript of a letter of a clergyman 
who had been recruiting his health at Saratoga | 
last summer is the following: ‘‘ The belle of the 
season wore a dress valued at the amount of 
my salary for two years, and a set of diamonds 
equal in value to the cost of a comfortable mis- 
sion church, with infant room attached, gas fix- 
tures and cabinet organ included.” 





‘*Prxe County, Missouri,” writes a mission- 
ary of the American Sunday-school Union, ‘‘ has 
been immortalized, or rather rendered notorious, 
by John Hay’s poem, Little Breeches. Pikers 
are an independent, rather lawless class of peo- 
ple, some of them, who would rather lynch a 
man for horse-stealing than for murder. Last 
Sunday I had quite an argument with a leading 
professor of religion as to whether it is right to 
hang a horse-thief, which he closed by saying, 
‘Well, if it isn’t in the Scripter, it ought to be 
thar; it’s a mercy to the miserable cuss to hang 
him.’ Much whisky and tobacco are used here, 
but the moral tone of the county has been much | 
elevated by Union Sunday-schools, some of which | 
have grown into churches. Even the ‘ Salt Riv- 
er Tigers’ will throng to hear ‘ preachin’,’ and 
have begun to get the idea of Sunday-schools ; 
but they must be Union schools. ‘We don’t 
want none of your sectaran, | one-sided schools, | 
but one every body can goto.’ A class in Plym- | 
outh Church, Brooklyn, lately sent a library for | 
their school, and they are very proud of it, and it 


is to be hoped that the ‘ tigers’ will be changed 
into lambs.” 








| 
MARSHALL JEWELL, our new Postmaster- | 
General, has in various ways made it apparent 
that he \ means business,’ "and does not propose 
to tolerate any unbusiness-like proceedings in the 
department under his charge. For instance, he 
issued a short tine ago an order discontinuing 
the rather loose practice which had obtained of 


, | ders; but,” he added, 


allowing the department clerks | to draw *‘ad- 
vance pay” under certain circumstances. Un- 
fortunately one of those gentlemen, who had 
postponed until December his usual summer va- 
cation—which he then proposed to enjoy as his 
honey-moon—found the new rule likely to seri- 
ously interfere with his visions of bliss, and the 


| chief of his bureau undertook the task of endeav- 


oring to induce the Postmaster-General to make 
an exception in so peculiar and interesting a case. 
Governor Jewell, however, declined to grant the 
request. ‘* The Post-office Department can not 
i .” he observed, ‘‘ and the 
Postmaster-General can not violate his own or- 
**the young man’s word 
must be kept, and the young lady must not be 
disappointed, so I'll take the risk myself;” and 
drawing his individual check in favor of the 
clerk for the amount of the Jatter’s monthly sal- 
ary, he thereby cut the Gordian, and rendered 
feasible the tying of the hymeneal, knot. When 
| that happy couple have the right and occasion to 
make choice of a name for a male member of the 
human race, if that of Marshall Jewell does not 





occur to them as a highly appropriate one, the 


fact will certainly prove them lacking in grati- 
tude and in appreciation of the everlasting fitness 
of things. 





A FEw more old epitaphs have come to us: 


The body underneath this stone is 

Of my late husband, Jacob Jonas, 

Who when alive was an Adonis, 
Ah, well-a-day ! 

O Death! thou spoiler of fair faces, 

Why took’st thou him from my embraces ? 

How could’st thou mar so many graces? 
Say, tyrant, say! 

Another : 


Hic jacet Walter Gunn, 
Sometime landlord of the Sun— 
Sic transit gloria mundi! 
He drank hard A Friday, 
That being a high day, 
Then took to his bed, and died upon Sunday. 


And another: 


His net old fisher George long drew; 
Shoals upon shoals he caught, 

Till Death came hauling for his due, 
And made poor George his draught. 
Death fishes on through various shapes; 

In vain it is to fret; 
Nor fish nor fisherman escapes 
Death’s all-inclosing net. 





One® of the latest of Mr. J. Billings’s orphic 
utterances is so pertinent to the pleasant mission 
of this department of the Magazine that we give 
it place : 

‘Fun is the cheapest fisick that haz bin dis- 
kovered yet, and the eazyest to take. Fun pills 
are sugar-coated, and no change ov diet iz nec- 
essary while taking them. A little fun will sum- 
times go a grate ways; i hav known men to liv 
to a good old age on one joke, which they man- 
aged to tell az often az once a day, and do all 
the laffing themselves besides that waz done. 
But thare iz lots ov pholks who kant see enny 
phun in enny thing; yu couldn’t fire a joke into 
them with a double-barrell gun 10 paces off; 
they go thru life az sollum az a cow. .Menny 
people think it iz beneath their dignity to relish 
a joke; sutch people are simply fools, and dont 
seem to kno it. The Billings family are allwuss 
on the look-out for fun. It iz sed ov Dexter Bil- 
lings, one ov our pristines, that he had to be kept 
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under 500-dollar bonds all the time to keep him 
from laffing in church. Fun iz the pepper and 
salt ov every-day life, and all the really wiz men 
who hav ever lived hav used it freely for sea- 
zoning.” 

In the number of Blackwood’s Magazine for 
November last is a clever hit in rhyme at the 
** President's Address, British Association, 1874.” 
Since the late Professor Aytoun’s verses on 
** Monads”’ there has been nothing better. ‘The 
solemn pomp of the lines is delicious, and the 
vivid funniness of the final drop from the sublime 
to the ridiculous is nearly as good as the savage 
humor of Bret Harte’s summary of the conse- 
quences to the learned geologist when, ‘‘ a chunk | 
of old red sandstone” having ‘‘ caught in the ab- 
domen,” ‘‘ the subsequent proceedings interested 
him no more.” Professor Tyndall's eloquent de- 
scription of the emancipation of science from the 
trammels of creeds is cleverly paraphrased in six 
lines : 


In the very beginnings of science, the parsons, who 
managed things then, 

3eing handy with hammer and chisel, made gods in 
the likeness of men, 

Till commerce arose, and at length some men of 
exceptional power 

Supplanted both demons and gods by the atoms, 
which last to this hour. 

Yet they did not abolish the gods, but they sent them 
well out of the way, 

With the rarest of nectar to drink, and blue fields of 
nothing to sway. 


The atomic theory is delightfully put from the | 
comic point of view, and the jeu desprit ends | 
with the following version of the professor’s pyr- 
otechnical peroration : 


First, let us honor the atom, so lively, so wise, and 
80 small; 

The atomists next let us praise, Epicurus, Lucretius, 
and all; 

Let us damn with faint praise Bishop Butler, in whom 
many atoms combined 

To form that remarkable structure which it pleased 
him to call—his mind; 

Last, praise we the noble body to which, for the time, 
we belong, 

Ere yet the swift whirl of the atoms has hurried us, 
ruthless, along, 

The British Association—like Leviathan worshiped 
by Hobbes, 

The incarnation of wisdom, built up of our witless 
nobs, 

Which will carry on endless discussions when I, and 





as ready and keen as a Damascus blade. One 
instance, I think, is worthy a place in the Drawer. 

His wife was a wiry little woman, all right an- 
gles and activity, and withal something of a 
Xantippe, who had little patience with his slow 
| and ponderous ways, and often took him to task 
pretty severely. On one occasion, after having 
exhausted her vocabulary of invective, which he 
bore with the most perfect good nature, she 
wound up with the following: 

‘*When I was a young woman I had as good 
a written recommend as any girl in the whole 
country, and I wish I had left you alone and 
kept that till I die.” 

‘*Humph!” responded the old man, with the 
most imperturbable quietness, ‘‘ what good ud 
that done ye ?—the devil can’t read writin’,” 


GENERAL O’NEILL, a gentleman of some 
means, having come over from ‘‘the ould sod” 
to settle in Nebraska, sent to various parties a 
sheet of printed questions to which he desired 
answers. We give a few of the general’s ques- 
tions, and the answers of one of those frank, 
simple men of the vicinage : 

Q. ‘Name of county, and when organized ?” 

A. “Kass Kounty. Organized when fellows 
started building.” 

Q. ‘*Have you good water? 
you have to dig for it?” 

A. ‘*Yes. You can dig as deep as you want.” 

Q. ‘*Is the land principally owned by resi- 
dents or non-residents ?” 

A, ‘*Some this way, some that way ; princi- 
pally neither.” 

Q. ‘*Where do you get your lumber? 
do you pay for it?” 

A. ‘‘Generally at the lumber-yard, occasion- 
ally at the saw-mills. Sometimes cash, some- 
times notes.” 

Q. ‘* How is the climate as to health ?” 

‘A, ‘* Have never heard the climate complain.” 

Q. ‘* How are the roads ?” 

A, ‘‘ The roads are very well, thank you ; how 
are you?” 

Q. ‘Is there fish or game of any kind ?” 

A, ‘“*Yes. Fish—gudgeons and flats. Game 
—seven-up, poker, euchre, etc.” 


How deep do 


What 


Me 


Wuen Zebulon Vance was Governor of North 





probably you, 
Have melted in infinite azure—and, in short, till all 
is blue. 

Tus from a correspondent at Springfield, 
Massachusetts : 

Having been a steady reader of the Monthly 
from the first, I have very much enjoyed the 
wise and witty quips and oddities of the Drawer. 
Although I well knew that it requires grist to 
keep any mill running, I have never contributed 
to keep the hopper supplied, until at this late day 
I am resolved to offer my mite, one of its merits 
being the fact that the story is literally true of my 
own knowledge. 

When I was a boy living'at home on a farm 
in Western New York one of the laborers em- 
ployed by my father was a man by the name of 
Lacey. He was past middle life, and of a heavy, 
sluggish mould, which to a stranger would indi- 
cate any thing but keen and ready wit, yet if any 
attempted to tax its temper, they soon found that 
under his uncouth exterior there was a sarcasm 


Carolina he was talking with an English gentle- 
man in reference to legal formalities in English 
and American courts, and while there was less 
red-tapeism with us, there were certain forms 
that were adhered to with great tenacity. In 
illustration, he said, jocosely, ‘* Don’t go away 
with the notion that we discard forms. Judge 
, Sir, is as great a stickler for forms as any 
man in your country. One day a soldier who 
had been battered considerably in the war was 
brought in as a witness, The judge told him 
to hold up his right hand. 

***Can’t do it, Sir,’ said the man. 

*** Why not?’ 

*** Got a shot in that arm, Sir.’ 

*** Then hold up your left.’ 

‘The man said he had got a shot in that arm 
too. 

‘**Then,’ said the judge, sternly, ‘you must 
hold up your leg. No man can be sworn, Sir, 
in this court by law unless he holds up some- 
| thing.’” 








